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Gray  and  his  School. 

A  REMARK  is  every  now  and  then  made 
about  Gray  by  somebody  who  has  just 
been  reading  his  charming  letters.  Gray, 
it  is  announced,  was  one  of  the  first 
prophets  of  the  true  faith,  or,  as  others 
call  it,  the  modern  superstition,  of  which 
mountains  are  the  temples  and  Alpine 
clubs  form  the  congregations.  Their 
creed  may  be  compressed  into  the  single 
article  that  a  love  of  mountains  is  the 
first  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  To  that 
doctrine,  with  some  slight  reservations, 
I  yield  a  very  hearty  assent  and  con¬ 
sent  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  reckon  Gray 
amongst  its  sound  adherents.  A  moun¬ 
tainous  country  alone,  he  says,  can  fur¬ 
nish  truly  picturesque  scenery.  His 
early  enthusiasm  for  the  Chartreuse,  his 
admiration  in  later  years  of  the  vale  of 
Keswick  and  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie, 
are  symptoms  of  an  orthodoxy  credit- 
New  Series. —Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4 


able,  because  rarer  in  his  time  than  our 
own.  But,  though  Gray  shared  the  sen¬ 
timent  which  was  then  growing  up,  it 
■  w'ould  be  absurd  to  attribute  to  him  any 
influence  in  its  propagation.  His  de¬ 
scriptive  letters  are  admirable,  and  show 
that  he  had  a  true  eye  for  scenery  ;  but 
they  were  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  and  certainly  his  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings,  clipped  and  docked  by  the  precise 
Mason,  was  not  the  kind  of  book  to 
generate  a  new  enthusiasm.  The  real 
glory  of  revealing  to  mankind  ^the  new 
pleasure  must  be  given — so  far  as  it  can 
be  given  to  any  individual  writers — to 
men  like  Rousseau,  whose  passionate 
rhetoric  made  the  love  of  nature  a  pop¬ 
ular  watchword,  and  Saussure,  who  first 
showed  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
glories  of  the  Alps.  But  in  England, 
and  not  in  England  alone,  even  Rous¬ 
seau  was,  in  this  respect,  eclipsed  by 
Ossian.  The  general  estimate  of  those 
25 
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singular  poems,  considered  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  a  mountainous  region,  coincides, 

I  imagine,  with  that  of  Wordsworth. 
The  mountains  of  Ossian  are  mere 
daubs,  vague  abstractions  of  mist  and 
gloom,  gigantesque  unrealities  which 
speak  of  anything  but  first-hand  impres¬ 
sions  of  actual  scenery.  You  may  read 
through  Ossian — if  you  can  read  through 
it  at  all — without  gaining  any  more  dis¬ 
tinct  impressions  of  Highland  scenery 
than  you  would  have  received  in  the 
Highlands  themselves  any  time  since  last 
November.  But  the  extraordinary  influ¬ 
ence  of  Ossian  upon  the  minds  of  Mac- 
Fherson’s  contemporaries  is  a  matter  of 
history.  When  Goethe  went  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  evidently  considered  it  the  cor¬ 
rect  thing  to  have  passages  from  Ossian  at 
his  fingers’  ends  for  application  to  the 
Alps;  it  was  the  mountaineer’s  text-book, 
to  be  quoted  in  Switzerland  as  a  later  gen¬ 
eration  quoted  Byron  or  the  present  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  Gray  was  one  of 
the  earliest  enthusiasts,  and,  though  he 
had  a  critical  qualm  or  two,  was  appar¬ 
ently  more  moved  by  the  new  poems 
than  by  any  literary  event  of  his  time. 
He  is  "extasi^  with  their  infinite  beauty,” 
makes  “  a  thousand  inquiries”  about 
their  authenticity,  and  in  one  letter  de¬ 
clares  himself  to  be  “  cruelly  disappoint¬ 
ed”  with  the  Nouvelle  H/loise,  and  able 
to  admire  nothing  but  Fingal.  He  stud¬ 
ies  Croma  (who  now  knows  Croma  even 
by  name  ?),  and  picks  out  the  finest 
phrase  in  it  as  though  he  were  criticising 
a  book  of  the  Iliad. 

The  Ossian  fever  was  symptomatic  of 
a  widely-spread  sentiment  or  fashion, 
due  to  causes  far  more  general  than  the 
influence  of  any  individual.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  show  that  worshippers 
of  the  picturesque  had  disco*.'ered  the 
chief  beauties  of  England  before  Gray 
wrote  his  letters.  The  tourist  was  al¬ 
ready  abroad.  When  Gray  visited  Gor- 
dale  Scar,  in  Craven,  he  already  found 
landscape  painters  settled  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  inn  and  preparing  views  for  the 
engraver.  The  reader  of  that  maddest 
of  books,  John  Buncle,  may  remember 
that  the  hero  contrives  at  one  place  to 
emerge  out  of  a  mysterious  cavern  in 
the  mountains  of  Westmoreland.  He 
•observes  on  the  occasion  that  the  vale  of 
Keswick  is  considered  to  offer  the  finest 
•views  in  England,  and  that  they  were,  in 


truth,  ^finer  than  even  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dal¬ 
ton  had  been  able  to  make  them  appear 
in  his  descriptive  poem.  Yet  Buncle 
thinks  that  Keswick  is  surpassed  by  the 
”  shaded  fells”  in  the  neighborhood 
(apparently)  of  Ambleside,  and  that  the 
cascades  there  are  superior  to  “  dread 
Lodore.”  The  “  Rev.  Dr.  Dalton” 
appeals  to  have  published  his  poem — a 
poem,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  unfamiliar  to 
me — in  1755,  some  years  before  Gray’s 
visit.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon 
this  point.  It  is  clear  enough,  from 
many  symptoms,  that  the  love  of  pictur¬ 
esque  scenery  was  becoming  fashionable 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  that 
Gray,  as  a  man  of  taste,  was  amongst 
the  first  to  feel  the  impulse. 

The  whole  matter  is,  perhaps,  of  less 
importance  than  is  sometimes  attached 
to  it.  There  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  in 
Macaulay’s  common-sense  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon — that  a  love  of 
mountain  scenery  means  simply  the  for¬ 
mation  of  good  roads  and  comfortable 
inns  in  mountain  districts.  But  Gray’s 
taste  in  this  respect  is  at  least  significant 
as  to  Gray’s  own  position.  His  con¬ 
tempt  for  Rousseau  and  his  love  of  Os¬ 
sian  are  inversions  of  the  judgment  of 
later  times  ;  for  no  one  would  now  deny 
the  power  of  Rousseau,  or  find  much 
pleasure — unless  possessed  by  some  an¬ 
tiquarian  or  patriotic  mania — in  the 
epics  of  the  mythical  bard.  And  yet  we 
can  see  that  Gray  represents  a  vein  of 
sentiment  allied  to  some  modern  modes 
of  thought,  and  generally  regarded  as 
antipathetic  to  the  spirit  of  his  own 
time.  With  all  his  popularity,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
Everybody  knows  his  poetry  by  heart 
The  Elegy  has  so  worked  itself  into  the 
popular  imagination  that  it  includes 
more  familiar  phrases  than  almost  any 
poem  of  equal  length  in  the  language. 
The  and  the  lines  upon  Eton  have 
become  so  hackneyed  as  perhaps  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  tinge  of  banality.  If  few 
English  poets  have  written  so  little,  none 
certainly  has  written  so  little  that  has 
fallen  into  oblivion.  And  yet,  though 
Gray  is  in  this  sense  the  most  popular 
poet  of  his  day,  though  he  is  more  read 
than  Young,  or  Thomson,  or  Collins,  or 
Goldsmith,  or  many  others,  we  do  not 
think  of  him  as  stamping  his  image  upon 
the  time.  He  stands  apart.  His  poetry 
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is  taken  to  be  like  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  ;  it  is  a  sudden  spring  of  peren¬ 
nial  freshness  gushing  out  in  the  midst 
of  that  dreary  didactic,  argumentative, 
monotonous  current  of  versification 
poured  forth  by  the  imitators  of  Pope. 
He  never  used  Pope’s  measure  for  seri¬ 
ous  purposes,  except  in  one  fine  frag¬ 
ment — the  least  read  of  his  poems — and 
is,  as  it  were,  an  outsider  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  time.  And  yet,  again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Wordsworth 
picked  him  out  for  special  condemnation 
as  the  worst  offender  in  the  use  of  con¬ 
ventional  language.  He  definitely  ac¬ 
cepted  and  has  enlarged  upon  the  theory 
which  Wordsworth  attempted  to  upset — 
that  poetry  should  use  a  language  differ¬ 
ing  from  that  of  common  life.  Indeed, 
he  gets  upon  stilts  as  deliberately  and 
consciously  as  any  poet  of  the  day,  and  is 
nervously  sensitive  to  the  risk  of  a  lapse 
into  the  vernacular. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  paradoxical 
turn  to  these  remarks,  and  to  show  how 
dray  was  at  once  the  opponent  and  the 
representative  of  the  poetical  creed  of 
his  day.  The  puzzle,  such  as  it  is,  arises 
from  our  habit  of  absurdly  exaggerating 
the  difference  between  ourselves  and  our 
grandfathers,  and  speaking  as  if  every¬ 
body  was  “artificial”  in  the  reign  of 
Pope  and  “  natural”  in  the  reign  of 
Wordsworth.  No  two  words  in  the 
language  cover  more  confusion  of 
thought  than  those  famous  phrases.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  twist  them  so 
as  to  prove  that  Wordsworth  was  more 
artificial  than  Pope,  quite  as  clearly  as 
the  opposite  is  so  often  demonstrated  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  there  was  just  as  much  human  na¬ 
ture  and  as  little  affectation  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne  as  in  those  of  Victoria 
or  in  those  of  Elizabeth.  The  contrast 
usually  drawn  has,  I  doubt  not,  an  im¬ 
portant  meaning  ;  but  it  is  so  obscured 
by  the  vague  talk  about  “  nature”  that 
I  never  see  the  word  without  instinc¬ 
tively  putting  myself  on  my  guard  against 
some  bit  of  slipshod  criticism  or  sham 
philosophy.  I  heartily  wish  that  the 
word  could  be  turned  out  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Though  that,  alas  !  is  impossible, 
we  may  try  to  avoid  the  misleading  asso¬ 
ciations  which  it  continually  introduces. 
Gray,  at  any  rate,  was  a  human  being 
who  liked  looking  at  trees  and  hills  as 


much  as  anybody  does  now  ;  and  he 
certainly  succeeded  in  writing  some 
verses  which  concentrate  into  a  couple 
of  pages  a  depth  of  genuine  emotion  such 
as  would  furnish  whole  volumes  of  mod¬ 
ern  verbiage.  It  is  another  question 
whether  he  ought  to  be  called  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  poet. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be 
observed  that  Gray  was  not  so  solitary  a 
phenomenon  as  we  might  at  first  sight 
fancy.  He  never  entered  the  circle  of 
literary  men  who  lived  in  London,  and 
who,  in  the  later  part  of  his  career,  ac¬ 
knowledged  Johnson  as  their  dictator. 
He  shrank  from  the  roughness  of  the 
“  great  bear,”  who,  in  his  turn,  seems 
to  have  despised  Gray  as  a  literary  fop 
— a  finikin  and  affected  spinner  of 
verses,  who  tried  to  be  grand  and  succeed¬ 
ed  only  in  being  pompous  and  obscure. 
Gray,  in  his  quiet  cloister,  led  the  life 
of  a  recluse  and  followed  his  own  fan¬ 
cies  with  little  direct  reference  to  the 
public  opinion  of  accepted  dispensers  of 
literary  reputation.  But  no  man  is  re- 
Jilly  independent  of  his  time,  and  Gray 
had  his  allies  and  his  followers. 
Amongst  them  were  men  still  worth  re¬ 
membering,  though  all  of  them,  like 
Gray  himself,  stood  more  or  less  apart 
from  the  main  current  of  literature.  In 
one  of  his  early  letters  he  speaks  of  the 
Odes  just  published  by  two  young  au¬ 
thors,  who  “  both  deserve  to  last  some 
years,  but  will  not.”  Collins,  the  first 
of  these,  has  lasted,  though  destined  to 
an  early  death,  and  scarcely  more  vo¬ 
luminous  than  Gray  himself.  Collins, 
like  Gray,  was  sensitive  and  solitary, 
though  in  a  still  more  morbid  degree. 
It  is  recorded  of  him — and  I  know  of  no 
similar  case  except  that  of  Landor  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Pericles  and  Aspasia — that  he 
repaid  his  publisher  for  the  loss  incur¬ 
red  by  his  Odes.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
irrelevant  to  add  that  his  mind  soon 
gave  symptoms  of  approaching  imbecil¬ 
ity.  The  other  young  poet  was  Joseph 
Warton,  still  remembered  for  his  essay 
on  Pope,  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas 
Warton,  the  historian  of  poetry  ;  -ind 
the  two  brothers  were  the  heads  of  wnat 
was  once  called  tKe  school  of  the  War- 
tons.  The  “  school”  was  not  a  very 
large  one,  and  the  poems  of  both  the 
brothers — though  Thomas  is  held  to  be 
better  than  Joseph — are  not  amongst  the 
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things  that  have  lasted.  The  influence 
of  the  Wartons,  however,  was  very  con¬ 
spicuous  in  reviving  the  study  of  the 
earlier  models  of  our  literature.  Joseph 
tried  to  persuade  the  world — unsuccess¬ 
fully  at  the  time — that  Pope  was  inferior 
to  Spenser  ;  and  his  brother’s  history  is 
a  considerable  landmark  in  that  revival 
of  interest  in  poetical  antiquities  indicat¬ 
ed  by  such  works  as  Percy’s  Rcliques,  or 
by  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton  and  Mac- 
Pherson.  I  might  have  quoted  Joseph 
Warton’s  earliest  poem  (1740)  to  show 
that  what  is  called  the  love  of  nature 
was  by  no  means  a  novelty  when  Gray 
went  to  the  lakes.  It  is  enough  to  give 
the  title — The  Enthusiast ;  or.  The  l^>er 
of  Nature — and  to  observe  that  Warton 
wishes  to  seat  himself  on  a  “  pinetopt 
precipice,  abrupt  and  shaggy,”  and  to 
listen  to  “  Boreas’  blasts”  and  the 
sounds  of  ”  hollow  winds  and  ever-beat¬ 
ing  waves,”  in  the  most  approved 
romantic  fashion.  Both  brothers,  too, 
have  a  taste  for  the  “  moss-grown  spire 
and  crumbling  arch  and  Tom’s  best 
sonnet — one  much  admired  by  Lamb — 
is  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon,  and  expresses  his  delight  in 
surveying  the  records  of  “  cloister’d 
piety” — 

Nor  rough,  nor  barren,  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

In  another  he  wishes  to  know  whether 
”  his  pipe  can  aught  essay  to  reach  the 
ear”  of  that  ”  divine  bard”  Mr.  Gray, 
for  whose  Elegy  and  Bard  he  expresses 
the  warmest  admiration. 

The  similarity  of  taste  shown  by  the 
Wartons  and  Gray  does  not  appear  to 
have  led  to  personal  intercourse.  They 
were  divided  by  that  broad,  though  to 
the  outward  world  invisible,  gulf  w'hich 
still  separates  Oxford  from  Cambridge., 
Gray’s  most  enthusiastic  disciple. 
Mason,  had  come  under  his  influence  at 
Cambridge,  and  his  first  performance 
led  to  a  passage  of  arms  with  Tom  War- 
ton.  Mason  attacked  the  Jacobitism  of 
Oxford  in  a  poem  called  Isis,  stating,  of 
course  in  a  purely  poetical  sense,  that 
Oxford  men  held  “  infernal  orgies”  to 
the  foes  of  freedom.  Warton  replied  in 
verses  which  Mason  admitted  to  be 
better  than  his  own.  Modesty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  Mason’s  strong  point. 
Years  afterwards,  when  riding  into  Ox¬ 


ford,  he  remarked  that  he  was  glad  that 
it  w'as  already  dark  ;  otherwise,  as  he 
intimated,  a  mob  would  naturally  have 
gathered  to  avenge  his  insults  to  the 
University.  Mason’s  odes  and  choruses 
are  so  obviously  an  echo  of  Gray’s  that 
one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  Gray 
praising  them  in  language  which  implies 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Mason  himself  was  cordially  proud 
of  the  relationship,  though  he  took 
amazing  liberties  as  an  editor  of  his 
master’s  letters,  and  occasionally  gave 
himself  airs  of  equality,  or  even  patron¬ 
age,  which  strike  one  as  a  little  absurd. 

A  more  distant,  but  perhaps  still  more 
enthusiastic,  admirer  of  Gray  was  Beat- 
tie,  whose  early  odes  (which  he  judicious¬ 
ly  endeavored  to  suppress)  are  feebler 
echoes  than  Mason’s  of  the  same  model, 
and  who  reverently  submitted  his  best 
poem,  the  Minstrel,  to  Gray’s  correc¬ 
tion,  and,  more  wonderful  to  relate,  ac¬ 
cepted  one  or  two  of  his  critic’s  emenda¬ 
tions.  And,  finally,  we  must  include  in 
the  school  of  Gray  the  man  whose  levity 
and  coxcombry  has  blinded  many  read¬ 
ers  to  his  very  remarkable  ability.  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole,  who  quarrelled  with  Gray, 
as  with  many  others  of  his  friends,  for  a 
time,  and  who,  unlike  Gray,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  immersed  in  the  central  current 
of  London  society,  was  no  poet,  but  was 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  Gray’s  anti¬ 
quarian  tastes,  and  by  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  and  the  sham  Gothic  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  did  more  than  profounder 
antiquarians  to  restore  an  interest  in 
mediaeval  art. 

The  names  thus  brought  together,  to 
which  others  might  of  course  be  added, 
give  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendencies  of  what  I  have  called  the 
school  of  Gray.  They  did  not  form  a 
clique,  like  most  schools,  for  they  lived 
in  remote  regions,  and  most  of  them 
showed  the  touchiness  and  even  sensi¬ 
bility  which  is  rubbed  off  by  the  friction 
of  large  societies.  Tom  Warton,  who 
was  certainly  sociable  enough  in  a 
fashion,  was  buried  at  Oxford  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Gray  was  so  secluded  in  his 
Cambridge  cloister  that  the  young  men 
made  a  rush  to  see  him  in  later  years — 
leaving  their  dinners,  it  is  said,  but  that 
is  scarcely  credible — when  he  appeared 
by  some  rare  accident  in  the  college 
walks.  Beattie  stuck  with  equal  persist- 
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ence  to  his  college  in  Aberdeen,  and 
could  not  be  induced  even  to  take  a 
professorship  in  Edinburgh,  being  afraid, 
apparently,  that  his  Essay  on  Truth 
would  expose  him  to  unpleasantness 
from  the  more  metropolitan  circle  which 
admired  and  res{)ected  his  antagonist 
Hume.  The  alarm,  indeed,  was  more 
reasonable  than  Mason’s  alarm  about 
Oxford,  for  the  essay  was  not  only  ve¬ 
hement  in  its  abuse,  but  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  great  stir  in  the  world. 
Mason,  again,  fixed  himself  in  his  York¬ 
shire  living  and  his  canonry,  emerging 
only  at  intervals  to  pay  a  few  visits  to 
his  aristocratic  friends.  And  even  Wal¬ 
pole  made  a  kind  of  sham  cloister  at 
Strawberry,  and,  though  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  gossip,  and  a  politician,  was  as 
irritable  and  uneasy  a  companion  as  the 
most  retired  of  hermits.  The  great 
movements  of  thought  generally  spread, 
it  is  supposed,  from  the  metropolitan 
centres,  where  intellectual  activity  is 
stimulated  by  the  constant  collision  of 
eager  and  excited  minds.  But  a  new 
taste  may  make  its  appearance  in  the 
corners  to  which  sensitive  men  retire 
from  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the 
world,  and  cultivate  at  their  ease  what 
is  first  an  individual  crotchet  and  after¬ 
wards  developes  into  a  fashionable 
amusement. 

Gray,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the  one 
man  of  genius  of  the  school  after  the 
early  death  of  Collins,  for  it  would  be 
strained  to  give  a  higher  name  than  tal¬ 
ent  even  to  Horace  Walpole’s  remarkable 
intellectual  vivacity.  Tom  Warton’s 
biographer  (it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
Thomas)  has  drawn  an  elaborate  parallel, 
in  the  proper  historical  fashion,  between 
his  hero  and  Gray.  They  were  both  dons, 
professors,  students  of  antiquities,  lovers 
of  nature  and  of  the  romantic,  compos¬ 
ers  of  odes,  and  so  forth.  The  parallel 
contains  a  good  deal  of  truth,  but  it  is 
consistent  with  an  amusing  contrast. 
Tom  Warton  was  the  thoroughly  jovial, 
undignified  don  of  the  period.  His 
poetry — even  if  his  Triumph  of  Isis  be 
superior  to  Mason’s  /r/f,  and  his  sonnets 
deserve  some  praise  in  a  century  barren 
of  sonnets — is  not  generally  refreshing  ; 
the  poor  man  had  to  construct  some  of 
those  fanciful  pieces  of  verse  which 
laureates  in  those  days  were  bound  to 
manufacture  for  the  sovereign’s  birth¬ 


day,  and  one  cannot  glance  at  them  (no¬ 
body  can  read  them)  without  profound 
sympathy.  But  his  humorous  verses 
have  still  a  pleasant  ring  about  them. 
There  is  a  contagion  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  celebrates  the  virtues  of 
Oxford  ale.  When  he  imagines  himself 
discommuned  for  his  indulgence,  and 
unable  even  to  get  longer  “  tick”  at  the 
pothouse,  he  daringly  compares  himself 
to  Adam  exiled  from  Paradise.  In 
another  poem  we  have  the  characteristic 
triumph  of  the  steady  don,  who  has 
stuck  to  a  bachelor  life,  over  the  mis¬ 
guided  victim  to  matrimony  and  a  col¬ 
lege  living.  Thus  will  the  poor  fellow 
lament  as  butcher’s  bills  and  school  fees 
become  heavier  year  by  year  ; — 

Why  did  I  sell  my  college  life 
(He  cries)  for  benefice  and  wife  ? 

Return,  ye  days  when  endless  pleasure 
I  found  in  reading  or  in  leisure, 

When  calm  around  the  common  room 
I  puffed  my  daily  pipe’s  perfume. 

Rode  for  a  stomach,  and  inspected 
At  annual,bottlings  corks  selected. 

And  din’d  untaxed,  untroubled,  under 
The  portrait  of  our  pious  founder  ! 

These  of  course  are  youthful  produc¬ 
tions  ;  but,  if  all  tales  be  true,  the  tastes 
described  did  not  die  out.  Once,  it  is 
said,  Warton’s  presence  was  required  on 
some  grand  public  function.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  w;as  not  to  be  found  till  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  person  suggested  that  a  drum  and  a 
fife  should  be  sent  through  the  streets 
performing  a  jovial  and  Jacobite  tune  ; 
and  before  long  the  sweet  notes  enticed 
Warton  from  a  public-house,  pipe  in 
mouth  and  with  rumpled  bands,  to  be 
miserably  deceived  in  his  hopes  of  fun. 
More  creditable,  and  apparently  more 
authentic,  anecdotes  relate  how  he  took 
part  in  the  boyish  pranks  of  his 
brother’s  pupils  at  Winchester,  and  once 
at  least  composed  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
for  a  youthful  companion,  and  insisted 
upon  taking  the  half-crown  which  had 
been  offered  as  a  reward  for  their  excel¬ 
lence  before  the  mild  imposture  was  de¬ 
tected. 

Most  men  grow  tired  of  pipes  and  ale 
and  the  jolly  bachelor  life  of  common 
rooms  soon  after  they  have  put  on  their 
master’s  hood.  In  the  old  days,  before 
commissions  and  reform,  when  the  Uni¬ 
versities  were  more  frequently  regarded 
as  a  permanent  retreat  for  men  who 
could  find  a  pipe  a  sufficient  substitute 
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for  a  wife,  such  jolly  fellows  as  Warton 
formed  a  larger  part  of  the  college 
society.  Most  of  them,  however,  were 
duller  dogs  than  Tom  Warton,  who, 
with  all  his  enjoyment  of  such  heavy 
festivities,  managed  to  write  some  la¬ 
borious  books.  A  proud,  fastidious,  and 
exquisitely  sensitive  man  like  Gray 
looked  upon  the  whole  scene  with  in¬ 
finite  contempt  and  scorn.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  clearly  made  out  why 
he  should  have  resided  permanently  at 
Cambridge,  except  for  the  sake  of  the 
libraries.  Apparently  he  had  resented 
some  of  Walpole’s  supercilious  conduct, 
and  possibly  conduct  which  deserves  a 
harsher  name  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Wal¬ 
pole  opened  a  letter  addressed  to  Gray 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  dis¬ 
respectful  notice  of  himself.  Anyhow, 
Gray  erased  Walpole  from  his  list  of 
friends,  though  he  consented  to  resume 
acquaintanceship.  He  might  previously 
have  condescended  to  accept  some  of 
the  appointments  which  Walpole  could 
have  easily  procured  during  his  father’s 
ministry.  But  the  father  was  turned  out 
of  office  whilst  the  son  was  a  discarded 
friend,  and  Gray,  unwilling  to  enter  the 
stniggle  of  professional  life,  settled  down 
at  the  University,  though  he  always 
regarded  it  and  its  inhabitants  with  un- 
(jualified  contempt.  Gray — as  .his  let¬ 
ters  prove — had  a  very  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  when  he  chose  could  put  a 
very  sharp  edge  to  his  tongue.  He  let 
his  fellow-residents  know  that  he  thought 
them  fools — an  opinion  which  they  were 
jierverse  enough  to  resent.  The  poem 
with  which  he  greeted  Cambridge  on  first 
returning  from  his  travels,  headed  a  Hymn 
to  Ignorance,  is  a  curious  contrast  to 
Warton’s  enthusiastic  Triumph  of  Isis. 

Hail,  horrors,  hail !  ye  ever  gloomy  bowers. 
Ye  Gothic  fanes  and  antiquated  towers. 

Where  rushy  Camus’  slowly  winding  flood 
Perpetual  draws  his  humid  train  of  mud — 

is  the  opening  of  his  uncomplimentary 
address  to  his  alma  mater.  “  At  the 
very  time,”  says  Parr,  in  that  style  of  de¬ 
licious  pomposity  which  smells  of  his  im¬ 
mortal  wig,  “in  which  Mr.  Gray  spoke  so 
contemptuously  of  Cambridge,  that  very 
University  abounded  in  men  of  erudition 
and  science,  with  whom  the  first  scholars 
would  not  have  disdained  to  converse  ; 
and  who  shall  convict  me  of  exaggeration 
when  I  bring  forward  the  names”  of  the 


immortal  so-and-so  ?  The  names  in¬ 
clude,  it  is  true,  some  which  have  still  a 
right  to  respect — Bentley,  Waterland, 
and  Conyers  Middleton,  for  example — 
but  the  most  eminent  were  just  dead  or 
dying  when  Gray  came  into  residence, 
and  dignified  heads  of  houses,  like  Bent¬ 
ley  and  Waterland,  were  in  a  seventh 
heaven  of  dignity,  quite  inaccessible  to 
the  youthful  poet.  It  does  not  now  ap¬ 
pear  that  it  can  ever  have  been  a  great 
privilege  to  live  in  the  same  town  with 
“  Provost  Snape,”  “  Tunstall  the  public 
orator,”  or  “  Asheton  of  Jesus.”  Gray 
knew  something  of  Middleton  (who  died 
in  1750,  when  Gray  was  34),  and  speaks 
of  his  house  as  the  only  one  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  where  it  was  easy  to  converse  ; 
and  he  takes  care  to  add  that  even  Mid¬ 
dleton  was  only  an  ‘  ‘  old  acquaintance,  ’  ’ 
which  is  but  an  indifferent  likeness  of  a 
friend.  He  made  a  few  intimacies — 
chiefly  with  younger  men,  like  Mason, 
who  soon  ceased  to  be  residents — but 
the  bulk  of  the  University  was  in  his 
eyes  contemptible  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
contemporary  evidence  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  opinion  was  not 
far  wrong.  Cambridge  had  possessed 
very  eminent  men  in  the  days  of  Bent¬ 
ley,  Newton,  Waterland,  Sherlock,  and 
Middleton,  and  it  has  had  very  eminent 
men  at  a  later  period,  but  Gray  was 
himself  almost  the  only  man  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century  whom  any¬ 
body  need  care  to  remember  now.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of 
that  ale-drinking,  tobacco-smoking  ele¬ 
ment  amongst  the  jolly  fellows  of  the 
combination  room,  whose  society  W'ar- 
ton  might  relish,  but  whom  Gray  re¬ 
garded  with  supreme  contempt.  The 
fellow-commoners  appear  by  his  account 
to  have  exceeded  in  audacity  the  young 
gentlemen  who  lately  exhibited  their 
sense  of  playful  humor  by  defacing  cer¬ 
tain  statues  at  Oxford.  The  wits  of  an 
earlier  day  put  poor  Gray  in  fear  of  his 
life.  He  ordered  a  rope  ladder,  to  be 
able  to  escape  from  his  rooms  in  case 
they  set  the  college  on  fire  ;  and,  if  I 
remember  the  tradition  rightly,  they  set 
a  “  booby  trap”  for  the  poet,  and,  rais¬ 
ing  an  alarm,  induced  him  to  descend  his 
rope  ladder  into  a  water  butt.  Anyhow, 
poor  Gray  was  driven  from  Peterhouse 
to  Pembroke,  and  there  abstracted  his 
mind  from  the  academical  noises  by  a 
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course  of  study  which,  according  to  his 
admirers  (but  who  shall  answer  for  the  ad¬ 
mirers  ?),  made  him  profoundly  familiar 
with  every  branch  of  learning  except 
mathematics.  Meanwhile  his  appearance 
and  manners  were  calculated  to  empha¬ 
size  and  provoke  the  mutual  dislike  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  rougher  surround¬ 
ings.  His  rooms  were  scrupulously  neat, 
with  mignonette  in  the  windows  and  flow¬ 
ers  elegantly  planted  in  china  vases  ;  he 
spoke  little  in  general  society,  and  com¬ 
piled  biting  epigrams  or  classical  puns 
with  a  derisory  application  to  his  special 
associates.  In  short,  in  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  he  belonged  to  the  class  fop  or 
petit-mattre,  mincing,  precise,  affected, 
and  as  little  in  harmony  with  the  rowdy 
fellow-commoners  as  Hotspur’s  courtier 
with  the  rough  soldiers  on  the  battle¬ 
field. 

The  want  of  harmony  between  Gray 
and  his  surroundings  goes  far  to  explain 
his  singular  want  of  fertility.  In  fact, 
we  may  say — without  any  want  of  re¬ 
spect  for  a  venerable  institution — that 
Gray  could  hardly  have  found  a  more 
uncongenial  residence.  Cambridge 
boasts  of  its  poets  ;  and  a  University 
may  well  be  proud  which  has  had, 
amongst  many  others,  such  inmates  as 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Mr. 
Tennyson.  If  a  sceptic  chooses  to  ask 
what  share  the  University  can  claim  in 
stimulating  the  genius  of  those  illustri¬ 
ous  men,  the  answer  might  be  difficult. 
But,  in  any  case,  no  poet  except  Gray 
loved  his  University  well  enough  to  be¬ 
come  a  resident.  If  it  were  not  for 
Gray  I  should  be  inclined  to  guess  that 
a  poet  don  was  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  reason  is  very  obvious  to  any  one 
who  has  enjoyed  the  latter  title.  It  is 
simply  that  no  atmosphere  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  calculated  to  stimulate  that 
excessive  fastidiousness  which  all  but 
extinguished  Gray’s  productive  facul¬ 
ties.  He  might  wrap  himself  in  simple 
contempt  for  the  ale-drinking  vanity  of 
don.  He  could,  in  the  old  college 
slang,  “  sport  his  oak”  and  despise  their 
railings,  and  even  the  shouts  of  “  Fire  !” 
of  the  worthy  fellow-commoners.  But 
a  poet  requires  some  sympathy  and,  if 
possible,  some  worshippers.  The  inner 
circle  of  Gray’s  intimates  was  naturally 
composed  of  men  fastidious  like  himself. 


and  all  of  them  more  or  less  critics  by 
profession.  The  reflection  would  be 
forced  upon  his  mind,  whenever  he 
thought  of  publishing.  What  w’ill  be 
thought  of  my  poems  by  Provost  Snape 
and  Mr.  Public-Orator  Tunstall,  and 
Asheton  of  Jesus,  and  those  other  lu¬ 
minaries  whom  Dr.  Parr  commemorates  ? 
And  undoubtedly  their  first  thought 
would  be  to  show  their  claim  to  literarj' 
excellence  by  picking  holes  in  their 
friend’s  compositions.  They  w'ould  re¬ 
joice  greatly  when  they  could  show  that 
faculties  sharpened  by  the  detection  of 
false  quantities  and  slips  of  grammar  in 
their  pupils’  Latin  verses  were  equal  to 
the  discovery  of  solecisms  and  defective 
rhymes  in  the  work  of  a  living  poet. 
Gray’s  extreme  sensitiveness  to  all  such 
quillets  of  criticism  is  marked  in  every 
poem  he  wrote.  Had  he  been  forced  to 
fight  his  way  in  literature  he  would  have 
learnt  to  swallow  his  scruples  and  take 
the  chance  in  a  free  give-and-take  strug¬ 
gle  for  fame.  In  a  country  living  he 
might  have  forgotten  his  tormentors  and 
have  married  a  wife  to  secure  at  least 
one  thoroughly  appreciative  and  intelli- 
genf  admirer.  But  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
small  scholastic  clique,  however  little  he 
might  respect  their  individual  merits,  to 
have  the  chat  of  combination  rooms  ever 
in  his  ears,  to  be  worried  by  bands  of 
professional  critics  at  every  turn,  was  as 
though  a  singing  bird  should  build  over 
a  wasp  nest.  The  Elegy  and  the  Odes 
just  struggled  into  existence,  though 
much  of  them  was  written  before  he  set¬ 
tled  down  as  a  resident  ;  but  Gray,  like 
many  another  don  of  great  abilities,  fin¬ 
ished  but  a  minute  fragment  of  the  work 
of  which  he  more  or  less  contemplated 
the  execution.  The  books  contemplated 
but  never  carried  out  by  men  in  his 
position  would  make  a  melancholy  and 
extensive  catalogue.  The  effect  of  these 
influences  upon  his  work  is  palpable  to 
every  reader  of  Gray.  No  English  poet 
has  ever  given  more  decisive  proof  that 
he  shared  that  secret  of  clothing  even  an 
obvious  thought  in  majestic  and  resound¬ 
ing  language,  which  we  naturally  call 
Miltonic.  Though  he  modestly  asserts 
that  he  inherits 

Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bear. 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air, 
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yet  we  feel  that  none  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries — perhaps  none  of  his  successors — 
could  have  equalled,  in  dignity  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  style,  the  noble  passage  in  which 
that  phrase  occurs.  And  yet  we  must 
also  feel  that  if  his  “  car,”  as  he  says  of 
Dryden’s,  is  borne  by  “  coursers  of 
ethereal  race,”  they  are  constantly 
checked  before  they  can  get  into  full 
career.  He  takes  flight  as  if  the  azure 
deep  were  the  natural  home  in  which  he 
could  sail  suspended  like  the  eagle  with¬ 
out  perceptible  effort.  But  the  wings 
droop  before  they  are  well  unfurled,  and 
the  magnificent  strain  ceases  without 
giving  the  promised  satisfaction.  Even 
the  Eltgy  flags  a  little  towards  the  end  ; 
the  ”  hoary-headed  swain”  becomes 
rather  flat  in  his  remarks,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  epitaph  has  just  a  little  too  much 
twang  of  epigrammatic  smartness.  I 
fully  agree,  indeed,  with  Wolfe  that  it 
was  a  far  greater  achievement  to  write 
the  Elegy  than  to  storm  the  heights  of 
Abram,  and,  for  my  part,  hold  that  only 
a  soldier,  or  author,  or  civilian  of  ultra¬ 
military  enthusiasm  could  suppose  that 
such  a  comparison  involved  condescen¬ 
sion  on  the  side  of  the  general.  Gray 
and  his  personal  admirers  seem  to  have 
been  annoyed  at  the  preference  given  to 
this  above  his  other  writings.  It  proved, 
so  he  argued,  that  the  stupid  public 
cared  for  the  subject  instead  of  the  art ; 
that  they  liked  the  Elegy  as  they  liked 
Blair’s  Graven  and  would  have  liked  it 
as  well  if  the  same  thoughts  had  been 
expressed  in  prose.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  will  always  refuse  to  make  that 
distinction  between  form  and  matter 
which  seems  so  important  to  the  critical 
mind.  It  is  not,  however,  that  they  are  un¬ 
affected  by  the  artistic  skill,  but  that  they 
are  affected  unconsciously.  The  medi¬ 
tations  of  Blair,  of  Young,  and  of  Hervey, 
equally  popular  in  their  day,  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  for  want  of  the  inquisitive 
felicity  of  language  which  has  preserved 
the  Elegy.  It  is  a  commonplace  thing 
to  say  that  the  power  of  giving  freshness 
to  commonplace  is  amongst  the  highest 
proofs  of  poetical  genius.  One  reason  is, 
apparently,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  pure  and  ennobling  element 
from  the  coarser  materials  in  which  any 
obvious  truth  comes  to  be  embedded. 
The  difficulty  of  feeling  rightly  is  as  great 
as  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  worthy  ut¬ 


terance  of  the  feeling.  Everybody  may 
judge  of  the  difficulty  of  Gray’s  task  who 
will  attend  to  what  passes  at  a  funeral. 
On  such  an  occasion  one  is  inclined  to 
fancy,  d  priori,  mourners  will  drop  all 
affectation  and  speak  poetically  because 
they  will  speak  from  their  hearts  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  occasion 
on  which  there  is  generally  such  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  painful  and  jarring  senti¬ 
ment,  of  vulgarity,  affectation,  and  in¬ 
sincerity  ;  and  thus  Gray’s  meditations 
stand  out  from  other  treatments  of  a 
similar  theme  not  merely  by  the  techni¬ 
cal  merits  of  the  language,  but  by  the 
admirable  truth  and  purity  of  the  under¬ 
lying  sentiment.  The  temptation  to  be 
too  obtrusively  moral  and  improving,  to 
indulge  in  inappropriate  epigram,  in 
sham  feeling,  in  idle  sophistry,  in  strain¬ 
ed  and  exaggerated  gloominess,  or  even 
on  occasion  to  heighten  the  effect  by 
inappropriate  humor,  is  so  strong  with 
most  people  that  Gray’s  kindness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  qualities  which  were 
perceptible  to  the  despised  public,  must 
be  regarded  as  contributing  quite  as 
much  to  the  success  of  the  EAegy  as  the 
technical  merits  of  form,  which,  more¬ 
over,  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the 
merits  of  substance. 

Indeed,  when  we  come  to  the  other  odes 
which  have  similar  qualities  of  mere 
style,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  explain  the 
difference  of  reception.  The  beautiful 
Ode  upon  Eton,  for  example,  comes  into 
conflict  with  one’s  common  sense.  We 
know  too  well  that  an  Eton  boy  is  not 
always  the  happy  and  immaculate  crea¬ 
ture  of  Gray’s  fancy  ;  and  one  feels  that 
the  reflections  upon  his  probable  degra¬ 
dation  imply  a  fit  of  temporary  ill-humor 
in  the  poet,  supervening,  no  doubt,  upon 
a  deeper  vein  of  melancholy.  The  sen¬ 
timent  is  too  splenetic  to  be  pleasing. 
The  Bard,  which  has,  I  suppose,  been 
recited  by  school-boys  as  frequently  as 
the  Elegy,  is  a  more  curious  indication 
of  the  f>eculiarities  of  Gray’s  method  of 
composition.  Mason  gives  an  account 
of  the  remarkable  transformation  which 
it  underwent.  Gray’s  first  intention,  it 
appears,  was  that  the  bard  should  de¬ 
clare  prophetically  that  poets  should 
never  be  wanting  “  to  celebrate  true  vir¬ 
tue  and  valor  in  immortal  strains,  to  ex¬ 
pose  vice  and  infamous  pleasure,  and 
boldly  censure  tyranny  and  oppression.” 
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Undoubtedly  this  gives  a  meaning  to 
the  ode  worthy  of  the  beginning.  The 
victim  could  not  make  a  more  effective 
retort.  Hut,  unluckily,  when  the  bard 
had  got  into  full  swing  it  struck  him  that 
the  facts  were  not  what  his  theory  re¬ 
quired.  Shakespeare,  says  Mason,  liked 
Falstaff  in  spite  of  his  vices  ;  Milton 
censured  tyranny  in  prose  ;  Dryden  was 
a  court  parasite  ;  Pope,  a  Tory  ;  and 
Addison,  “  though  a  Whig,”  was  a  poor 
poet.  The  poor  bard  was  therefore  in 
the  miserable  position — one  of  the  most 
wretched  known  to  humanity — of  a  man 
who  has  begun  a  fine  speech  and  does 
not  see  his  way  out  of  it.  If  Gray  had 
taken  a  wider  view  of  the  poet’s  true  func¬ 
tion,  he  might  still  have  found  some  em¬ 
bodiment  for  his  thoughts  ;  for  English 
poetry,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
Whiggish,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
the  fullest  expression  of  the  more  liberal 
and  humanizing  conceptions  of  the  world 
which  have  to  struggle  against  the  ped¬ 
antry  and  narrowness  of  prosaic  pro¬ 
fessional  theorizers.  But  the  bard  re¬ 
quired  sound  Whig  poetry  to  point  his 
moral,  and  it  was  not  forthcoming. 
Consequently  he  has  to  take  refuge  in 
the  very  scanty  consolation  afforded  by 
the  bare  reflection  that  Spenser,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  Milton  would  begin  to  write 
some  time  after  the  descendants  of  a 
Welshman  had  ascended  the  throne. 
One  would  not  grudge  any  satisfaction 
to  an  unfortunate  gentleman  just  about 
to  commit  suicide  ;  but  one  must  admit 
that  he  was  easily  pleased. 

This  want  of  any  central  idea  converts 
the  ode  into  a  set  of  splendid  fragments 
of  verse,  which  scarcely  hold  together. 
Contemporary  critics  complained  griev¬ 
ously  of  its  ”  obscurity” — a  phrase 
which  seems  ill-placed  to  us  who  know 
by  experience  what  obscurity  may  really 
mean.  An  obscurity  removable  by  a 
slight  knowledge  of  English  history  and 
a  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Richard 
II.  is  said  to  have  been  starved  instead 
of  stabbed,  as  in  Shakespeare,  by  Ex¬ 
ton,  is  not  of  a  very  grievous  kind  ;  but 
the  absence  of  any  intelligible  motive  in 
the  bard’s  final  rupture  is  more  serious. 
A  poet  surely  might  have  acted  upon  the 
tant  pis  pour  les  fails  theory,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  his  general  assertion 
without  waiting  for  confirmatory  evi¬ 
dence.  A  writer  who,  like  Gray,  secretes 


his  poetry  line  by  line  and  spreads  the 
process  over  years,  seems  to  fall  into  the 
same  faults  which  are  more  frequently 
due  to  haste.  He  pores  over  his  con¬ 
ceptions  so  long  that  he  becomes  blind 
to  defects  obvious  to  a  fresh  observer, 
and  rather  misses  his  point,  as  he  intro¬ 
duces  minute  alterations  without  notic¬ 
ing  their  effect  on  the  context.  One 
wonders  how  a  man  of  Gray’s  exquisite 
perception  could  have  introduced  the 
lines — 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 

In  bearded  majesty  appear— 

without  seeing  that  we  are  only  saved  by 
a  comma,  and  a  comma  easily  neglected, 
from  assuming  that  a  Julia  Pastrana 
would  have  been  a  usual  phenomenon  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth.  Correction  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  freshness  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  has  died  away  is  apt  to  lead  to  such 
oversight. 

The  learned  and  fastidious  don  shows 
through  the  inspired  ”  bard”  by  many 
equally  unmistakable  indications.  His 
editor,  Mitford,  collected  a  number  of 
parallel  passages  which  curiously  indicate 
the  degree  in  which  his  mind  was  satu¬ 
rated  with  recollections  of  poetical  liter¬ 
ature.  It  seems  to  be  now  considered 
as  unjustifiable  plagiarism  for  a  poet  to 
assimilate  the  phrases  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  We  may,  indeed,  find  abundant 
proofs  of  familiarity  with  Shakespeare 
in  Shelley,  and  in  more  recent  writers  ; 
but  they  are  generally  of  the  unconscious 
kind,  and  would  be  avoided  as  sins 
against  originality.  The  poets  of  the 
last  century,  such  as  Goldsmith,  and 
especially  Pope,  had  no  scruples  in  the 
matter.  Their  work  did  not  profess  to 
be  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  inspiration. 
It  was  a  slow  elaboration,  with  which  it 
was  perfectly  allowable  to  interweave 
any  quantity  of  previously  manufactured 
material  so  long  as  the  juncture  was  not 
palpable.  Gray’s  adaptations  seem 
sometimes  to  make  the  whole  tissue  of 
his  poetry.  He  owns  to  an  unconscious 
appropriation  from  Green  (author  of  the 
Splee^  of  the  main  thought  of  his  Ode  to 
the  Springy  the  comparison  of  men  to 
ephemeral  insects.  But  everywhere  he  is 
giving  out  phrases  which  he  has  previ¬ 
ously  assimilated.  So  in  the  very  spirit¬ 
ed  translation  from  the  Norse,  “  Uprose 
the  king  of  men  with  speed,”  we  have  a 
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verse  from  the  Allegro — “  Right  against 
the  Eastern  Gate” — cropping  up  natu¬ 
rally  in  quite  a  fresh  connection.  A 
single  phrase  seems  to  combine  sever¬ 
al  semi-conscious  recollections.  The 
words  in  the  Bard  “  dear  as  the  ruddy 
drops  that  warm  my  heart”  come  from 
Shakespeare,  and  the  preceding  “  dear 
as  the  light  that  visits  those  sad  eyes” 
are  perhaps  from  Otway.  But  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  accumulate  instances  of  so  pal¬ 
pable  a  process. 

It  is  only  in  character,  again,  that 
Gray  should  have  clung  to  a  peculiar 
dictum,  as  he  would  have  insisted  upon 
wearing  his  proper  academical  costume 
in  a  performance  in  the  senate-house. 
He  would  no  more  have  dropped  into 
Wordsworth’s  vernacular  than  he  would 
have  smoked  a  pipe  in  one  of  Warton’s 
pot-houses.  Wordsworth  considered 
this  dignity  to  be  unnatural  pomposity  ; 
and  undoubtedly  the  language  is  fre¬ 
quently  conventional  and  ”  unnatural,” 
and  a  stumbling-block  of  offence  to  the 
generation  which  gave  up  wigs.  Equally 
annoying  was  Gray’s  immense  delight  in 
semi-allegorical  figures. .  We  have  whole 
catalogues  of  abstract  qualities  scarcely 
personified.  Ambition,  bitter  Scorn, 
grinning  Infamy,  Falsehood,  hard  Un¬ 
kindness,  keen  Remorse,  and  moody 
Madness  are  all  collected  in  one  stanza 
not  exceptional  in  style — beings  which 
to  us  are  almost  as  offensive  as  the  muse 
whom  he  has  pretty  well  ceased  to  in¬ 
voke,  though  he  still  appeals  to  his  lyre. 
This  fashion  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  the  celebrated  invocation,  some¬ 
where  recorded  by  Coleridge,  “  Inocula¬ 
tion,  heavenly  maid  !”  The  personified 
qualities  are  a  kind  of  fading  ”  survival” 
— ghosts  of  the  old  allegorical  persons 
who  put  on  a  rather  more  solid  clothing 
of  flesh  and  blood  with  Spenser,  and 
with  Gray  scarcely  putting  in  a  stronger 
claim  to  vitality  than  is  implied  in  the 
use  of  capital  letters.  The  “  muses” 
were  nearly  extinct,  and  in  Pope’s  time 
the  gods  and  goddesses  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  so  much  “  machinery”  in¬ 
vented  by  Homer  to  work  his  epic 
poetry.  They  were,  in  fact,  passions 
and  qualities  in  masquerade  ;  and  they 
therefore  found  it  very  easy,  in  the  next 
generation,  to  drop  even  this  thin  dis¬ 
guise,  and  fit  themselves  for  poetic  usage. 


not  by  taking  the  name  of  a  pagan  deity, 
but  by  a  simple  typographical  device. 

What  would  Gray  have  done  under 
more  congenial  circumstances  if  he  pro¬ 
duced  such  inimitable  fragments  under 
such  adverse  conditions — when  his 
learning  threatened  to  choke  his  fire, 
when  his  exquisite  taste  was  pampered 
with  excessive  fastidiousness,  and  his 
temper  and  position  alienated  him  from 
the  most  vigorous  intellectual  movement 
of  the  day  ?  Perhaps — for  the  region  of 
the  might-have-been  is  boundless— he 
would  have  produced  a  masterpiece  of 
the  “  grand  style,”  worthy  of  a  place  by 
Milton’s  finest  work  ;  or,  as  possibly, 
he  would  have  done  nothing.  It  is  an 
amusing  exercise  of  the  imagination  to 
place  our  favorite  authors  in  different 
countries  and  centuries,  and  to  trace 
their  hypothetical  development  a  century 
earlier.  I  fancy  that  Gray  would  have 
buried  himself  still  more  profoundly 
from  the  political  convulsions  which  at¬ 
tracted  Milton’s  sterner  and  more  active 
spirit ;  he  would  have  studied  Plotinus 
and  Maimonides,  and  found  sympathetic 
companionship  amongst  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  ;  he  would  have  written  some 
fragment  of  semi-mystical  reverie,  show¬ 
ing  stupendous  learning  and  philosoph¬ 
ic  breadth  of  thought,  and  possibly 
have  composed  some  divine  poems  for 
the  admiration  of  Henry  More  or  John 
Norris.  Warton,  doubtless,  would  at 
any  period  have  enjoyed  Oxford  ale,  and 
joined  in  the  jolly  song.  “  Back  and 
side  go  bare,  go  bare  he  w’ould  have 
sometimes  accompanied  Burton  on  the 
rambles  where  he  was  thrown  into  fits  of 
laughter  by  listening  to  the  ribaldry  of 
the  bargees  at  the  bridge  end  ;  he  would 
still  have  been  an  antiquarian,  and  his 
notebook  might  have  contributed  quaint 
scraps  of  learning  to  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  Mason,  anxious  not  to 
sink  the  man  of  the  world  in  the  country 
parson,  would  have  racked  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  brains  for  conceits  worthy  to  be 
placed  beside  the  most  fashionable  com¬ 
positions  of  Donne  or  Cowley.  Horace 
Walpole  would,  of  course,  have  been  at 
any  time  the  prince  of  gossips  ;  he  would 
have  kept  most  judiciously  on  the  safe 
side  in  the  most  dangerous  revolutions, 
and  have  come  just  near  enough  to  col¬ 
lect  the  most  interesting  scandals  in  the 
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courts  of  the  Stuarts  ;  but  probably  his 
lively  intellect  would  have  led  him  to 
drop  in  occasionally  at  the  meetings  of 
the  infant  Royal  Society,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  the  early  cultivators  of  a 
taste  for  ancient  marbles  or  a  judicious 
patron  of  Vandykes.  It  is,  perhaps, 
harder  to  assign  the  precise  place  in  our 
own  days,  when  the  separate  niches  are 
not  so  distinctly  marked  off,  and  even 
the  Universities  scarcely  afford  a  satis¬ 
factory  refuge  for  the  would-be  recluse  ; 
but  at  least  one  may  assume  that  each  of 
them  would  have  been  aesthetic  to  his 
fingers’  ends,  and  have  been  thoroughly 
on  a  level  with  the  last  new  develop¬ 
ments  of  taste,  whether  for  mediaeval 
architecture  or  the  art  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  or  that  style  which  is  called  after 
Queen  Anne.  The  snapdragon  which 
Cardinal  Newman  saw  from  his  windows 
of  Trinity,  and  took  for  the  emblem  of 
his  perpetual  residence  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  probably  flourishing  when 
Warton’s  residence  in  the  same  college 
ceased  ;  and  Warton,  in  spite  of  that  love 
of  ale  which  is  perhaps  more  prominent 
than  it  "should  be  in  our  impressions  of 
his  character,  would  beyond  all  doubt 
have  been  a  member  of  that  school  of 
which  his  successor  was  the  greatest 
ornament,  and  which  has  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  old  phrase  High  Church. 
It  was  amongst  the  Wartons  and  their 
friends  that  the  word  “Gothic,”  used 
by  earlier  writers  as  a  simple  term  of 
abuse,  came  to  have  a  more  appreciative 
meaning  ;  they  were  the  originators  of 
the  so-called  romanticism  made  popular 
by  Scott,  and  which  counts  for  so  much 
in  the  Anglo-Catholic  development. 

The  paradox,  in  short,  with  which  I 
started  comes  simply  to  this  :  that  Gray 
and  his  friends  were  eclectics.  This  taste 
for  the  “  Gothic”  was  a  kind  of  happy 
thought,  a  lucky  discovery  made  by  men 
feeling  round  rather  vaguely  for  a  new 
mode  of  literary  and  artistic  enjoyment 
— not  quite  content  with  the  exceedingly 
comfortable  and  respectable  century  in 
which  they  lived,  and  yet  not  clearly 
.  seeing  how  to  improve  upon  it.  Horace 
Walpole,  the  shrewdest  of  all  and  the 
least  of  a  recluse,  was,  on  one  side,  a 
thorough  man  of  his  time  ;  he  was  a 
freethinker  of  the  Voltaire  type  ;  believ¬ 
ed— so  far  as  he  believed  in  anything — 
in  Pope’s  poetry  and  Locke’s  philoso¬ 


phy  ;  he  sneered  at  enthusiasm  and  sen¬ 
timentalism,  and  at  any  revolutionary 
movement  calculated  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  deprive  Horace  Walpoles  of 
comfortable  sinecures.  But  he  had  a 
taste,  and  money  to  spend  upon  it  ;  so 
he  made  Gothic  chapels  and  halls  of 
lath  and  pla.ster,  played  with  antiqua¬ 
rian  researches,  and  wrote  a  romance 
which  was  made  of  literary  lath  and 
plaster  to  match  the  materials  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill.  Gray’s  dilettanteism  was 
far  more  serious  and  systematic,  but  it 
necessarily  took  the  same  direction.  He 
did  more  than  dabble  in  antiquarianism  ; 
he  read  with  insatiable  appetite  ;  he  be¬ 
came,  I  suppose,  profound  in  Gothic 
architecture,  so  far  as  isolated  efforts 
could  make  a  man  profound.  But  his 
attempts  at  putting  his  theory  in  practice 
were  clearly  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  kind. 
He  instructs  his  friend  to  buy  bits  of 
plain  colored  glass,  and  arrange  the  tops 
of  his  windows  in  a  “  mosaic  of  his  own 
fancy,  ’  ’  only  observing  that,  to  give  them 
a  “  Gothic  aspect,”  it  will  be  enough  to 
turn  the  fragments  “  corner-ways.” 
Then  he  manages  to  procure  “  stucco 
paper”  at  yi.  a  yard,  which  is  “  rather 
pretty  and  nearly  Gothic,”  and  appar¬ 
ently  represents  Gothic  arches  and 
niches.  It  will  produce  an  awkward 
effect,  as  he  admits,  where  the  pattern 
has  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  is  awake  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  crude  revival.  Painters,  as  he  says, 
make  objects  which  are  more  like  goose 
pies  than  cathedrals.  The  new  toy  was 
still  in  a  very  imperfect  and  rickety 
state.  One  of  the  quaintest  illustrations 
of  the  Gothicism  of  that  time  is  in 
Mason’s  English  Garden.  It  is  a  weary 
bit  of  didactic  poetry,  and  a  most  ami¬ 
able  and  lenient  critic.  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  dullest 
poem  which  he  ever  attempted  to  read. 
It  is  hard,  says  Coleridge,  to  suppose  it 
“  wholly  destitute  of  beauties,  espe¬ 
cially”  (why  especially  ?)  “  as  it  consists 
of  2423  lines  of  blank  verse  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  any. 
Had  the  critic  j)ersevered  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  book,  he  might  at  least  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  smile  at  the  author. 
Mason  tries  to  enliven  his  performance 
by  a  story  about  a  pattern  man  of  taste 
and  virtue,  named  Alcander,  whose  trag¬ 
ical  sorrows  are  soothed  by  religion  and 
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landscape  gardening.  It  is  enough* to 
notice  his  performances  in  the  last  capac¬ 
ity.  Alcander,  as  his  name  suggests, 
is  an  English  country  gentleman,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  ancient  mansion 

Coeval  with  those  rich  cathedral  fanes 

(Gothic  ill  named)  whose  harmony  results 

From  disunited  parts. 

Alcander  shows  his  taste  by  a  restoration 
in  the  manner  of  the  time.  Let  every 
structure,  he  proclaims, 

needful  for  a  farm 

Arise  in  castle-semblance  :  the  huge  bam 
Shall  with  a  mock  portcullis  awe  the  gate 
Where  Ceres  entering,  o’er  the  flail-proof  floor 
In  golden  triumph  rides  ;  some  tower  rotund 
Shall  to  the  pigeons  and  their  callow  young 
Safe  roost  afford,  and  every  buttress  broad 
Whose  proud  projection  seems  a  mass  of  stone 
Give  space  to  stall  the  heifer  and  the  steed. 

So  shall  each  part,  though  turned  to  rural  use, 
Deceive  the  eye  with  those  bold  feudal  farms 
Which  Fancy  loves  to  gaze  on. 

He  afterwards  adopts  a  similar  method 
To  hide  the  structure  rude  where  Winter  pounds 
In  conic  pit  his  congelations  hoar  ; 

concealing  his  ice  house  and  dairy  be¬ 
hind  a  modern  “time-struck  abbey.” 
Alcander  thus  displays  those  admirable 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  enable 
him  to  bear  with  resignation  the  melan¬ 
choly  death  of  a  beloved  object.  He 
finally  consoles  himself  by  placing  her 
monument  in  a  sham  hermitage.  The 
Gothic  revival  of  a  century  ago  sounds 
absurd  enough  to  our  ears,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  our  foolery  is  more 
systematic  and  scientific,  as  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  destructive.  Alcander,  hap¬ 
pily,  did  not  “  restore”  his  castle, 
though  he  surrounded  it  with  those 
queer  farm  buildings  and  brand-new 
ruins.  Pope,  it  seems,  had  set  the 
fashion  of  landscape  gardening  on  the  lit¬ 
tle  plot  of  ground  which,  as  Horace 
Walpole  tells  us,  he  had  “  twisted  and 
twirled,  and  rhymed  and  harmonized,  till 
it  appeared  two  or  three  sweet  little 
lawns  opening  and  opening  beyond  one 
another,  the  whole  surrounded  with 
thick,  impenetrable  woods.”  Mason, 
Spence,  Shenstone,  and  other  persons  of 
literary  note  helped,  according  to  their 
opportunities,  to  promote  the  revolt 
against  the  old-fashioned  style  in  which, 
as  Mason  puts  it.  Folly  combined  with 
Wealth 

To  plan  that  formal,  dull,  disjointed  scene 

Which  once  was  call’d  a  garden. 


He  denounces  the  stiff  canals,  the  clip¬ 
ped  yews  and  holly  hedges,  and  the 
geometric  patterns  of  “  tonsile  box” 
with  the  zeal  of  a  reformer.  The  theory 
seems  to  be  that  a  garden  ought  to  look 
as  if  it  were  not  a  garden.  The  change 
of  taste,  however,  was  doubtless  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  the  growing  “  love  of  na¬ 
ture,”  though  I  do  not  presume  to  dis¬ 
cuss  its  merits.  It  was  a  development 
parallel  to  the  literary  change  implied 
in  the  renewed  taste  for  old  ballads,  for 
archaic  poetry,  or  what  passed  for  such 
under  the  names  of  Ossian  and  Rowley, 
and  for  Elizabethan  literature. 

Such  tastes,  however  significant  of  the 
advent  of  a  literary  revolution,  did  not 
imply  any  revolutionary  purpose  in  their 
cultivators.  If  Gray  loved  Spenser  he 
was  even  more  enthusiastic  about  Dry- 
den,  from  whom  he  professed  to  have 
learnt  the  art  of  versification.  Cowper 
tried  to  supersede  Pope’s  Homer.  Gray 
declared  that  nobody  would  ever  trans¬ 
late  Homer  as  well  as  Pope.  Gray  was 
as  orthodox  in  his  literary  as  in  his  phil¬ 
osophical  profession  of  faith  ;  and  his 
most  avowed  disciple  Mason  was,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  same  persuasion.  In  War- 
ton  and  Beattie  there  is  clearly  some 
anticipation  of  Scott’s  romanticism,  but 
Mason’s  experiments  were  rather  in  the 
classical  direction.  His  English  Garden 
was  his  most  ponderous  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful  performance.  In  some  other  efforts 
he  showed  a  keenness  of  style,  a  caus¬ 
ticity  of  satire,  which  induced  the  late 
Mr,  Dilke  to  suggest  him  (not  quite  seri¬ 
ously,  1  fancy)  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  questionable  honor  of  being  the 
real  Junius.  It  would  be  difficult  in¬ 
deed  to  imagine  that  Junius  could  by 
any  possibility  have  been  a  country  cler¬ 
gyman,  living  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  at  a  distance  from  the  political  gos¬ 
sip  of  the  day,  however  much  interested 
in  the  spread  of  sound  Whig  principles. 
It  is  amusing  to  read  the  correspondence 
between  Mason  and  his  two  friends  Gray 
and  Walpole,  and  to  note  how  the  re¬ 
spectful  disciple,  reverently  receiving 
from  his  teachers  little  hints  of  criticism 
— laudatory,  it  is  true,  for  the  most  part, 
but  also  dashed  with  tolerably  sharp  sar¬ 
casm — gradually  developes  into  the 
rather  dandified  clergyman,  anxious  to 
show  that  the  man  of  the  world  is  not 
altogether  sunk  in  the  rustic  parson  ; 
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that  he  is  no  pedant,  but  a  man  of  taste, 
and  capable  of  tagging  his  remarks  with 
bits  of  fashionable  French,  and  even  of 
occasionally  repaying  in  kind  his  corre¬ 
spondent’s  affluence  of  the  latest  scandals. 
Mason's  clerical  gown  did  not  sit  very 
well  upon  him,  though  he  seems  to  have 
been  conscientious  and  independent, 
and  not  without  some  genuine  kindliness 
of  nature.  But  he  always  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  out  of  place  in  his 
cassock.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  more  quaint  expression  of  the  unpro¬ 
fessional  turn  of  mind  in  a  clergyman 
than  a  defence  of  Christianity  in  one 
of  his  sermons.  “  If,”  he  says,  ”  the 
British  Constitution  will  not  enable  a 
man  to  dispense  with  religion,  we  must 
admit  that  nothing  can  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  establish  a  proposition  which 
certainly  would  not  be  considered  as  re¬ 
quiring  defence  in  a  modern  pulpit — that 
even  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  did  not  supersede  the  Gospels. 
His  claims  to  be  a  conceivable  Junius 
seem  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  clever 
squib  called  Heroic  Epistle,  which  is  an 
amusing  burlesque  of  the  architectural 
crotchets  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  and  im- 
])lies  a  want  of  reverence  for  George  III. 
Mason  took  immense  pains  to  conceal 
the  authorship  of  this  and  some  less  suc¬ 
cessful  sequels,  and  so  far  followed  the 
steps  of  Junius  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
fancy  that  the  great  pamphleteer  would 
have  made  such  a  cackling  over  such  a 
trifle,  or  have  been  so  sensitive  to  the 
praises  of  his  confidant  Walpole. 

Gray  speaks  of  Mason’s  “  insatiable 
reforming  mouth,”  and  remarks  that  he 
has  no  passions  *•’  except  a  little  malice 
and  revenue.”  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  acidity  m  his  nature,  developed,  per¬ 
haps,  by  his  uncongenial  position  and  by 
domestic  trouble,  if  he  had  not  the  ran¬ 
cor  and  force  which  make  a  great  sat¬ 
irist  ;  but  in  earlier  days  Gray  found  in 
him  a  simple-minded  and  enthusiastic 
disciple,  who  read  little  or  nothing,  but 
wrote  abundance,  “and  that  with  a  de¬ 
sign  to  make  a  fortune  by  it.”  His  two 
poems  Elfrida  and  Caractacus  were  fruits 
of  this  early  fluency.  They  have  been 
criticised  elaborately  by  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge,  but  belong,  I  think,  to  that  kind 
and  class  of  literature  upon  which  serious 
criticism  would  be  rather  wasted.  It  is 
not  that  they  are  bad  ;  rather  they  sug¬ 


gest  an  uncomfortable  reflection  upon 
the  quantity  of  real  talent,  as  well  as 
conscientious  effort,  which  may  be 
thrown  away  in  producing  work  unmis¬ 
takably  second-rate  and  void  of  genuine 
vitality.  We  can  better  estimate  the  ex¬ 
treme  rarity  and  value  of  genius  by  meas¬ 
uring  it  against  the  achievements  of  re¬ 
markable  cleverness.  Hastily  read,  or 
read  whilst  still  possessing  the  gloss  of 
novelty,  Mason’s  work  might  look  like 
Gray’s.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  first 
stanza  of  a  chorus  from  Caractacus,  which 
Gray  not  only  praised  to  Mason,  but 
cites  in  one  of  his  notes  as  a  proof  that 
sublime  odes  could  still  be  written  in 
English  ; — 

Hark  !  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread. 

That  shook  the  earth  with  thund’ring  tread  ? 
’Twas  Death.  In  ha.ste 
The  warrior  past ; 

High  towered  his  helmed  head  : 

I  mark’d  his  mail  ;  I  mark’d  his  shield  ; 

I  ’spyed  the  sparkling  of  his  spear  ; 

I  saw  his  giant  arm  the  falchion  wield  ; 

Wide  wav’d  the  lickering  blade,  and  fir’d  the 
angry  air.* 

Longer  quotation  might  be  tiresome  ; 
but  Mason  continues  to  the  end  with  all 
the  manner  of  a  genuine  poet,  and  doubt¬ 
less  cheated  himself  as  well  as  Gray  into 
the  impression  that  he  had  the  real  stuff 
in  him.  The  effect  is  respectable  at  a 
little  distance,  though  the  work  will  not 
bear  a  moment’s  inspection. 

The  general  design  of  the  plays,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  to  my  purpose  than  the 
merits  of  their  execution.  At  that  time 
the  worship  of  Shakespeare,  though 
sometimes  extravagant,  had  not  become 
a  mere  slavish  idolatry.  It  was  still 
permitted  to  see  spots  in  the  sun  ;  and 
not  yet  fashionable  for  poets  to  try  to 
revive  the  Elizabethan  style,  though 
Mason  made  one  feeble  attempt  at  a  play 
”  on  the  old  English  model.”  Gray, 
with  his  catholic  taste,  admired  Racine, 
and  began  a  play  in  imitation  of  Britan- 
nicus ;  and  the  faithful  Mason  decided 
that  a  “  medium  between  the  French  and 
English  taste  would  be  preferable  to 
either.”  He  had  also  a  fancy  that  the 
ancient  chorus  might  be  restored,  so  as 
at  once  to  give  greater  opportunities  for 


•The  last  line  is  an  emendation  for  “  Cour¬ 
age  was  in  his  van  and  Conquest  in  his  rear,” 
a  line  still  more  <J  la  Gray,  but  removed  in 
compliance  with  a  criticism  of  Gray’s. 
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poetical  descriptions  and  the  graceful 
introduction  of  “  moral  reflections.” 
Though  Gray  ridiculed  his  arguments 
pretty  sharply,  he  stuck  to  his  plan  as 
obstinately  as  Sam  Weller  when  insist¬ 
ing,  in  defiance  of  paternal  remon¬ 
strances,  upon  a  poetical  conclusion  to 
his  love  letter.  Accordingly,  in  Elfrida 
and  Caractacus,  certain  bands  of  British 
virgins  and  druids  talk  the  twaddle  and 
burst  into  the  lyrical  irrelevance  which 
are  the  function  of  a  chorus.  Mason 
had  abundant  self-complacency  ;  and 
though  his  plays  had  only  a  moderate 
success,  owing  to  the  bad  taste  of  the 
public,  he  felt  that  his  ingenious  eclec¬ 
ticisms  combined  the  various  merits  of 
Sophocles,  Racine,  and  Shakesjieare. 
Unsuccessful  authors  may  well  invoke 
blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  con¬ 
ceit.  But  Mason,  after  all,  writes  like  a 
cultivated  scholar,  with  sensibility  to 
poetic  excellence,  though  without  real 
l)oetic  power  ;  and  if  we  laugh  at  his 
taste,  our  grandchildren  will  probably 
laugh  with  equal  self-satisfaction  at  ours. 

In  truth,  this  fashion  of  writing  plays 
not  intended,  or  scarcely  intended,  for 
the  stage,  of  which  Mason  was  one  of 
the  first  originators,  is  characteristic  of 
the  whole  school.  I  will  not  argue  a  large 
question  here,  or  deny  that  something 
may  be  said  for  the  practice  ;  and  yet  it 
seems  as  though  a  play  which  is  not  to 
be  acted  has  a  more  than  superficial  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  feudal  castles  which 
w’ere  not  meant  for  defence,  and  the 
abbeys  in  which  there  were  to  be  no 
monies.  The  farm  is  dictated  by  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  no  longer  present  to  the 
writer’s  mind,  and  are  therefore  apt  to 
be  a  mere  encumbrance.  If  you  build  a 
portcullis  to  let  in  cow’s,  not  to  exclude 
marauders,  it  is  apt  to  become  rather 
ludicrously  unreal.  If  you  know  that 
your  play  is  to  be  read  and  not  to  be 
seen,  the  whole  dramatic  arrangement  is 
on  the  w’ay  to  become  a  mere  sham.  It 
does  not  grow  out  of  the  poetical  concep¬ 
tion,  but  is  fitted  on  to  it  in  compliance 
with  a  fashion.  Why  bother  yourself  to 
make  the  actors  tell  a  story,  when  it  is 
simpler  and  easier  to  tell  it  yourself  ? 

In  this  sense  literature  grows  more 
“  artificial”  as  it  is  encumbered  with 
more  dead  forms  having  no  significance 
except  as  remnants  of  extinct  condi¬ 
tions.  There  was  a  time,  we  are  told. 


when  art  was  perfectly  spontaneous,  and 
the  critic  was  happily  not  existent. 
People  sang  or  recited  by  instinct,  with¬ 
out  asking  how'  or  why.  That  golden 
age — if  it  ever  existed  since  men  were 
monkeys — had  long  passed  away  even  in 
the  beginning  of  modern  literature. 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  for  example, 
probably  thought  about  the  principles  of 
their  art  almost  as  much  as  their  modern 
critics,  and  were  very  consciously  trying 
experiments  and  devising  new  forms  of 
expression.  But  as  the  noxious  animal 
called  a  critic  becomes  rampant,  we  have 
a  different  phase,  which  seems  to  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  case  of  Gray  and  his 
fellows.  The  distinction  seems  to  be 
that  the  critic,  as  he  grows  more  con¬ 
ceited,  not  only  lays  down  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  imaginative  impulse,  but 
begins  to  think  himself  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  any  given  effect  at  pleasure.  He 
has  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  can  tell  you  what  is  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  llamltt,  or 
an  Agamemnon^  or  an  Iliad,  and  can 
therefore  teach  you  what  materials  to 
select  and  how  to  combine  them.  He 
can  give  you  a  recipe  for  an  epic  poem, 
or  for  communicating  the  proper  medi¬ 
aeval  or  classical  flavor  to  your  perform¬ 
ance.  If  he  is  as  clever  a  man  as  Mason, 
he  will  perhaps  go  a  little  further,  and 
show  not  only  how  to  extract  the  pecu¬ 
liar  essence  of  a  Racine  or  a  Shakes¬ 
peare,  but  how  to  mix  the  result  so  as 
to  produce  something  better  than 
either.  In  one  respect  he  has  clearly 
made  an  advance.  He  is  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  historical 
study  of  different  literary  forms.  In 
such  quaint,  old-fashioned  criticism  as 
Addison  applied  to  Milton,  where 
Longinus,  and  Aristotle,  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  M.  Bossu  are  invoked  as  final  authori¬ 
ties  about  the  “  fable”  and  the  ”  ma¬ 
chinery”  and  the  character  of  the  hero, 
we  perceive  that  the  critic  is  still  per¬ 
suaded  that  there  is  one  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  and  infallible  code  of  art,  applicable 
in  all  times  and  places.  Milton  and 
Homer  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
same  class,  and  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  laws.  The  later  critic,  taking  a 
wider  survey  and  rummaging  amongst 
the  antiquarian  stores  to  discover  any 
perils  hidden  under  Dryasdust’s  accu¬ 
mulations,  began  to  see  that  there  were 
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many  different  types  of  art,  each  of 
which  possessed  its  own  charm  and 
characteristic  excellence.  He  scarcely 
saw  at  first  that  each  form  was  also  the 
outgrowth  of  a  particular  set  of  condi¬ 
tions,  and  could  not  be  produced  inde¬ 
pendently  of  them.  It  seemed  easy  to 
restore  anything  that  struck  him  as  pic¬ 
turesque  or  graceful.  He  could  give 
the  old  ballad  air  by  an  arbitrary  com¬ 
bination  of  bad  spelling,  or  make  his 
ruined  abbey  out  of  a  scene  painter’s 
materials. 

'I'his  early  race  of  critics  had  no  direct 
hostility  to  their  own  century  or  to  its 
early  classicalism.  They  were  not  icono¬ 
clasts,  but  only  adding  some  new  idols 
to  the  old  pantheon.  They  aimed  at 
being  men  of  finer  and  more  catholic 
taste  than  their  neighbors,  but  wished 
to  extend  the  borders  of  orthodoxy,  to 
rei)eal  the  anathema  which  had  been 
pronounced  upon  the  “  Gothicism”  and 
barbarism  of  our  old  authors,  not  to 
anathematize  the  existing  order  in  re¬ 
venge.  They  were  quiet,  orthodox,  and 
substantially  conservative,  even  if  nom¬ 
inally  Whiggish,  and  feared  or  detested 
revolutionary  impulses  of  any  kind  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  Such  men 
as  Mason  or  the  Wartons  tried  literary 
experiments  which  are  now  of  no  great 
value,  because  they  represent  at  best  the 
attempts  of  a  superficial  connoisseur  of 
talent.  They  did  something  by  attract¬ 
ing  interest  to  researches  which  pro¬ 
duced  greater  results  when  carried  on 
by  more  thorough  workers  in  the  same 
mine.  But  it  is  also  true  that  they  were 
amongst  the  first  to  fall  into  the  blun¬ 
ders  since  repeated  on  a  more  gigantic 
scale  by  successors  who  have  tried  more 
systematically  to  galvanize  extinct  forms 
into  a  semblance  of  vitality. 

Gray,  the  man  of  real  poetic  genius, 
was  also,  if  his  friends  judged  rightly, 
the  most  profound  antiquarian  and  the 
most  deeply  read  of  the  whole  school. 
Many  of  his  critics  have  lamented  the 
time  which  he  spent  in  making  elaborate 
tables  of  chronology,  in  studying  geneal¬ 
ogy,  and  annotating  Dugdale’s 
ticon,  or  G  rosier’ s  History  of  the  Chinese 
Dynasties,  or  the  Botany  of  Linnaeus, 
when  he  might  have  been  writing  more 
elegies.  There  is  so  much  to  regret  in 
the  world  that  one  would  not  waste 
much  lamentation  upon  might-have- 


beens.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
Burns  took  to  drink,  that  Byron  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  wife,  that  Shelley  was 
drowned  in  a  squall,  and  that  Gray 
wasted  intellect  upon  labors  which  were 
absolutely  fruitless  ;  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  sit  down  and  cry  over  it  all. 
We  must  take  what  we  can  get,  and  be 
thankful.  But  neither  can  one  quite 
accept  the  optimist  theory  that  Gray 
really  did  all  that  he  could  have  done 
under  different  circumstances.  The  fire 
was  all  but  choked  by  the  fuel,  and  the 
cloisters  of  Pembroke  acted  as  a  toler¬ 
ably  effective  extinguisher  upon  what 
was  left.  The  peculiar  merit  of  Gray 
is  that  he  had  force  enough,  though 
only  at  the  cost  of  slow  and  laborious 
travail,  to  find  an  utterance  for  genuine 
emotion,  which  was  enriched  instead  of 
being  made  unnatural  by  his  varied 
culture.  The  critic  in  him  never  injur¬ 
ed  the  quality,  but  only  reduced  the 
quantity,  of  his  work.  What  little  he 
left  is  so  perfect  in  its  kind,  so  far  above 
any  contemporary  performances,  because 
he  never  forgot,  like  some  learned  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  poet 
should  be  to  touch  our  hearts  by  show¬ 
ing  his  own,  and  not  to  exhibit  his  learn¬ 
ing,  or  his  fine  taste,  or  his  skill  in  mim¬ 
icking  the  notes  of  his  predecessors. 
He  could  rarely  cast  aside  his  reserve, 
or  forget  his  academical  dignity  enough 
to  speak  at  all  ;  but  when  he  does  speak 
he  always  shows  that  the  genuine  depth 
of  feeling  underlies  the  crust  of  pro¬ 
priety.  He  cannot  drop,  nor  does  he 
desire  to  drop,  the  conventionality  of 
style,  but  he  makes  us  feel  that  he  is  a 
human  being  before  he  is  a  critic  or  a 
don.  He  wears  stately  robes  because  it 
is  an  ingrained  habit,  but  he  does  not 
suppose  that  the  tailor  can  make  the 
man.  In  his  letters  this  is  as  clear  as  in 
his  poetry.  His  habitual  reserve  re¬ 
strains  him  from  sentimentalizing,  and 
he  generally  relieves  himself  by  a  pleas¬ 
ant  vein  of  sub-acid  humor.  But  now 
and  then  he  speaks,  as  it  were,  shyly  or 
half  afraid  to  unbosom  himself,  and  yet 
with  a  pathetic  tenderness  which  con¬ 
quers  our  sympathy.  Such  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  little  letter  to  Mason  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  or  still  more  the  letter  in 
which  he  confides  to  his  friend  Nichols 
how  he  had  “  discovered  a  thing  very 
little  known,  which  is  that  in  one’s 
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whole  life  one  can  never  have  more 
than  a  single  mother.”  Sterne  might 
have  written  a  chapter  of  exquisite  sen¬ 
timentalizing  without  approaching  the 
pathetic  charm  of  that  single  touch  of 
the  reserved  and  outwardly  pedantic 
don.  His  utterance  is  wrung  from  him 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  still  half  veiled 
by  the  quaintness  of  the  phrase. 

Gray’s  love  of  nature  shows  itself  in 
the  same  way.  He  does  not  make  poet¬ 
ical  capital  out  of  it,  and  indeed  has  an 
impression  that  it  would  be  scarcely  be¬ 
coming.  He  would  agree  with  Pope’s 
contempt  for  “pure  description.” 
Fields  and  hills  should  only  be  admitted 
in  the  background  of  his  dignified 
poetry,  and  just  so  far  as  they  are  obvi¬ 
ously  appropriate  to  the  sentiment  to  be 
expressed.  But  when  he  does  speak  it 
is  always  with  the  most  genuine  feeling 
in  every  word.  There  is  a  charming 
little  description  of  the  Southampton 
Water  and  of  a  sunrise — he  can  “  hardly 
believe”  that  anybody  ever  saw  a  sun¬ 
rise  before — which  are  as  perfect  vign¬ 
ettes  as  can  be  put  upon  paper  within 
equal  limits,  worth  acres  of  more  pre¬ 
tentious  word-painting.  He  rather  de¬ 
spised  Mason’s  gardening  tastes,  it 
seems,  on  the  ground  that  his  sham 
wildernesses  and  w’aterfalls  could  never 
come  up  to  Skiddaw  and  Lodore.  To 
spend  a  week  at  Keswick  is  for  him  to 
be  “  in  Elysium.”  He  kept  notes,  too, 
about  natural  history,  which  seem  to 
show  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  behavior 
of  birds  or  insects  as  that  of  White  of 
Selborne  himself.  And  yet  his  sensibil 
ity  to  such  impressions  has  scarcely  left 
a  trace  in  his  poetry,  except  in  the  mop¬ 
ing  owl  and  the  droning  flight  of  the 
beetle  in  the  Elegy.  The  Spring  has  to 
appear  in  company  with  the  “  rosy-bos- 
om’d  hours,”  and  the  Muse  and  the  in¬ 
sects  have  to  preach  a  pathetic  little  ser¬ 
mon  to  justify  the  notice  which  is  taken 


of  them.  Obviously  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  mountain  worship  which  would  satisfy 
Scott  or  Wordsworth.  Gray  was,  per¬ 
haps,  capable  of  feeling  “  the  impulse 
from  the  vernal  wood,  ’  ’  as  truly  as  Words¬ 
worth,  but  he  would  have  altogether  re¬ 
jected  the  doctrine  that  it  could  teach 
him  more  than  all  “  the  sages,”  and  re¬ 
sisted  the  temptation  to  throw  his  books 
aside  except  for  a  brief  constitutional. 
A  turn  in  the  backs  of  the  colleges  was 
enough  for  him,  as  a  rule,  and  some¬ 
times  he  may  thoroughly  enjoy  a  brief 
holiday  by  the  side  of  Derwentwater  as 
a  delightful  relief  after  the  muddy  ooz- 
ings  of  the  Cam.  Nobody  could,  in  this 
sense,  love  nature  with  a  more  sincere 
and  vivid  affection  ;  but  such  a  love  of 
nature  is  not  symptomatic,  as  with 
Wordsworth,  or  Cowper,  or  Rousseau, 
of  any  preference  of  savage,  or  rustic, 
or  simple  life  to  the  existing  order  of 
civilized  society.  It  implied  at  most 
the  development  of  a  new  taste,  inade¬ 
quately  appreciated  by  the  cockney  men 
of  letters  of  his  own  or  the  preceding 
generation,  but  not  that  passionate  long¬ 
ing  for  relief  from  an  effete  set  of  con¬ 
ventions,  poetical,  political,  and  social, 
characteristic  of  the  rising  school.  His 
head,  when  he  travels,  is  evidently  as 
full  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  as  of 
Ossian,  and  he  reconstructs  and  repeo¬ 
ples  Netley  Abbey  in  fancy  to  give  a 
charm  to  the  Solent.  He  places  in  it  a 
monk,  who  glances  at  the  white  sail 
that  shoots  by  over  a  stretch  of  blue 
glittering  sea  visible  between  the  oak 
groves,  and  then  enters  and  crosses  him¬ 
self  to  drive  away  the  tempter  who  has 
thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way. 
Gray  himself  pretty  much  shared  the 
sentiments  of  his  imagined  monk,  and 
only  catches  occasional  glimpses  of 
natural  scenery  from  the  loopholes  of 
his  retreat  in  an  eighteenth-century 
cloister. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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English  opinion  concerning  France,  France  or  things  French  become  for 
our  neighbor  and  rival,  was  formerly  the  solid  English  public  the  object  of 
full  of  hostile  prejudice,  and  is  still,  what  our  neighbors  call  an  engouement — 
in  general,  quite  sufficiently  disposed  an  infatuated  interest.  Such  an  engoue- 
to  severity.  But  from  time  to  time  ment  Wordsworth  witnessed  in  1802, 
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after  the  Peace  of  A^tniens,  and  it  dis¬ 
turbed  his  philosophical  mind  greatly. 
Every  one  was  rushing  to  Paris  ;  every 
one  was  in  admiration  of  the  First  Con¬ 
sul. 

Lords,  lawyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  low  de¬ 
gree. 

Men  known  and  men  unknown,  sick,  lame,  and 
blind. 

Post  forward  all  like  creatures  of  one  kind. 
With  first-fruit  offerings  crowd  to  bend  the  knee. 
In  France,  before  the  new-born  majesty. 

All  measure,  all  dignity,  all  real  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  situation,  so  Wordsworth 
complained,  were  lost  under  the  charm 
of  the  new  attraction. 

’Tis  ever  thus.  Ye  men  of  prostrate  mind, 

A  seemly  reverence  may  be  paid  to  power  ; 
But  that's  a  loyal  virtue,  never  sown 
In  haste,  nor  springing  with  a  transient  shower. 
When  truth,  when  sense,  when  liberty  were 
flown, 

What  hardship  had  it  been  to  wait  an  hour  ? 
Shame  on  you,  feeble  heads,  to  slavery  prone  ! 

One  or  two  moralists  there  may  still 
be  found,  who  comment  in  a  like  spirit 
of  impatience  upon  the  extraordinary 
attraction  exercised  by  the  French  com¬ 
pany  of  actors  which  has  just  left  us. 
The  rush  of  “  lords,  lawyers,  statesmen, 
squires  of  low  degree,  men  known  and 
men  unknown,”  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  French  language  perfectly,  of 
those  acquainted  with  it  a  little,  and  of 
those  not  acquainted  with  it  at  all,  to 
the  performances  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
— the  universal  occupation  with  the  per¬ 
formances  and  performers,  the  length 
and  solemnity  with  which  the  news¬ 
papers  chronicled  and  discussed  them, 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  whole  rep¬ 
ertory  of  the  company  was  taken,  the 
passion  for  certain  pieces  and  for  certain 
actors,  the  great  ladies  who  by  the  act¬ 
ing  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  were  re¬ 
vealed  to  themselves,  and  who  could 
not  resist  the  desire  of  telling  her  so — 
all  this  has  moved,  I  say,  a  surviving 
and  aged  moralist  here  and  there 
amongst  us  to  exclaim  ;  “  Shame  on 
you,  feeble  heads,  to  slavery  prone  !” 
The  English  public,  according  to  these 
cynics,  were  exhibiting  themselves  as 
men  of  prostrate  mind,  who  pay  to 
power  a  reverence  anything  but  seemly  ; 
we  w’ere  conducting  ourselves  with  just 
that  absence  of  tact,  measure,  and  cor¬ 
rect  perception,  with  all  that  slowness 
to  see  when  one  is  making  one’s  self  ridic- 
Nxw  Siaixs.— VoL.  XXX..  No.  4 


ulous,  which  belongs  to  the  people  of 
our  English  race. 

The  sense  of  measure  is  certainly  not 
one  of  Nature’s  gifts  to  her  English 
children  ;  but  then  we  all  of  us  fail  in 
it,  we  have  all  of  us  yielded  to  infatua¬ 
tion  at  some  moment  of  our  lives,  we 
are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  one  of  us 
has  no  right  to  laugh  at  the  other.  I 
am  sure  1  have  not.  I  remember  how 
in  my  youth,  after  a  first  sight  of  the 
divine  Rachel  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre, 
in  the  part  of  Hermione,  I  followed  her 
to  Paris,  and  for  two  months  never  miss¬ 
ed  one  of  her  representations.  I  will 
not  cast  a  stone  at  the  London  public 
for  running  eagerly  after  the  charming 
company  of  actors  which  has  just  left 
us,  or  at  the  great  ladies  who  are  seek 
ing  for  soul,  and  have  found  it  in  Mdlle. 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  our  newspapers  for  their  unremit¬ 
ting  attention  to  these  French  perform¬ 
ances,  their  copious  criticism  of  them  ; 
particularly  when  the  criticism  is  so  in¬ 
teresting  and  so  good  as  that  which  the 
Times  and  the  Daily  News  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  have  given  us.  Copious, 
indeed — why  should  not  our  news¬ 
papers  be  copious  on  the  French  play 
when  they  are  copious  on  the  Clewer 
case,  and  the  Mackonochie  case,  and  so 
many  other  matters  besides,  a  great 
deal  less  important  and  interesting,  all 
of  them,  than  the  Maison  de  Molilre  ? 

So  I  am  not  going  to  join  the  cynics, 
and  to  find  fault  with  the  engouement, 
the  infatuation,  shown  by  the  English 
public  in  its  passion  for  the  French 
plays  and  players.  A  passion  of  this 
kind  may  be  salutary  if  we  will  learn 
the  lessons  for  us  with  which  it  is  charg¬ 
ed.  Unfortunately,  few  people  who  feel 
a  passion  think  of  learning  anything  from 
it.  A  man  feels  a  passion,  he  passes 
through  it,  and  then  he  goes  his  way 
and  straightway  forgets,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Above 
all,  this  is  apt  to  happen  with  us  English, 
who  have,  as  an  eminent  German  pro¬ 
fessor  is  good  enough  to  tell  us,  ”  so 
much  genius,  so  little  method.”  The 
much  genius  hurries  us  into  infatua¬ 
tions  ;  the  little  method  prevents  our 
learning  the  right  and  wholesome  lesson 
from  them.  Let  us  join,  then,  devoutly 
and  with  contrition,  in  the  prayer  of 
the  German  professor’s  great  country- 
26 
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man,  Goethe,  a  prayer  which  is  more 
needful,  one  may  surely  say,  for  us 
than  for  him  :  “  God  help  us,  and 
enlighten  us  for  the  future  ;  that  we  may 
not  stand  in  our  own  way  so  much,  but 
may  have  clear  notions  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  things  !” 

To  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  do  in  reason  follow  from 
what  we  have  been  seeing  and  admiring 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  to  get  a  clear 
notion  of  them,  and  frankly  to  draw 
them,  is  the  object  which  I  propose  to 
myself  here.  I  am  not  going  to  criti¬ 
cise  one  by  one  the  French  actors  and 
actresses  who  have  been  giving  us  so 
much  pleasure.  For  a  foreigner  this 
must  always  be  a  task,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  some  peril  ;  perilous  or  not,  it 
has  been  abundantly  attempted,  and  to 
attempt  it  yet  again,  now  that  the  per¬ 
formances  are  over  and  the  performers 
gone  back  to  Paris,  would  be  neither 
timely  nor  interesting.  One  remark  I 
will  make,  a  remark  suggested  by  the  in- 
entable  comparison  of  Mdlle.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  with  Rachel.  One  talks 
vaguely  of  genius,  but  I  had  never  till 
now  comprehended  how  much  of  Ra¬ 
chel’s  superiority  was  purely  in  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  how  eminently  this  power 
counts  in  the  actor’s  art  as  in  all  art, 
how  just  is  the  instinct  which  led  the 
Greeks  to  mark  with  a  high  and  severe 
stamp  the  Muses.  Temperament  and 
quick  intelligence,  passion,  nervous  mo¬ 
bility,  grace,  smile,  voice,  charm,  poetry 
— Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  them  all  ; 
one  watches  her  with  pleasure,  with  ad¬ 
miration,  and  yet  not  without  a  secret 
disquietude.  Something  is  wanting,  or, 
at  least,  not  present  in  sufficient  force  ; 
something  which  alone  can  secure  and  fix 
her  administration  of  all  the  charming 
gifts  which  she  has,  can  alone  keep  them 
fresh,  keep  them  sincere,  save  them 
from  perils  by  caprice,  perils  by  man¬ 
nerism  :  that  something  is  high  intellec¬ 
tual  power.  It  was  here  that  Rachel 
was  so  great ;  she  began,  one  says  to 
•one’s  self  as  one  recalls  her  image  and 
dwells  upon  it — she  began  almost  where 
Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  ends. 

But  I  return  to  my  object — the  les¬ 
sons  to  be  learnt  by  us  from  the  im¬ 
mense  attraction  which  the  French  com¬ 
pany  has  exercised,  the  consequences  to 
•be  drawn  from  it.  Certainly  we  have 


something  to  learn  from  it,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  unlearn.  What  have  we  to  un¬ 
learn  ?  Are  we  to  unlearn  our  old  esti¬ 
mate  of  French  poetry  and  drama  ?  For 
every  lover  of  poetry  and  of  the  drama 
this  is  a  very  interesting  question.  In 
the  great  and  serious  kinds  of  poetry,  we 
used  to  think  that  the  French  genius, 
admirable  as  in  so  many  other  ways  it 
is,  showed  radical  weakness.  But  there 
is  a  new  generation  growing  up  amongst 
us — and  to  this  young  .and  stirring  gen¬ 
eration  who  of  us  would  not  gladly  be¬ 
long,  even  at  the  price  of  having  to  catch 
some  of  its  illusions  and  to  pass  through 
them  ? — a  new  generation  which  takes 
French  poetry  and  drama  as  seriously  as 
Greek,  and  for  which  M.  Victor  Hugo 
is  a  great  poet  of  the  race  and  lineage  of 
Shakespeare. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  great  romance- 
writer.  There  are  people  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  class  all  imaginative  producers 
together,  and  to  call  them  all  by  the 
name  of  poet.  Then  a  great  romance- 
writer  will  be  a  great  poet.  Above  all 
are  the  French  inclined  to  give  this  wide 
extension  to  the  name  poet,  and  the  in¬ 
clination  is  very  characteristic  of  them. 
It  betrays  that  very  defect  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  inadequacy  of  their 
genius  in  the  higher  regions  of  poetry. 
If  they  were  more  at  home  in  those 
regions,  they  would  feel  the  essential 
difference  between  imaginative  produc¬ 
tion  in  verse  and  imaginative  production 
in  prose  too  strongly  to  be  ever  inclined 
to  call  both  by  the  common  name  of 
poetry.  They  would  perceive,  with  us, 
that  M.  Victor  Hugo,  for  instance,  or 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  be  a  great  ro¬ 
mance-writer,  and  may  yet  be  by  no 
means  a  great  poet. 

Poetry  is  simply  the  most  delightful 
and  perfect  form  of  utterance  that  human 
words  can  reach.  Its  rhythm  and  meas¬ 
ure,  elevated  to  a  regularity,  certainty, 
and  force  very  different  from  that  of 
the  rhythm  and  measure  which  can  per¬ 
vade  prose,  are  a  part  of  its  perfection. 
The  more  of  genius  that  a  nation  has  for 
high  poetry,  the  more  will  the  rhythm 
and  measure  which  its  poetical  utterance 
adopts  be  distinguished  by  adequacy  and 
beauty.  That  is  why  M.  Henry  Co¬ 
chin’s  remark  on  Shakespeare,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  quoted,  is  so  good  : 
“  Shakespeare  is  not  only,”  says  M. 
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Henry  Cochin,  "  the  king  of  the  realm 
of  thought,  he  is  also  the  king  of  poetic 
rhythm  and  style.  Shakesi)eare  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  us  the  most  varied,  the 
most  harmonious  verse  which  has  ever 
sounded  upon  the  human  ear  since  the 
verse  of  the  Greeks.”  Let  us  have  a 
line  or  two  of  Shakespeare’s  verse  be¬ 
fore  us,  just  to  supply  the  mind  with  a 
standard  of  reference  in  the  discussion 
of  this  matter  ;  we  may  take  the  lines 
from  him  almost  at  random. 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 

Who  twice  a  day  their  wither’d  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood  ;  and  I  have 
built 

T  wo  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard’s  soul. 

Yes,  there  indeed  is  the  verse  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  verse  of  the  highest  English 
poetry  ;  there  is  what  M.  Henry  Cochin 
calls  “  the  majestic  English  iambic.” 
We  will  not  inflict  Greek  upon  our  read¬ 
ers,  but  every  one  who  knows  Greek  will 
remember  that  the  iambic  of  the  Attic 
tragedians  is  a  rhythm  of  the  same  high 
and  splendid  quality. 

Which  of  us  doubts  that  imaginative 
production,  uttering  itself  in  such  a  form 
as  this,  is  altogether  another  and  a  higher 
thing  from  imaginative  production  utter¬ 
ing  itself  in  any  of  the  forms  of  prose  ? 
And  if  we  find  a  nation  doubting  whether 
there  is  any  great  difference  between  im¬ 
aginative  and  eloquent  production  in 
verse  and  imaginative  and  eloquent  pro¬ 
duction  in  prose,  and  inclined  to  call  all 
imaginative  producers  by  the  common 
name  of  poets,  then  we  may  be  sure  of  one 
thing — namely,  that  this  nation  has  never 
yet  succeeded  in  finding  the  highest  and 
most  adequate  form  for  poetry.  Be¬ 
cause  if  it  had,  it  could  never  have 
doubted  of  the  essential  superiority  of 
this  form  to  all  prose  forms  of  utter¬ 
ance.  And  if  a  nation  has  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  this  high  and  adequate 
form  for  its  poetry,  then  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  not  gifted  with  the  genius 
for  high  poetry  ;  since  the  genius  for 
high  poetry  calls  forth  the  high  and  ade¬ 
quate  form,  and  is  inseparable  from  . 
So  that,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  conspicuous  genius  in  a  people 
for  poetry,  we  may  assert  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  poetical  form  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  again,  from  the  want  of  an 
adequate  poetical  form,  we  may  infer  the 


want  of  conspicuous  national  genius  for 
poetry. 

And  we  may  proceed,  if  our  estimate 
of  a  nation’s  success  in  poetry  is  said  to 
have  been  much  too  low,  and  is  called  in 
question,  in  either  of  two  ways.  We 
may  compare  the  production  of  Cor¬ 
neille  and  Racine  which  we  are  said  to 
underrate,  we  may  compare  it  in  power, 
in  p>enetrativeness,  in  criticism  of  life, 
in  ability  to  call  forth  our  energy  and 
joy,  with  the  production  of  Homer  and 
Shakespeare.  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  said 
to  be  a  poet  of  the  race  and  lineage  of 
Shakespeare,  and  I  hear  astonishment 
expressed  at  my  not  ranking  him  much 
above  Wordsworth.  Well,  then,  com¬ 
pare  their  production,  in  cases  where  it 
lends  itself  to  a  comparison.  Compare 
the  poetry  of  the  moonlight  scene  in 
Hernaniy  really  the  most  poetical  scene 
in  that  play,  with  the  poetry  of  the  moon¬ 
light  scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Compare — 

.  .  .  Sur  nous,  tout  en  dormant, 

La  nature  4  demi  veille  amourcusement — 

with — 

Sit,  Jessica  ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ! 

Compare  the  laudation  of  their  own 
country,  an  inspiring  but  also  a  trying 
theme  for  a  poet,  by  Shakespeare  and 
W'^ordsworth  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  M. 
Victor  Hugo  on  the  other.  Compare 
Shakespeare’s 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England — 

or  compare  Wordsworth’s 

W’e  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
Which  Shakespeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals 
hold 

Which  Milton  held  .... 

with  M,  Victor  Hugo’s 

Non,  France,  I’univers  a  besoin  que  tu  vives  ! 
Je  le  redis,  la  France  est  un  besoin  des  hommes. 

W'^ho  does  not  recognize  the  difference 
of  spirit  here  ?  And  the  difference  is 
that  the  English  lines  have  the  distinc¬ 
tive  spirit  of  high  poetry,  and  the  French 
lines  have  not. 

Here  we  have  been  attending  to  the 
contents  of  the  verses  chosen.  Let  us 
now  attend,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  form 
only,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
We  will  confine  ourselves,  since  our  sub- 
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ject  is  the  French  play  in  London,  to 
dramatic  verse.  We  want  an  adequate 
form  of  verse  for  high  poetic  drama.  The 
accepted  form  with  the  French  is  the 
rhymed  Alexandrine.  Let  us  keep  the 
iambic  of  the  Greeks  or  of  Shakespeare, 
let  us  keep  such  verse  as 
This  precious  stoae  set  in  the  silver  sea 

present  to  our  minds.  Then  let  us  take 
such  verse  as  this  from  Hernani : — 

Le  comte  d'Onate,  qui  I’aiine  aussi,  la  garde 
Et  comme  un  majordome  et  cotnme  un  amour- 
eux. 

Quelque  reitre,  une  nuit,  gardien  peu  langour- 
tux, 

Pourrait  bien,  &c.  &c. 

or  as  this  from  the  same  : — 

Quant  i  lutter  ensemble 
Sur  le  terrain  d’amour,  btau  champ  qui  toujours 
trembU, 

De  fadaises,  mon  cher,  je  sais  mal  faire  assaut. 

The  words  in  italics  will  suffice  to  give 
to  us,  I  think,  the  sense  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  fatal  fault  of  the  rhyming  Alex¬ 
andrine  of  French  tragedy,  its  incurable 
artificiality,  its  want  of  the  fluidity,  the 
naturalness,  the  rapid  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  true  dramatic  verse.  M.  Victor 
Hugo  is  said  to  be  a  cunning  and  mighty 
artist  in  Alexandrines,  and  so  unques¬ 
tionably  he  is  ;  but  he  is  an  artist  in  a 
form  radically  inadequate  and  inferior, 
and  in  which  a  drama  like  that  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  or  Shakespeare  is  impossible. 

It  happens  that  in  our  own  language  we 
have  an  example  of  the  employment  of 
an  inadequate  form  in  tragedy  and  in  ele¬ 
vated  poetry,  and  can  see  the  result  of 
it.  The  rhymed  ten-syllable  couplet, 
the  heroic  couplet  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  such  a  form.  In  the  earlier  work  of 
Shakespeare,  adopted  or  adapted  by  him 
even  if  not  altogether  his  own  work,  we 
find  this  form  often  employed. 

Alas  !  wha^  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away  !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Lucy,  farewell ;  no  more  my  future  can 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. 
Maine,  Blois,  Poitiers  and  Tours  are  won  away 
'Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  delay. 

Traces  of  it  remain  in  Shakespeare’s 
work  to  the  last,  in  the  rhyming  of  final 
couplets.  But  because  he  had  so  great 
a  genius  for  true  tragic  poetry,  Shake¬ 
speare  dropped  this  necessarily  inade¬ 
quate  form  and  took  a  better.  We  find 


the  rhymed  couplet  again  in  Dryden’s 
tragedies.  But  this  vigorous  rhetorical 
poet  had  no  real  genius  for  true  tragic 
poetry,  and  his  form  is  itself  a  proof  of 
it.  True  tragic  poetry  is  impossible 
with  this  inadequate  form.  Again,  all 
through  the  eighteenth  century  this  form 
was  dominant  as  the  main  form  for 
high  efforts  in  English  poetry  ;  and  our 
serious  poetry  of  that  century,  accord¬ 
ingly,  has  something  inevitably  defective 
and  unsatisfactory.  When  it  rises  out 
of  this,  it  at  the  same  time  adopts  in¬ 
stinctively  a  truer  form,  as  Gray  does  in 
the  Elegy.  The  just  use  of  the  ten-syllable 
couplet  is  to  be  seen  in  Chaucer  ;  as  a 
form  for  tragedy,  and  for  poetry  of  the 
most  serious  and  elevated  kind,  it  is  de¬ 
fective.  It  makes  real  adequacy  in 
poetry  of  this  kind  impossible  ;  and  its 
prevalence,  for  poetry  of  this  kind, 
proves  that  those  amongst  whom  it  pre¬ 
vails  have  for  poetry  of  this  kind  no 
signal  gift. 

The  case  of  the  great  Moli^re  himself 
will  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
He  is  by  far  the  chief  name  in  French 
poetry  ;  he  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
names  in  all  literature.  He  has  admi¬ 
rable  and  delightful  power,  penetrative¬ 
ness,  insight ;  a  masterly  criticism  of 
life.  But  he  is  a  comic  poet.  Why  ? 
Had  he  no  seriousness  and  depth  of 
nature  ?  He  had  profound  seriousness. 
And  would  not  a  dramatic  poet  with  this 
depth  of  nature  be  a  tragedian  if  he 
could  ?  Of  course  he  would.  For  only 
by  breasting  in  full  the  storm  and  cloud 
of  life,  breasting  it  and  passing  through 
it  and  above  it,  can  the  dramatist  who 
feels  the  weight  of  mortal  things  liberate 
himself  from  the  pressure,  and  rise,  as 
we  all  seek  to  rise,  to  content  and  joy. 
Tragedy  breasts  the  pressure  of  life  ; 
comedy  eludes  it,  half  liberates  itself 
from  it  by  irony.  But  the  tragedian,  if 
he  has  the  sterner  labor,  has  also  the 
higher  prize.  Shakespeare  has  more  joy 
than  Moli^re,  more  assurance  and 
peace.  Othello,  with  all  its  passion  and 
terror,  is  on  the  whole  a  work  animat¬ 
ing  and  fortifying  ;  more  so  a  thousand 
times  than  George  Dandin,  which  is 
mournfully  depressing.  Moli^re,  if  he 
could,  would  have  given  us  Othellos  in¬ 
stead  of  George  Dandins ;  let  us  not  doubt 
it.  If  he  did  not  give  Othellos  to  us,  it 
was  because  the  highest  sort  of  poetic 
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power  was  wanting  to  him  ;  and  if  the 
highest  sort  of  poetic  power  had  been 
not  wanting  to  him  but  present,  he 
would  have  found  no  adequate  form  of 
dramatic  verse  for  conveying  it,  he 
would  have  had  to  create  one.  For  such 
tasks  he  had  not  power  ;  and  this  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  for  the  high¬ 
est  tasks  in  poetry  the  genius  of  his 
nation  appears  to  have  not  power.  But 
serious  spirit  and  great  poet  that  he  was, 
Moliere  had  too  sound  an  instinct  to  at¬ 
tempt  so  earnest  a  matter  as  tragic 
drama  with  inadequate  means.  It  would 
have  been  a  heart-breaking  business  for 
him.  He  did  not  attempt  it,  therefore. 

The  Misanthrope  and  the  Tar  tuff e  aitt 
comedy,  but  they  are  comedy  in  verse, 
poetic  comedy.  They  employ  the  es¬ 
tablished  verse  of  French  dramatic  poe¬ 
try,  the  Alexandrine.  Immense  pow’er 
has  gone  to  the  making  of  them  ;  a  world 
of  vigorous  sense,  piercing  observation, 
pathetic  meditation,  profound  criticism 
of  life.  Molifere  had  also  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  dramatist  over  Shakespeare  ; 
he  wrote  for  a  more  developed  theatre,  a 
more  developed  society.  Moreover  he 
was  at  the  same  time,  probably,  by  nature 
a  better  theatre-poet  than  Shakespeare, 
he  had  a  keener  sense  for  theatrical  sit¬ 
uation.  Shakespeare  is  not  rightly  to 
be  called,  as  Goethe  calls  him,  an  epitom- 
ator  rather  than  a  dramatist ;  but  he 
may  rightly  be  called  rather  a  dramatist 
than  a  theatre-poet.  Moliere — and  here 
his  French  nature  stood  him  in  good 
stead — was  a  theatre-poet  of  the  very  first 
order.  Comedy,  too,  escapes,  as  has 
been  already  said,  the  test  of  entire  seri¬ 
ousness  ;  it  remains,  by  the  law  of  its 
being,  in  a  region  of  comparative  light¬ 
ness  and  of  irony.  ,What  is  artificial 
can  pass  in  comedy  more  easily.  In 
spite  of  all  these  advantages,  the  Misan¬ 
thrope  and  the  Tartuffe  have,  and  have 
by  virtue  of  their  poetic  form,  an  artifi¬ 
ciality  which  makes  itself  felt,  and  which 
provokes  weariness.  The  freshness  and 
power  of  Moliere  are  best  felt  when  he 
uses  prose,  in  pieces  such  as  the  Avare, 
or  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  or  George 
Dandin.  How  entirely  the  contrary  is 
the  case  with  Shakespeare  ;  how  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  it  his  verse  which  shows  his 
power  most  !  But  so  inadequate  a 
vehicle  for  dramatic  poetry  is  the  French 
Alexandrine,  that  its  sway  hindered 


Moliere,  one  may  think,  from  being  a 
tragic  poet  at  all,  in  spite  of  his  having 
gifts  for  this  highest  form  of  dramatic 
poetry  which  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  French  poet ;  and 
in  comedy,  where  he  thought  he  could 
use  the  Alexandrine,  and  where  he  did 
use  it  with  splendid  power,  it  yet  in  a 
considerable  degree  hampered  and  lamed 
him,  so  that  this  true  and  great  poet  is 
actually  most  satisfactory  in  his  prose. 

If  Moliere  cannot  make  us  insensible  to 
the  inherent  defects  of  French  dramatic 
poetry,  still  less  can  Corneille  and  Ra¬ 
cine.  Corneille  has  energy  and  nobility, 
Racine  an  often  Virgilian  sweetness 
and  pathos.  But  while  Moliere  in 
depth,  penetrativeness,  and  powerful 
criticism  of  life  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare, 
Corneille  and  Racine  are  quite  of 
another  order.  We  must  not  be  misled 
by  the  excessive  estimate  of  them  among 
their  own  countrymen.  I  remember  an 
answer  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  always 
treated  me  with  great  kindness,  and  to 
whom  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  could  not 
think  Lamartine  a  poet  of  very  high  im¬ 
portance.  “He  was  important  to  us," 
answered  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  In  a  far 
higher  degree  can  a  Frenchman  say  of 
Corneille  and  Racine,  “  They  were  im¬ 
portant  to  us”  Voltaire  pronounces  of 
them  :  “  These  men  taught  our  nation 
to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  express  itself.” 
Ces  Hommes  enseignlrent  d  la  nation  a 
penser,  d  sentir  et  d  s'  exprimer.  They 
were  thus  the  instructors  and  formers  of 
a  society  in  many  respects  the  most  civ¬ 
ilized  and  consummate  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  which  certainly  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  underrate  its  own  advantages. 
How  natural,  then,  that  it  should  feel 
grateful  to  its  formers  and  should  extol 
them  !  “  Tell  your  brother  Rodolphe,” 
writes  Joseph  de  Maistre  from  Russia  to 
his  daughter  at  home,  “  to  ^et  on  with 
his  French  poets  ;  let  him  have  them  by 
heart,  the  inimitable  Racine  above  all, 
never  mind  whether  he  understands  him 
or  not.  I  did  not  understand  him  when 
my  mother  used  to  come  and  sit  on  my 
bed,  and  repeat  from  him,  and  put  me 
to  sleep  with, her  beautiful  voice  to  the 
sound  of  this  incomparable  music.  I 
knew  hundreds  of  lines  of  him  before  I 
could  read  ;  and  that  is  why  my  ears, 
having  drunk  in  this  ambrosia  betimes. 
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have  never  been  able  to  endure  common 
stuff  since.”  What  a  spell  must  such 
early  use  have  had  for  riveting  the 
affections  ;  and  how  civilizing  are  such 
affections,  how  honorable  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  can  be  imbued  with  them, 
to  the  literature  which  can  inspire  them  ! 
Pope  was  in  a  similar  way,  though  not 
at  all  in  the  same  degree,  a  forming  and 
civilizing  influence  to  our  grandfathers, 
and  limited  their  literary  taste  while  he 
stimulated  and  formed  it.  So,  too,  the 
Greek  boy  was  fed  by  his  mother  and 
nurse  with  Homer  ;  but  then  in  this  case 
it  was  Homer  ! 

We  English  had  Shakespeare  waiting 
to  open  our  eyes,  whensoever  a  favor¬ 
able  moment  came,  to  the  insufficiencies 
of  Pope,  but  the  French  had  no  Shake¬ 
speare  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  insuffi¬ 
ciencies  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Great 
artists  like  Talma  and  Rachel,  whose 
power  as  actors  was  far  superior  to  the 
power  as  poets  of  the 'dramatists  whose 
work  they  were  rendering,  filled  out  with 
their  own  life  and  warmth  the  parts  into 
which  they  threw  themselves,  gave  body 
to  what  was  meagre,  fire  to  what  was 
cold,  and  themselves  supported  the 
poetry  of  the  French  classic  drama 
rather  than  were  supported  by  it.  It 
was  easier  to  think  the  poetry  of  Ra¬ 
cine  inimitable  when  Talma  or  Rachel 
was  seen  producing  in  it  such  inimitable 
effects.  Indeed,  French  acting  is  so 
good  that  there  are  few  pieces,  except¬ 
ing  always  those  of  Moliere,  in  the  rep¬ 
ertory  of  a  company  such  as  that  which 
we  have  just  seen,  where  the  actors  do 
not  show  themselves  to  be  superior  to 
the  pieces  they  render,  and  to  be  worthy 
‘of  better. 

Phidre  is  a  work  of  much  beauty,  yet 
certainly  one  felt  this  in  seeing  Rachel 
in  the  part  of  Phedre.  I  am  not  sure 
tliat  one  feels  it  in  seeing  Mdlle.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  ft  PhMre,  but  I  am  sure  that 
one  feels  it  in  seeing  her  as  Dona  Sol. 
The  tragedy  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  al¬ 
ways,  indeed,  stirring  events  in  plenty, 
and  so  long  as  the  human  nerves  are  what 
they  are,  so  long  will  things  like  the 
sounding  of  the  horn  in  the  famous  fifth 
act  of  Hernani  produce  a  thrill  in  us. 
But  so  will  Werner’s  Twenty- fourth  of 
February,  or  Scott’s  House  of  Aspen.  A 
thrill  of  this  sort  may  be  raised  in  us, 
and  yet  our  p)oetic  sense  may  remain 


profoundly  dissatisfied.  So  it  remains 
in  Hernani.  M.  Sarcey,  a  critic  always 
acute  and  intelligent,  and  whom  one 
reads  with  profit  and  pleasure,  says  that 
we  are  fatigued  by  the  long  speeches  in 
Hernani,  and  that  we  do  not  appreciate 
what  delights  French  people  in  it,  the 
splendor  of  the  verse,  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  style,  the  poetry.  Here 
recurs  the  question  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  French  Alexandrine  as  tragic 
verse.  If  this  form  is  vitally  inade¬ 
quate  for  tragedy,  then  to  speak  abso¬ 
lutely  of  splendor  of  verse  and  wondrous 
beauty  of  style  in  it  when  employed  for 
tragedy  is  misleading.  Beyond  doubt 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  an  admirable  gift 
for  versification.  So  had  Pope.  But  to 
speak  absolutely  of  the  splendor  of  verse 
and  wondrous  beauty  of  style  of  the 
Essay  on  Man  would  be  misleading. 
Such  terms  can  be  properly  used  only  of 
verse  and  style  of  an  altogether  higher 
and  more  adequate  kind,  a  verse  and 
style  like  that  of  Dante  or  Milton. 
Pope’s  brilliant  gift  for  versification  is 
exercised  within  the  limits  of  a  form  in¬ 
adequate  for  true  philosophic  poetry, 
and  by  its  very  presence  excluding  it. 
M.  Victor  Hugo’s  brilliant  gift  for  ver¬ 
sification  is  exercised  within  the  limits 
of  a  form  inadequate  for  true  tragic 
poetry,  and  by  its  very  presence  exclud- 
ingit. 

But'  if  we  are  called  upon  to  prove 
this  from  the  poetry  itself,  instead  of  in¬ 
ferring  it  from  the  form,  our  task,  in  the 
case  of  Hernani,  is  really  only  too  easy. 
What  is  the  poetical  value  of  this  famous 
fifth  act  of  Hernani  t  What  |)oetical 
truth,  or  verisimilitude,  or  possibility  has 
Ruy  Gomez,  this  chivalrous  old  Spanish 
grandee,  this  venerable  nobleman,  who, 
because  he  cannot  marry  his  niece,  pre¬ 
sents  himself  to  her  and  her  husband 
upon  their  wedding  night,  and  insists  on 
the  husband  performing  an  old  promise 
to  commit  suicide  if  summoned  by  Ruy 
Gomez  to  do  so  ?  Naturally  the  poor 
young  couple  raise  ditficulties,  and  the 
venerable  nobleman  keeps  plying  them 
with  Bois  !  Allans  !  Le  s/pulcre  est  ouvert, 
et  je  ne  puis  attendre  !  J'ai  hdte  !  II faut 
mourir !  This  is  a  mere  character  of 
Surrey  melodrama.  And  Hernani,  who, 
when  he  is  reminded  that  it  is  by  his 
father’s  head  that  he  has  sworn  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide,  exclaims  : 
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Mon  pJre  !  mon  pire  ! — Ah  !  j’en  perdrai  la 
raison  ! 

and  who,  when  Doha  Sol  gets  the  poi¬ 
son  away  from  him,  entreats  her  to  re¬ 
turn  it — 

Par  piti6,  ce  poison, 

Rcnds-le-moi !  Par  I'amour,  par  notre  ame 
immortelle  ! 

because 

Le  due  a  ma  parole,  et  mon  pere  est  li-haut. 

The  poetry  !  says  M.  Sarcey  ; — and  one 
thinks  of  the  poetry  of  Lear.  M.  Sarcey 
must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  in 

Le  due  a  ma  parole,  et  mon  pire  est  14-haut 

we  are  not  in  the  world  of  poetry  at  all, 
hardly  even  in  the  world  of  literature, 
unless  it  be  the  literature  of  Bombastes 
Furioso. 

Our  sense  for  what  is  poetry  and  whaf 
is  not,  the  attractiveness  of  the  French 
plays  and  players  must  not  make  us  un¬ 
learn.  We  may  retain  our  old  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  insufficiency, 
both  in  substance  and  in  form,  of  the 
classic  tragedy  of  the  French.  We  may 
keep,  too,  what  in  the  main  has  always 
been  the  English  estimate  of  Moliere  : 
that  he  is  a  man  of  creative  and  splen¬ 
did  power,  a  dramatist  whose  work  is 
truly  delightful,  edifying  and  immortal  ; 
but  that  even  he,  in  poetic  drama,  is 
hampered  and  has  not  full  swing,  and, 
in  consequence,  leaves  us  somewhat  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Finally,  we  poor  old  people 
should  pluck  up  courage  to  stand  out 
yet,  for  the  few  years  of  life  that  remain 
to  us,  against  that  passing  illusion  of 
the  turbulent  young  generation  around 
us,  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  poet  of  the 
race  and  lineage  of  Shakespeare. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  prose  drama 
of  modern  life,  the  drama  of  which  the 
Sphinx  and  the  Etrangire  and  the  Demi- 
Monde  are  types,  and  which  was  the 
most  strongly  attractive  part,  probably, 
of  the  feast  offered  to  us  by  the  French 
company  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  said  of 
these  pieces  is  that  they  are  admirably 
acted.  But  then,  constantly,  as  I  have 
already  said,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the 
French  actors  are  better  than  the  pieces 
which  they  play.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  this  modern  prose  drama  itself,  the 
drama  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  and  M. 
.Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  and  M. 
Augier  ?  Some  of  the  pieces  composing 


it  are  better  constructed  and  written  than 
others,  and  much  more  effective.  But 
this  whole  drama  has  one  character  com¬ 
mon  to  it  all  ;  it  may  be  best  described 
as  the  theatre  of  the  homme  sensuel  moyen, 
the  average  sensual  man,  whose  country 
is  France,  and  whose  city  is  Paris,  and 
whose  ideal  life  is  the  free,  gay,  pleasura¬ 
ble  life  of  Paris.  Of  course  there  is  in 
Paris  much  life  of  another  sort  too,  as 
there  are  in  France  many  men  of  an¬ 
other  type  than  that  of  the  homme  sensuel 
moyen.  But  for  many  reasons,  which  I 
need  not  enumerate  here,  the  life  of  the 
free,  confident,  harmonious  development 
of  the  senses,  all  round,  has  been  able 
to  establish  itself  among  the  French, 
and  at  Paris,  as  it  has  established  itself 
nowhere  else,  and  the  ideal  life  of  Paris 
is  this  sort  of  life  triumphant.  And  of 
this  ideal  the  modern  French  drama, 
works  like  the  Sphinx  and  the  Etrangire 
arid  the  Demi-Mondey  are  the  expression  ; 
it  is  the  drama,  I  say,  of  the  homme  sen¬ 
suel  moyen,  the  average  sensual  man.  It 
represents  the  life  of  the  senses  develop¬ 
ing  themselves  all  round  without  mis¬ 
giving,  a  life  confident,  fair  and  free, 
with  fireworks  of  fine  emotions,  grand 
passions  and  dh'ouement,  lighting  it  up 
when  necessary. 

We  in  England  have  no  modern  drama 
at  all.  We  have  our  Elizabethan  drama. 
We  have  a  drama  of  the  last  century  and 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  preced¬ 
ing,  a  drama  which  may  be  called  our 
drama  of  the  toion,  when  the  town  was  an 
entity  powerful  enough,  because  homo¬ 
geneous  enough,  to  evoke  a  drama  em¬ 
bodying  its  notions  of  life.  But  we  have 
no  modern  drama.  Our  vast  society  is 
not  homogeneous  enough,  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  united,  even  any  large  portion  of 
it,  in  a  common  view  of  life,  a  common 
ideal,  capable  of  serving  as  basis  for  a 
modem  English  drama.  We  have  appa¬ 
ritions  of  poetic  and  romanticMrama  (as 
the  French,  too,  have  their  charming 
Gringoire),  which  are  always  possible, 
because  man  has  always  in  his  nature 
the  poetical  fibre.  Then  we  have  num¬ 
berless  imitations  and  adaptations  from 
the  French.  All  of  these  are  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  fantastic.  We  may  truly  say  of 
them  that  “  truth  and  sense  and  liberty 
are  flown.”  And  the  reason  is  evident. 
They  are  pages  out  of  a  life  which  the 
ideal  of  the  homme  sensuel  moyen  rules. 
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transferred  to  a  life  where  this  ideal  does 
not  reign.  For  the  attentive  observer 
the  result  is  a  sense  of  incurable  falsity 
in  the  piece  as  adapted.  Let  me  give 
an  example.  Everybody  remembers 
Pink  Dominoes.  The  piece  turns  upon  an 
incident  possible  and  natural  enough  in 
the  life  of  Paris.  Transferred  to  the 
life  of  London,  the  incident  is  unreal, 
and  its  unreality  makes  the  whole  piece, 
in  its  English  form,  fantastic  and  absurd. 

Still  that  does  not  prevent  such  pieces, 
and  the  theatre  generally,  from  exercis¬ 
ing  a  great  attraction.  For  we  are  at 
the  end  of  a  period,  and  have  to  deal 
with  the  facts  and  symptoms  of  a  new 
period  on  which  we  are  entering  ;  and 
prominent  among  these  fresh  facts  and 
symptoms  is  the  irresistibility  of  the 
theatre.  We  know  how  the  Elizabethan 
theatre  had  its  cause  in  an  ardent  zest  for 
life  and  living,  a  bold  and  large  curiosity, 
a  desire  for  a  fuller,  richer  existence, 
perv'ading  this  nation  at  large,  as  they 
pervaded  other  nations,  after  the  long 
mediaeval  time  of  obstruction  and  re¬ 
straint.  But  we  know  too  how  the  great 
middle  class  of  this  nation,  alarmed  at 
grave  symptoms  which  showed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  movement,  drew  back, 
made  choice  for  its  spirit  to  live  at  one 
point  instead  of  living,  or  trying  to  live, 
at  many,  entered,  as  1  have  so  often  said, 
the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and  had  the 
key  turned  upon  its  spirit  there  for  two 
hundred  years.  It  forsook  the  theatre. 
The  theatre  reflected  the  aspiration  of  a 
great  community  for  a  fuller  and  richer 
sense  of  human  existence  no  more.  It 
came  afterwards  to  reflect  the  aspirations 
of  “  the  town.”  It  developed  a  drama 
to  suit  these  aspirations  ;  while  it  also 
recalled  and  re-exhibited  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  so  far  as  ”  the  town”  wanted  it 
and  liked  it.  Finally,  as  "  the  town” 
ceased  to  be  homogeneous,  the  theatre 
ceased  to  develope  anything  expressive. 
It  still  repeated  the  old  with  more  or 
less  of  talent,  but  the  mass  of  the  British 
middle  class  kept  quite  aloof  from  the 
whole  thing.  I  remember  that,  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  at  Shrewsbury  twenty  years 
ago,  and  finding  the  whole  Haymarket 
company  acting  there,  I  went  to  the  the¬ 
atre.  Never  was  there  such  a  scene  of 
desolation.  Scattered  at  very  distant 
intervals  through  the  boxes  were  some 
half-dozen  chance-comers  like  myself  ; 


there  were  some  soldiers  and  their 
friends  in  the  pit,  and  a  good  many  riff¬ 
raff  in  the  upper  gallery.  The  real 
townspeople,  the  people  who  carried 
forward  the  business  and  life  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  who  filled  its  churches  and 
chapels  on  Sundays,  were  entirely  ab¬ 
sent.  I  pitied  the  excellent  Haymarket 
company  ;  it  must  have  been  like  acting 
to  one’s  self  upon  an  iceberg.  Here  one 
had  a  good  example,  as  I  thought  at  the 
time,  and  as  I  have  often  thought  since, 
of  the  complete  estrangement  of  the 
British  middle  class  from  the  theatre. 

What  is  certain  is  that  a  signal  change 
is  coming  over  us,  and  that  it  has  al¬ 
ready  made  great  progress.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  now  forty  theatres  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  where  in  old 
times  a  single  theatre  maintained  itself 
finder  protest,  there  are  now,  I  believe, 
over  ,half  a  dozen.  The  change  is  not 
due  only  to  an  increased  liking  in  the 
upper  class  and  in  the  working  class  for 
the  theatre.  Their  liking  for  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  increased,  but  this  is  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  change.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  theatre  begins  to  be  felt 
again,  after  a  long  interval  of  insensibil¬ 
ity,  by  the  middle  class  also.  Our  French 
friends  would  say  that  this  class,  long 
petrified  in  a  narrow  Protestantism  and 
in  a  perpetual  reading  of  the  Bible,  was 
beginning  at  last  to  grow  conscious  of  the 
horrible  unnaturalness  and  ennui  of  its 
life,  and  was  seeking  to  escape  from  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  type  of  religion  to 
which  the  British  middle  class  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  theatre,  as  it  has  sacrifices  do 
much  besides,  is  defective.  But  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  say  that  this  great  class,  having 
had  the  discipline  of  its  religion,  is  now 
awakening  to  the  sure  truth  that  the 
human  spirit  cannot  live  right  if  it  lives 
by  one  point  only,  that  it  can  and  ought 
to  live  by  several  points  at  the  same 
time.  The  human  spirit  has  a  vital 
need,  as  we  say,  for  conduct  and  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  it  has  the  need  also  for  ex¬ 
pansion,  for  intellect  and  knowledge,  for 
beauty,  for  social  life  and  manners.  The 
revelation  of  these  additional  needs 
brings  the  middle  class  to  the  theatre. 

,  The  revelation  was  indispensable,  the 
needs  are  real,  the  theatre  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  means  of  satisfying  them,  and 
the  theatre,  therefore,  is  irresistible. 
That  conclusion,  at  any  rate,  we  may 
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take  for  certain.  But  I  see  our  com¬ 
munity  turning  to  the  theatre  with  eager¬ 
ness,  and  finding  the  English  theatre 
without  organization,  or  purpose,  or 
dignity,  and  no  modern  English  drama 
at  all  except  a  fantastical  one.  And 
then  I  see  the  French  company  from  the 
chief  theatre  of  Paris  showing  them¬ 
selves  to  us  in  London — a  society  of 
actors  admirable  in  organization,  pur¬ 
pose,  and  dignity,  with  a  modern  drama 
not  fantastic  at  all,  but  corresponding 
with  fidelity  to  a  very  palpable  and 
powerful  ideal,  the  ideal  of  the  life  of 
the  homme  sensuel  moyen  in  Paris,  his 
beautiful  city.  I  see  in  England  a  ma¬ 
terialized  upper  class,  sensible  of  the 
nullity  of  our  own  modern  drama,  im¬ 
patient  of  the  state  of  false  constraint 
and  of  .blank  to  which  the  Puritanism 
of  our  middle  class  has  brought  our 
stage  and  much  of  our  life,  delighting 
in  such  drama  as  the  modem  drama  of 
Paris  ;  the  emancipated  youth  of  both 
sexes  delighting  in  it  ;  the  new  and 
clever  newspapers,  which  push  on  the 
work  of  emancipation  and  serve  as  de¬ 
voted  missionaries  of  the'gospel  of  the 
life  of  Paris  and  of  the  ideal  of  the  aver¬ 
age  sensual  man,  delighting  in  it.  And 
in  this  condition  of  affairs  I  see  the 
middle  class  beginning  to  arrive  at  the 
theatre  again  after  its  abstention  of 
two  centuries  and  more  ;  arriving  eager 
and  curious,  but  a  little  bewildered. 

Now,  lest  at  this  critical  moment  such 
drama  as  the  Sphinx  and  the  Etrangire 
and  the  Demi-Monde,  positive  as  it  is, 
and  powerful  as  it  is,  and  pushed  as  it 
is,  and  played  with  such  prodigious  care 
and  talent,  should  too  much  rule  the 
situation,  let  us  take  heart  of  grace  and 
say  that  as  the  right  conclusion  from 
the  unparalleled  success  of  the  French 
company  was  not  that  we  should  reverse 
our  old  notions  about  the  tragedy  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  or  about  French  classic 
tragedy,  or  even  about  the  poetic  drama 
of  the  great  Moli^re,  so  neither  is  it  the 
right  conclusion  that  we  should  be  con¬ 
verted  and  become  believers  in  the 
legitimacy  of  the  ideal  of  the  life  of  the 
homme  sensuel  moyen,  and  in  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  its  drama.  This  is  not  the 
occasion  to  deliver  a  moral  discourse. 
It  is  enough  to  revert  to  what  has  been 
already  said,  and  to  remark  that  the 
French  ideal  and  its  theatre  have  the 


defect  of  leaving  out  too  much  of  life, 
of  treating  the  soul  as  if  it  lived  at  one 
point  or  group  of  points  only,  of  ignor¬ 
ing  other  points,  or  groups  of  points,  at 
which  it  must  live  as  well.  And  herein 
the  conception  of  life  shown  in  this 
French  ideal  and  in  its  drama  really  re¬ 
sembles,  different  as  in  other  ways  they 
are,  the  conception  of  life  prevalent  with 
the  British  middle  class,  and  has  the  like 
defect :  both  conceptions  of  life  are  too 
narrow.  Sooner  or  later,  if  we  adopt 
either,  our  soul  and  spirit  are  starved, 
and  go  amiss,  and  suffer. 

What  are  we  to  learn  then  from  the  mar¬ 
vellous  success  and  attractiveness  of  the 
performances  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  ; 
what  is  the  consequence  which  it  is  right 
and  rational  for  us  to  draw  ?  Surely  it 
is  this  :  “  The  theatre  is  irresistible  ;  or¬ 
ganize  the  theatre.”  Surely  if  we  wish 
to  stand  less  in  our  own  way  and  to 
have  clear  notions  of  the  consequences 
of  things,  it  is  to  this  conclusion  that  we 
should  come. 

The  performances  of  the  French  com¬ 
pany  show  us  plainly,  I  think,  what  is 
gained — the  theatre  being  admitted  to 
be  an  irresistible  need  for  civilized  com¬ 
munities — by  organizing  the  theatre. 
Some  of  the  drama  played  by  this  com¬ 
pany  is,  as  we  have  seen,  questionable. 
But  in  the  absence  of  an  organization  such 
as  that  of  this  company  it  would  be  play¬ 
ed  more  ;  it  would,  with  a  lower  drama 
still  to  accompany  it,  almost  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  reign  ;  it  would  have  far  less  cor¬ 
rection  and  relief  by  better  things.  An 
older  and  better  drama,  containing  many 
things  of  high  merit,  some  things  of 
surpassing  merit,  is  kept  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  means  of  this  company,  is  given 
frequently,  is  given  to  perfection.  Pieces 
of  truth  and  beauty,  which  emerge  here 
and  there  among  the  questionable  pieces 
of  the  modern  drama,  get  the  benefit  of 
this  company’s  skill,  and  are  given  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  questionable  pieces  them¬ 
selves  lose  something  of  their  unprofit¬ 
ableness  and  vice  in  their  hands  ;  the 
acting  carries  us  into  the  world  of  sound 
and  pleasing  art  if  the  piece  does  not. 
And  the  type  of  perfection  fixed  by 
these  fine  actors  influences  for  good 
every  actor  in  France. 

Secondly,  the  French  company  shows  us 
not  only  what  is  gained  by  organizing  the 
theatre,  but  what  is  meant  by  organizing 
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it.  The  organization  in  the  example  be¬ 
fore  us  is  simple  and  rational  We  have 
a  society  of  good  actors,  with  a  grant 
from  the  State  on  condition  of  their 
giving  with  frequency  the  famous  and 
classic  stage-plays  of  their  nation,  and 
with  a  commissioner  of  the  State  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  society  and  taking  part  in  the 
council  with  it.  But  the  society  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  self-governing. 
In  connection  with  it  is  the  school  of 
dramatic  elocution  of  the  Conservatoire^ 
a  school  with  the  names  of  Regnier, 
Mon  rose.  Got  and  Delaunay  on  its  roll 
of  professors. 

The  Society  of  the  French  Theatre 
dates  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
from  the  great  century,  and  has  tradi¬ 
tions,  effect,  consistency,  and  a  place 
in  the  public  esteem,  which  are  not  to 
be  won  in  a  day.  But  its  organization 
is  such  as  a  judicious  man,  desiring  the 
results  which  have  been  by  this  time 
won,  would  naturally  have  devised  ;  and 
it  is  such  as  a  judicious  man,  desiring 
in  another  country  to  secure  like  results, 
would  naturally  imitate. 

We  have  in  England  everything  to 
make  us  dissatisfied  with  the  chaotic 
and  ineffective  condition  into  which  our 
theatre  has  fallen.  We  have  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  better  things  in  the  past, 
and  the  elements  for  better  things  in 
the  future.  We  have  a  splendid  na¬ 
tional  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
and  a  later  drama  which  has  no  lack  of 
pieces  conspicuous  by  their  stage- quali¬ 
ties,  their  vivacity  and  their  talent,  and 
interesting  by  their  pictures  of  manners. 
We  have  had  great  actors.  We  have  good 
actors  not  a  few  at  the  present  moment. 
But  we  have  been  unlucky,  as  we  so  often 
are,  in  the  work  of  organization.  In 
the  essay  at  organization  which  we  had, 
in  the  patent  theatres  with  their  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  acting  Shakespeare,  we 
find  by  no  means  an  example,  such  as 
we  have  in  the  constitution  of  the  French 
Theatre,  of  what  a  judicious  man,  seek¬ 
ing  the  good  of  the  drama  and  of  the 
public,  would  naturally  devise.  We 
find  rather  such  a  machinery  as  might 
be  devised  by  a  man  prone  to  stand  in 
his  own  way,‘and  devoid  of  clear  notions 
of  the  consequences  of  things.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  patent  theatres  should 
provoke  discontent  and  attack  ;  they 


were  attacked  and  their  privilege  fell. 
Still  to  this  essay,  however  imperfect,  of 
a  public  organization  for  the  English 
theatre,  our  stage  owes  the  days  of 
power  and  greatness  it  has  enjoyed.  So 
far  as  we  have  had  a  school  of  great 
actors,  so  far  as  our  stage  has  had  tra¬ 
dition,  effect,  consistency,  and  a  hold 
on  public  esteem,  it  had  them  under  the 
system  of  the  privileged  theatres.  The 
system  had  its  faults,  and  was  abandon¬ 
ed  ;  and  then,  instead  of  devising  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan  of  public  organization  for  the 
English  theatre,  we  gladly  took  refuge 
in  our  favorite  doctrines  of  the  mischief 
of  State  interference,  of  the  blessedness 
of  leaving  every  man  free  to  do  as  he 
likes,  of  the  impertinence  of  presuming 
to  check  any  man’s  natural  taste  for  the 
bathos  and  to  press  him  to  relish  the 
sublime.  We  left  the  English  theatre  to 
take  its  chance.  Its  present  impotence 
is  the  result. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  of  us 
is  concerned  to  find  a  remedy  for  this 
melancholy  state  of  things,  and  that  the 
pleasure  we  have  had  in  the  visit  of  the 
French  company  is  barren,  unless  it 
leaves  us  with  the  impulse  to  do  so,  and 
with  the  lesson  how  alone  it  can  be 
rationally  done.  “  Forget” — can  we 
not  hear  these  fine  artists  saying  in  an 
undertone  to  us,  amidst  their  graceful 
compliments  of  adieu  ? — “  forget  your 
clap-trap,  and  believe  that  the  State,  the 
nation  in  its  collective  and  corporate  char¬ 
acter,  does  well  to  concern  itself  about 
an  influence  so  important  to  national  life 
and  manners  as  the  theatre.  Form  a 
company  out  of  the  materials  ready  to 
your  hand  in  your  many  good  actors  or 
actors  of  promise.  Give  them  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Let  them  have  a  grant 
from  your  Science  and  Art  Department ; 
let  some  intelligent  and  accomplished 
man,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Pigott,  your 
present  Examiner  of  Plays,  be  joined  to 
them  as  Commissioner  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  are  observed.  Let  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  be  that  a  repertory  is  agreed 
upon,  taken  out  of  the  works  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  out  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Modem  British  Drama,  and  that  pieces 
from  this  repertory  are  played  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  each  season  ;  as  to 
new  pieces,  let  your  company  use  its  dis- 
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crction.  Let  a  school  of  dramatic  elo¬ 
cution  and  declamation  be  instituted  in 
connection  with  your  company  ;  it  may 
surprise  you  to  hear  that  elocution  and 
declamation  are  things  to  be  taught  and 
learnt,  and  do  not  come  by  nature,  but 
it  is  so.  Your  best  and  most  serious 
actors”  (this  is  added  with  a  smile) 
”  would  have  been  better  if  in  their 
youth  they  ha^  learnt  elocution.  These 
recommendations,  you  may  think,  are 
not  very  much  ;  but,  as  your  divine 
William  says,  they  are  enough  ;  they 
will  serve.  Try  them.  When  your  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  west  of  London  has  be¬ 
come  a  success,  plant  a  second  of  like 
kind  in  the  east.  The  people  will  have' 
the  theatre  ;  then  make  it  a  good  one. 
Let  your  two  or  three  chief  provincial 
towns  institute,  with  municipal  subsidy 
and  co-operation,  theatres  such  as  you 
institute  in  the  metropolis  with  State 
subsidy  and  co-operation.  So  you  will 
restore  the  English  theatre,  and  then  a 
modem  drama  of  your  own  will  also, 
probably,  spring  up  amongst  you,  and 
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you  will  not  have  to  come  to  us  for 
pieces  like  Pink  Dominoes.” 

No,  and  we  will  hope,  too,  that  the 
modem  English  drama,  when  it  comes, 
may  be  something  different  from  even 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Demi-Monde.  For 
my  part,  I  have  all  confidence  that  if  it 
ever  comes,  it  will  be  different  and  bet¬ 
ter.  But  let  us  not  say  a  word  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  given  us 
so  much  pleasure,  and  who  leave  to  us 
as  a  parting  legacy  such  excellent  advice. 
For  excellent  advice  it  is,  and  everything 
we  saw  these  artists  say  and  do  upon  the 
Gaiety  stage  inculcates  it  for  us,  whether 
they  exactly  formulated  it  in  words  or 
no.  And  still,  even  now  that  they  are 
gone,  when  I  pass  along  the  Strand  and 
come  opposite  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  I 
see  a  fugitive  vision  of  delicate  features 
under  a  shower  of  hair  and  a  cloud  of 
lace,  and  hear  the  voice  of  Mdlle.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  saying  in  its  most  caressing 
tones  to  the  Londoners  :  The  theatre  is 
irresistible  ;  organize  the  theatre  ! —  The 
Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 
BY  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 


In  the  present  state  of  the  controversy 
on  classical  studies,  the  publication  of 
George  Combe’s  contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation  is  highly  opportune.  Combe 
took  the  lead  in  the  attack  on  these 
studies  fifty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Jolly,  the 
editor  of  the  volume,  gives  a  connected 
view  of  the  struggle  that  followed.  The 
results  were,  on  the  whole,  not  very  great. 
A  small  portion  of  natural  science  was 
introduced  into  the  secondary  schools  ; 
but  as  the  classical  teaching  was  kept  up 
as  before,  the  pupils  were  simply  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  greater  crush  of  subjects  ; 
they  could  derive  very  little  benefit  from 
science  introduced  on  such  terms.  The 
effect  on  the  Universities  was  nil.  They 
were  true  to  Dugald  Stewart’s  celebrated 
deliverance  on  their  conservatism.* 


•“The  academical  establishments  of  some 
parts  of  Europe  are  not  without  their  use  to 
the  historian  of  the  human  mind.  Immovably 
moored  to  the  same  station  by  the  strength  of 
their  cables  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors, 
they  enable  him  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the 


The  public,  however,  were  not  un¬ 
moved  ;  during  a  number  of  years  there 
was  a  most  material  reduction  in  the 
numbers  attending  all  the  Scotch  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  anti-ckissical  agitation 
was  reputed  to  be  the  cause. 

The  reasonings  of  Combe  will  still  re¬ 
pay  perusal.  He  puts  with  great  felici¬ 
ty  and  clearness  the  standing  objections 
to  the  classical  system,  while  he  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  liberal  in  his  concessions,  and 
moderate  in  his  demands.  ”  I  do  not 
denounce  the  ancient  languages  and 
classical  literature  on  their  owm  account, 
or  desire  to  see  them  cast  into  utter  ob¬ 
livion.  I  admit  them  to  be  refined  stud¬ 
ies,  and  think  that  there  are  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  having  a  natural  turn  for 
them,  learn  them  easily  and  enjoy  them 
much.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  by  all  such  persons.  My  objection 
is  solely  to  the  practice  of  rendering  them 


current  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  borne 
along.” 
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the  main  substance  of  the  education  be¬ 
stowed  on  young  men  who  have  no  taste 
or  talent  for  them,  and  whose  pursuits  in 
life  will  not  render  them  a  vduable  ac¬ 
quisition,” 

Before  alluding  to  the  more  recent 
utterances  in  defence  of  classical  teaching, 

I  wish  to  lay  out  as  distinctly  as  I  can 
the  various  alternatives  that  are  appar¬ 
ently  now  before  us  as  respects  the  higher 
education — that  is  to  say,  the  education 
begun  in  the  secondary  or  grammar 
schools  and  completed  and  stamped  in 
the  Universities. 

I.  The  existing  system  of  requiring 
proficiency  in  both  classical  languages. 
This  requirement  is  imperative  every¬ 
where  at  present.  The  Universities  agree 
in  exacting  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  Arts  Degree,  and  in  very  little 
else.  The  defenders  of  classics  say  with 
some  truth  that  these  languages  are  the 
principal  basis  of  uniformity  in  our  de¬ 
grees  ;  if  they  were  struck  out,  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  not  know  what  a  degree  meant. 

How  exclusive  was  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  schools  in  England, 
until  lately,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  detailed  statement.  A  recent  ut¬ 
terance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  has 
felicitously  supplied  the  crowning  illus¬ 
tration.  At  Eton,  in  his  time,  the  en¬ 
grossment  with  classics  was  such  as  to 
keep  out  religious  instruction  ! 

As  not  many  contend  that  Latin  and 
Greek  make  an  education  in  themselves, 
it  is  proper  to  call  to  mind  what  other 
things  have  been  found  possible  to  in¬ 
clude  with  them  in  the  scope  of  the 
Arts  Degree.  The  Scotch  Universities 
were  always  distinguished  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  breadth  of  their  require¬ 
ments  ;  they  have  comprised  for  many 
ages  three  other  subjects — mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  mental  philoso¬ 
phy,  including  logic  and  ethics.  In  ex¬ 
ceptional  instances,  another  science  is 
added  ;  in  one  case,  natural  history,  in 
another,  chemistry.  According  to  the 
notions  of  scientific  order  and  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  present  day,  a  full 
course  of  the  primary  sciences.would  com¬ 
prise  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  physiology  or  biology,  and 
mental  philosophy.  The  natural  history 
branches  are  not  looked  upon  as  primary 
sciences  ;  they  give  no  laws,  but  repeat 
the  laws  of  the  primary  sciences  while 
classifying  the  kingdoms  of  Nature. 


In  John  Stuart  Mill's  celebrated  ad¬ 
dress  at  St.  Andrews,  he  stood  up  for 
the  continuance  of  the  classics  in  all 
their  integrity,  and  suddenly  became  a 
great  authority  with  numbers  of  persons 
w'ho  probably  had  never  treated  him  as 
an  authority  before.  But  his  advocacy 
of  the  classics  was  coupled  with  an 
equally  strenuous  advocacy  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  scientific  course  to  the  full 
circle  of  the  primary  sciences  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  urged  the  addition  of  chemistry 
and  physiology  to  the  received  sciences. 
Those  that  have  so  industriously  brand¬ 
ished  his  authority  for  retaining  classics, 
are  discreetly  silent  upon  this  other  rec¬ 
ommendation.  He  was  too  little  con¬ 
versant  with  the  working  of  Universities 
to  be  aware  that  the  addition  of  two  sci¬ 
ences  to  the  existing  course  was  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  and  he  was  never  asked  which 
alternative  he  would  prefer.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
sacrificed  the  classics  to  scientific  com¬ 
pleteness  ;  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  quantum  of  these  already  gain¬ 
ed  at  school.  But  while  we  have  no 
positive  assurance  on  this  point,  I  con¬ 
sider  that  his  opinion  should  be  wholly 
discounted  as  not  bearing  on  the  actual 
case. 

The  founders  of  the  University  of 
London  attempted  to  realize  Mill’s  con¬ 
ception  to  the  full.  They  retained 
classics  ;  they  added  English  and  a 
modem  language,  and  completed  the 
course  of  primary  science  by  including 
chemistry  and  physiology.  This  was  a 
noble  experiment,  and  we  can  now  re¬ 
port  on  its  success.  The  classical  lan¬ 
guages,  English  and  French  or  German, 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  (after  a  time)  logic  and  moral  phi¬ 
losophy,  were  all  kept  at  a  good  stand¬ 
ard  ;  thus  exceeding  the  requirements  of 
the  Scotch  Universities  at  the  time  by 
English  and  a  modern  language.  The 
amount  of  attainment  in  chemistry  was 
very  small,  and  was  disposed  of  in  the 
matriculation  examination.  Physiology 
was  reserved  for  the  final  B.A.  examina¬ 
tion,  and  was  the  least  satisfactory  of 
all.  Having  myself  sat  at  the  Examin¬ 
ing  Board  while  Dr.  Sharpey  was  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  Physiology,  I  had  occasion  to 
know  that  he  considered  it  prudent  to 
be  content  with  a  mere  show  of  studying 
the  subject.  Thus,  though  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  University  of  London  as 
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well  as  of  the  Scotch  Universities  proves 
that  the  classics  are  compatible  with  a 
very  tolerable  scientific  education,  they 
will  need  to  be  curtailed  if  every  one  of 
the  fundamental  sciences,  as  Mill  urged, 
is  to  be  represented  at  a  passable  fig¬ 
ure. 

In  the  various  new  proposals  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  sphere  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  much  smaller  amount  of  classics 
is  to  be  required,  but  neither  of  the  two 
languages  is  wholly  dispensed  with.  If 
not  taught  at  college,  they  must  be  taken 
up  at  school  as  a  preparation  for  enter¬ 
ing  on  the  Arts  curriculum  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  can  hardly  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  state  of  things,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
in  operation  for  some  time. 

2.  The  remitting  of  Greek  in  favor  of 
a  modern  language  is  the  alternative 
most  prominently  before  the  public  at 
present.  It  accepts  the  mixed  form  of 
the  old  curriculum,  and  replaces  one  of 
the  dead  languages  by  one  of  the  living. 
Resisted  by  the  whole  might  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  party,  this  proposal  finds  favor  with 
the  lay  professions  as  giving  one  lan¬ 
guage  that  will  actually  be  useful  to  the 
pupils  as  a  language.  It  is  the  very 
smallest  change  that  would  be  a  real 
relief.  That  it  will  speedily  be  carried 
we  do  not  doubt. 

Except  as  a  relaxation  of  the  gripe  of 
classicism,  this  change  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  That  there  must  be  two 
languages  (besides  English)  in  order  to 
an  Arts  Degree  is  far  from  obvious. 
Moreover,  although  it  is  very  desirable 
that  every  pupil  should  have  facilities  at 
school  or  college  for  commencing  mod¬ 
em  languages,  these  do  not  rank  as  in¬ 
dispensable  and  universal  culture,  like 
the  knowledge  of  sciences  and  of  litera¬ 
ture  generally.  They  would  have  to  be 
taught  along  with  their  respective  litera¬ 
tures  to  correspond  to  the  classics. 

Another  objection  to  replacing  classics 
by  modern  languages  is  the  necessity  of 
importing  foreigners  as  teachers.  Now, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  Frenchmen 
and  Germans  that  can  teach  as  well  as 
any  Englishmen,  it  is  a  painful  fact  that 
foreigners  do  oftener  miscarry,  both  in 
teaching  and  discipline,  with  English 
pupils,  than  our  own  countrymen. 
Foreign  masters  are  well  enough  for 
those  that  go  to  them  voluntarily  with  the 
desire  of  being  taught  ;  it  is  as  teachers 
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in  a  compulsory  curriculum  that  their 
inferiority  becomes  apparent. 

The  retort  is  sometimes  made  to  this 
proposal — Why  omit  Greek  rather  than 
Latin  ?  Should  you  not  retain  the 
greater  of  the  two  languages  ?  This 
may  be  pronounced  as  mainly  a  piece  of 
tactics  ;  for  every  one  must  know  that 
the  order  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  schools  will  never  be  topsy-turvied 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  an  individual  here 
and  there,  even  although  John  Stuart 
Mill  himself  was  educated  in  that  order. 
On  the  scheme  of  withdrawing  all  foreign 
languages  from  the  imperative  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  providing  for  them  as  volun¬ 
tary  adjuncts,  such  freedom  of  selection 
would  be  easy. 

3.  Another  alternative  is  to  remit  both 
Latin  and  Greek  in  favor  of  French  and 
•German.  Strange  to  say,  this  advance 
upon  the  previous  alternative  was  actu¬ 
ally  contained  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ill- 
fated  Irish  University  Bill.  Had  that 
Bill  succeeded,  the  Irish  would  have 
been  for  ten  years  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  full  option  for  both  the  languages.* 
From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  debates,  I 
could  not  discover  that  the  opposition 
ever  fastened  upon  this  bold  surrender 
of  the  classical  exclusiveness. 

The  proposal  was  facilitated  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  professors  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  In  the 
English  and  Scotch  Colleges  endowments 
are  not  as  yet  provided  for  these  lan¬ 
guages  ;  although  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  make  provision  for  them  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

In  favor  of  this  alternative,  it  is  urg¬ 
ed  that  the  classics,  if  entered  on  at  all, 
should  be  entered  on  thoroughly  and 
entirely.  The  two  languages  and  litera¬ 
tures  form  a  coherent  whole,  a  homo¬ 
geneous  discipline  ;  and  those  that  do 
not  mean  to  follow  this  out  should  not 
begin  it.  Some  of  the  upholders  of 
classics  take  this  view. 

4.  More  thorough-going  still  is  the 
scheme  of  complete  bifurcation  of  the 


*  No  doubt  the  classical  languages  would 
have  been  required,  to  some  extent,  in  matric¬ 
ulating  to  enter  college.  This  arrangement, 
however,  as  regarded  the  students  that  chose 
the  modern  languages,  would  have  been  found 
too  burdensome  by  our  Irish  friends,  and  on 
their  expressing  themselves  to  that  effect, 
would  have  been  soon  dispensed  with. 
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classical  and  the  modem  sides.  In  our 
great  schools  there  has  been  instituted 
what  is  called  the  modern  side,  made  up 
of  sciences  and  modern  languages,  to¬ 
gether  with  Latin.  The  understanding 
hitherto  has  been  that  the  votaries  of  the 
ancient  and  classical  side  should  alone 
proceed  to  the  Universities  ;  the  modem 
side  being  the  introduction  to  commer¬ 
cial  life,  and  to  professions  that  dispense 
with  a  University  degree.  Here,  as  far 
as  the  schools  are  concerned,  a  fair 
scope  is  given  to  modern  studies. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  modern  side 
is  now  demanding  admission  to  the  Uni¬ 
versities  on  its  own  terms  ;  that  is,  to 
continue  the  same  line  of  studies  there, 
and  to  be  crowned  with  the  same  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  the  classical  side.  This  at¬ 
tempt  to  render  school  and  college 
homogeneous  throughout,  to  treat  an¬ 
cient  studies  and  modern  studies  as  of 
equal  value  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  will  of 
course  be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  Yet  it 
seems  the  only  solution  that  can  bring 
about  a  settlement  that  will  last. 

The  defenders  of  the  classical  system 
in  its  extreme  exclusiveness  are  fond  of 
adducing  examples  of  very  illustrious 
men  who  at  college  showed  an  utter  in¬ 
capacity  for  science  in  its  simplest  ele¬ 
ments.  They  say  that  by  classics  alone 
these  men  are  what  they  are,  and  if  their 
way  had  been  stopped  by  serious  scien¬ 
tific  requirements,  they  would  have 
never  come  before  the  world  at  all.  The 
allegation  is  somewhat  strongly  put  ;  yet 
we  shall  assume  it  to  be  correct,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  being  allowed  to  draw  an  infer¬ 
ence.  If  some  minds  are  so  constituted 
for  languages,  and  for  classics  in  partic¬ 
ular,  may  not  there  be  other  minds 
equally  constituted  for  science,  and 
equally  incapable  of  taking  up  two 
classical  languages  ?  Should  this  be 
granted,  the  next  question  is.  Ought 
these  two  classes  of  minds  be  treated  as 
equal  in  rights  and  privileges  ?  The 
upholders  of  the  present  system  say. 
No.  The  language  mind  is  the  true 
aristocrat ;  the  science  mind  is  an  in¬ 
ferior  creation.  Degrees  and  privileges 
are  for  the  man  that  can  score  lan¬ 
guages,  with  never  so  little  science  ;  outer 
darkness  is  assigned  to  the  man  whose 
forte  is  science  alone.  But  a  war  of 
caste  in  education  is  an  unseemly  thing  ; 
and  after  all  the  levelling  oj>erations  that 


we  have  passed  through,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  distinction  will  be  long  pre¬ 
served. 

The  modern  side,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  still  retains  Latin.  There  is 
a  considerable  strength  of  feeling  in 
favor  of  that  language  for  all  kinds  of 
people  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  a  proper  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  lay  professions ;  and 
there  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  in  favor 
of  its  utility  for  English.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  the  modern-siders 
are  at  present  quite  willing  to  come 
under  a  pledge  to  keep  up  Latin,  and 
to  pass  in  it  with  a  view  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  fact,  the  schools  find  this  for 
the  present  the  most  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  easier  to  supply  teaching 
in  Latin  than  in  a  modern  language,  or 
in  most  other  things  ;  and  while  Latin 
continues  to  be  held  in  respect,  it  will 
remain  untouched.  Yet  the  quantity  of 
time  occupied  by  it,  with  so  little  result, 
must  ultimately  force  a  departure  from 
the  present  curriculum.  The  real  des¬ 
tination  of  the  modern  side  is  to  be 
modem  throughout.  It  should  not  be 
rigorously  tied  down  even  to  a  certain 
number  of  modern  languages.  English 
and  one  other  language  ought  to  be 
quite  enough  ;  and  the  choice  should  be 
free.  On  this  footing,  the  modern  side 
ought  to  have  its  place  in  the  schools 
as  the  co-equal  of  classics  ;  it  would 
be  the  natural  precursor  of  the  modern¬ 
ized  alternatives  in  the  Universities  ; 
those  where  knowledge  subjects  pre¬ 
dominate. 

The  proposal  to  give  an  inferior  de¬ 
gree  to  a  curriculum  that  excludes  Greek 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  simply  de¬ 
clined.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether,  in  point  of  tactics,  the 
modern  party  did  not  do  well  to  accept 
this  as  an  instalment  in  the  meantime. 
The  Oxford  offer,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
so  far  liberal  that  the  new  degree  is  to 
rank  equal  in  privileges  with  the  old, 
although  inferior  in  prestige.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  the  degree  conceded  by  the  clas¬ 
sical  party  to  a  Greekless  education  was 
worthless,  and  was  offered  for  that  very 
reason.* 


*  One  possible  consequence  of  the  new  Nat¬ 
ural  Science  Degree  may  be  that  the  public 
will  turn  to  it  with  favor,  while  the  old  one 
sinks  into  discredit. 
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Among  the  adherents  of  classics,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blackie  is  distinguished  for  sur¬ 
rendering  their  study  in  the  case  of  those 
that  cannot  profit  by  them.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  with  a  free  alternative,  such 
as  the  thorough  bifurcation  into  two 
sides  would  give,  they  would  still  hold 
their  ground,  and  bear  all  their  present 
fruits.  His  classical  brethren,  however, 
do  not  in  general  share  this  conviction. 
They  seem  to  think  that  if  they  can  no 
longer  compel  every  University  graduate 
to  pass  beneath  the  double  yoke  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  these  two  illustrious 
nationalities  will  be  in  danger  of  passing 
out  of  the  popular  mind  altogether.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  share  their  fears, 
nor  do  I  think  that,  even  on  the  volun¬ 
tary  footing,  the  study  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages  will  decline  with  any  great  rapid¬ 
ity.  As  I  have  said,  the  belief  in  Latin 
is  wide  and  deep.  Whatever  may  be 
urged  as  to  the  extraordinary  stringency 
of  the  intellectual  discipline  now  said  to 
be  given  by  means  of  Latin  and  Greek, 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  feeling  with  both 
teachers  and  scholars  is  that  the  process 
of  acquisition  is  not  toilsome  to  either 
party  ;  less  so  perhaps  than  anything 
that  would  come  in  their  place.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  hours  spent  over  them,  a 
very  large  number  are  associated  with  list¬ 
less  idleness.  Carlyle  describes  Scott’s 
novels  as  a  "  beatific  lubber  land  with 
the  exception  of  the  “  beatific,”  we 
might  say  nearly  the  same  of  classics. 
To  all  which  must  be  added  the  immense 
endowments  of  classical  teaching  ;  not 
only  of  old  date  but  of  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  a  very  long  time  before 
these  endowments  can  be  diverted,  even 
although  the  study  decline  steadily  in 
estimation. 

The  thing  that  stands  to  reason  is  to 
place  the  modern  and  the  ancient  stud¬ 
ies  on  exactly  the  same  footing  ;  to  ac¬ 
cord  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  The 
public  will  decide  for  themselves  in  the 
long  run.  If  the  classical  advocates  are 
afraid  of  this  test,  they  have  no  faith  in 
'  the  merits  of  their  own  case. 

The  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the 
question  have  been  almost  exhausted. 
Nothing  is  left  except  to  vary  the  ex¬ 
pression  and  illustration.  Still,  so  long 
as  the  monopoly  exists,  it  will  be  argued 
and  counter-argued  ;  and,  if  there  are  no 
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new  reasons,  the  old  will  have  to  be  it¬ 
erated. 

Perhaps  the  most  hackneyed  of  all  the 
answers  to  the  case  for  the  classics  is 
the  one  that  has  been  most  rarely  replied 
to.  I  mean  the  fact  that  the  Greeks 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  language 
but  their  own.  I  have  never  known  an 
attempt  to  parry  this  thrust.  Yet,  besides 
the  fact  itself,  there  are  strong  presump¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  the  position  that  to 
know  a  language  well  you  should  devote 
your  time  and  strength  to  it  alone,  and 
not  atterflpt  to  learn  three  or  four.  Of 
course  the  Greeks  were  in  possession  of 
language  A  i,  and  were  not  likely  to 
be  gainers  by  studying  the  languages  of 
their  contemporaries.  So  we  too  are  in 
possession  of  a  very  admirable  language, 
although  put  together  in  a  nondescript 
fashion  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  if 
Plato  had  his  Dialogues  to  compose 
among  us,  he  would  give  his  whole 
strength  to  working  up  our  own  resources, 
and  not  trouble  himself  with  Greek. 
The  popular  dictum — multum  non  multa, 
doing  one  thing  well — may  be  plausibly 
adduced  in  behalf  of  parsimony  in  the 
study  of  languages. 

The  recent  agitation  in  Cambridge,  in 
Oxford,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  remitting  the  study  of  Greek  as 
an  essential  of  the  Arts  Degree,  has  led 
to  a  reproduction  of  the  usual  defences 
of  things  as  they  are.  The  articles  in 
the  March  number  of  this  Review,  by 
Professor  Blackie  and  Bonamy  Price, 
may  claim  to  be  the  demurs  mots. 

Professor  Blackie’s  article  is  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  teachers  of  classics,  to 
the  effect  that  they  must  change  their 
front ;  that,  whereas  the  value  of  the 
classics  as  a  key  to  thought  has  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  is  diminishing,  they  must  by 
all  means  in  the  first  place  improve 
their  drill.  In  fact,  unless  som^hing 
can  be  done  to  lessen  the  labor  of  the 
acquisition  by  better  teaching,  and  to 
secure  the  much-vaunted  intellectual 
discipline  of  the  languages,  the  battle 
will  soon  be  lost.  Accordingly,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  goes  minutely  into  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  him  in  this 
sufficiently  interesting  discussion.  I 
simply  remark  that  he  is  staking  the 
case  for  the  continuance  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  schools  on  the  possibility 
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of  something  like  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  teaching  art.  Revolution  is  not  too 
strong  a  word  for  what  is  proposed. 
The  weak  part  of  the  new  position  is 
that  the  value  of  the  languages  as  lan¬ 
guages  has  declined,  and  has  to  be  made 
up  by  the  incident  of  their  value  as 
drill.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  para¬ 
doxical  position  for  a  language  teacher. 
If  it  is  mere  drill  that  is  wanted,  a  very 
small  comer  of  one  language  would  suf¬ 
fice.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil  alike 
are  placed  between  the  two  stools — in¬ 
terpretation  and  drill.  A  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  teachers  must  arise  to  attain  the 
dexterity  requisite  for  the  task. 

Professor  Blackie’s  concession  is  of 
no  small  importance  in  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion.  “No  one  is  to  receive  a  full  de¬ 
gree  w’ithout  showing  a  fair  proficiency 
in  two  foreign  languages,  one  ancient 
and  one  modern,  with  free  option.” 
This  would  satisfy  the  present  demand 
everywhere,  and  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  article  of  Professor  Bonamy  Price 
is  conceived  in  even  a  higher  strain 
than  the  other.  There  is  so  far  a 
method  of  argumentation  in  it  that  the 
case  is  laid  out  under  four  distinct 
heads,  but  there  is  no  decisive  separa¬ 
tion  of  reasons  ;  many  of  the  things  said 
under  one  head  might  easily  be  trans¬ 
ferred  without  the  sense  of  dislocation 
to  any  other  head.  The  writer  indulges 
in  high-flown  rhetorical  assertions  rather 
than  in  specific  facts  and  arguments. 
The  first  merit  of  classics  is  that  “  they 
are  languages  ;  not  particular  sciences, 
nor  definite  branches  of  knowledge,  but 
literatures.”  Under  this  head  we  have 
such  glowing  sentences  as  these : 
“  Think  of  the  many  elements  of  thought 
a  boy  comes  in  contact  with  when  he 
reads  Caesar  and  Tacitus  in  succession, 
Herodotus  and  Homer,  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle.”  "  See  what  is  implied  in 
having  read  Homer  intelligently  through, 
or  Thucydides,  or  Demosthenes  ;  what 
light  will  have  been  shed  on  the  essence 
and  laws  of  human  existence,  on  politi¬ 
cal  society,  on  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  on  human  nature  itself.”  There 
are  various  conceivable  ways  of  counter- 
arguing  these  assertions,  but  the  short¬ 
est  is  to  call  for  the  facts — the  results 
upon  the  many  thousands  that  have 
passed  through  their  ten  years  of  classi¬ 
cal  drill.  Professor  Campbell,  of  St. 


Andrews,  once  remarked,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  value  of  Greek  in  particu¬ 
lar,  that  the  question  would  have  to  be 
ultimately’decided  by  the  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  of  those  that  have  undergone 
the  study.  To  this  we  are  entitled  to 
add,  their  powers  as  manifested  to  the 
world,  of  which  |K)wers  spectators  can 
be  the  judges.  When,  with  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  we  discover  nothing  at  all 
remarkable  in  the  men  that  have  been 
subjected  to  the  classical  training,  we 
may  consider  it  as  almost  a  waste  of 
time  to  analyze  the  grandiloquent  asser¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Bonamy  Price.  But  if  we 
were  to  analyze  them,  we  should  find 
that  boys  never  read  Caesar  and  Tacitus 
through  in  succession  ;  still  less  Thu¬ 
cydides,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle  ; 
that  very  few  men  read  and  understand 
these  writers  ;  that  the  shortest  way  to 
come  into  contact  with  Aristotle  is  to 
avoid  his  Greek  altogether,  and  take  his 
expositors  and  translators  in  the  modern 
languages. 

The  professor  is  not  insensible  to  the 
reproach  that  the  vaunted  classical  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  a  failure,  as  compared 
with  these  splendid  promises.  He  says, 
however,  that  though  many  have  failed 
to  become  classical  scholars  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  “  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  have  gained  nothing  from  their 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  just  the  con¬ 
trary  is  the  truth.”  The  “contrary” 
must  mean  that  they  have  gained  some¬ 
thing  ;  which  something  is  stated  to  be 
“  the  extent  to  which  the  faculties  of 
the  boy  have  been  developed,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  impalpable  but  not  less  real  at¬ 
tainments  he  has  achieved,  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  readiness  for  life,  and  for  action  as 
a  man.”  But  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  induce  people  to  spend 
a  long  course  of  youthful  years  upon  a 
confessedly  impalpable  result.  We  might 
give  up  a  few  months  to  a  speculative 
and  doubtful  good,  but  we  need  pal¬ 
pable  consequences  to  show  for  our  years 
spent  on  classics.  Next  comes  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  teaching  is  often  bad.  But 
why  should  the  teaching  be  so  bad,  and 
what  is  the  hope  of  making  it  better  ? 
Then  we  are  told  that  science  by  itself 
leaves  the  largest  and  most  important 
portion  of  the  youth’s  nature  absolutely 
undeveloped.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  proposed  to  reduce  the  school  and 
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college  curriculum  to  science  alone ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  who  can  say 
what  are  the  “  impalpable”  results  of 
science  ? 

The  second  branch  of  the  argument 
relates  to  the  greatness  of  the  classical 
writers.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
very  great  writers  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world,  and  some  that  are  not 
great.  But  the  greatness  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  can  be  exhibited  in  a  modern 
rendering  ;  while  no  small  portion  of 
the  poetical  form  can  be  made  apparent 
without  toiling  at  the  original  tongues. 
The  value  of  the  languages  then  resolves 
itself,  as  has  been  often  said,  into  a 
residuum.  Something  also  is  to  be  said 
for  the  greatness  of  the  writers  that  have 
written  in  modern  times.  Sir  John 
Herschel  remarked  long  ago  that  the 
human  intellect  cannot  have  degenerat¬ 
ed,  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  quote  New¬ 
ton,  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  against 
Aristotle  and  Archimedes.  I  would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  any  modern  mind 
has  equalled  Aristotle  in  the  range  of 
his  intellectual  powers  ;  but  in  point 
of  intensity  of  grasp  in  any  one  subject 
he  has  many  rivals  ;  so  that  to  obtain 
his  equal  we  have  only  to  take  two  or 
three  first-rate  modems. 

If  a  number  of  persons  were  to  go 
on  lauding  to  the  skies  the  exclusive  and 
transcendent  greatness  of  the  classical 
writers,  we  should  probably  be  tempted 
to  scrutinize  their  merits  more  severely 
than  is  usual.  Many  things  could  be 
said  against  their  sufficiency  as  instruc¬ 
tors  in  matters  of  thought,  and  many 
more  against  the  low  and  barbarous  tone 
of  their  morale  ;  the  inhumanity  and 
brutality  of  both  their  principles  and 
their  practice.  All  this  might  no  doubt 
be  very  easily  overdone,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  so  if  undertaken  in  the  style 
of  Professor  Price’s  panegyric. 

The  professor’s  third  branch  of  the 
argument  comes  to  the  real  point ; 
namely,  what  is  there  in  Greek  and 
Latin  that  there  is  not  in  the  modem 
tongues  ?  For  one  thing,  says  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  they  are  dead,  which  of  course 
we  allow.  Then,  being  dead,  they  must 
be  learnt  by  book,  and  by  rule  ;  they 
cannot  be  learnt  by  ear.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  Professor  Blackie  would  dissent, 
and  would  say  that  the  great  improve- 
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ment  of  teaching,  on  which  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  classical  study  now  hangs,  is  to 
make  it  a  teaching  by  the  ear.  But, 
says  Professor  Price :  “A  Greek  or 
Latin  sentence  is  a  nut  with  a  strong 
shell  concealing  the  kernel — a  puzzle, 
demanding  reflection,  adaptation  of 
means  to  end,  and  labor  for  its  solution, 
and  the  educational  value  resides  in  the 
shell  and  in  the  puzzle.”  As  this  strain 
of  remark  is  not  new,  there  is  nothing 
new  to  be  said  in  answer  to  it.  Such 
puzzling  efforts  are  certainly  not  the 
rule  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek.  More¬ 
over,  the  very  same  terms  would  de¬ 
scribe  what  may, happen  equally  often  in 
reading  difficult  authors  in  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  or  Italian.  Would  not  the  pupil 
find  puzzles  and  difficulties  in  Dante,  or 
in  Goethe  ?  And  are  there  not  many 
puzzling  exercises  in  deciphering  Eng¬ 
lish  authors  ?  Besides,  what  is  the  great 
objection  to  science,  but  that  it  is  too 
puzzling  for  minds  that  are  quite  com¬ 
petent  for  the  puzzles  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  Once  more,  the  teaching  of  any 
language  must  be  very  imperfect,  if  it 
brought  about  habitually  such  situations 
of  difficulty  as  are  here  described. 

The  professor  relapses  into  a  cooler 
and  correcter  strain  when  he  remarks 
that  the  pupil’s  mind  is  necessarily  more 
delayed  oyer  the  expression  of  a  thought 
in  a  forei^  language  (whether  dead  or 
alive  matters  not),  and  therefore  remem¬ 
bers  the  meaning  better.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  desiderated  reform  of  teaching 
might  come  into  play.  Granted  that  the 
boy  left  to  himself  would  go  more  rapidly 
through  Burke  than  through  Thucydides, 
might  not  his  pace  be  arrested  by  a  well- 
directed  cross-examination  ;  with  this 
advantage,  that  the  length  of  attention 
might  be  graduated  according  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accidental  difficulty  of  the 
language  ? 

The  professorboldly  grapples  with  the 
alleged  waste  of  time  in  classics,  and 
urges  that  “  the  gain  may  be  measured 
by  the  time  expended,”  which  is  veiy 
like  begging  the  question. 

One  advantage  adduced  under  this 
head  deserves  notice.  The  languages 
being  dead,  as  well  as  all  the  societies 
and  interests  that  they  represent,  they 
do  not  excite  the  prejudices  and  the 
passions  of  modern  life.  This,  however* 
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may  need  some  qualification.  Grote 
wrote  his  history  of  Greece  to  counter¬ 
work  the  party  bias  of  Mitford.  The 
battles  of  despotism,  oligarchy,  and 
democracy  are  to  this  hour  fought  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
If  the  professor  meant  to  insinuate  that 
those  that  have  gone  through  the  classi¬ 
cal  training  are  less  violent  as  partisans, 
more  dispassionate  in  political  judg¬ 
ments,  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  can 
only  say  that  we  should  not  have  known 
this  from  our  actual  experience.  The 
discovery  of  some  sweet,  oblivious  anti¬ 
dote  to  party  feeling  seems,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  to  be  still  in  *the  future.  If 
we  want  studies  that  will,  while  they  last, 
thoroughly  divert  the  mind  from  the  prej¬ 
udices  of  party,  science  is  even  better 
than  ancient  history  ;  there  are  no  party 
cries  connected  with  the  Binomial 
Theorem. 

The  professor’s  last  branch  of  argu¬ 
ment,  I  am  obliged,  with  all  deference, 
to  say,  contains  no  argument  at  all.  It 
is  that,  in  classical  education,  a  close 
contact  is  established  between  the  mind 
of  the  boy  and  the  mind  of  the  master. 
He  does  not  even  attempt  to  show  how 
the  effect  is  peculiar  to  classical  teaching. 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  paper  is, 
in  fact,  addressed,  by  way  of  remon¬ 
strance,  to  the  writer’s  own  friends,  the 
classical  teachers.  He  reproaches  them 
for  their  inefficiency,  for  their  not  being 
Arnolds.  It  is  not  my  business  to  inter¬ 
fere  between  him  and  them  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  So  much  stress  does  he  lay  upon 
the  teacher’s  part  in  the  work,  that  I  al¬ 
most  expected  the  admission  that  a 
good  teacher  in  English,  German,,  nat¬ 
ural  history,  political  economy,  might 
even  be  preferable  to  a  bad  teacher  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

The  recent  Oxford  contest  has  brought 


out  the  eminent  oratorical  powers  of 
Canon  Liddon  ;  and  we  have  some  curi¬ 
osity  in  noting  his  contributions  to  the 
classical  side.  I  refer  to  his  letters  in 
the  Times.  The  gist  of  his  advocacy  of 
Greek  is  contained  in  the  following  al¬ 
legations  ;  First,  the  present  system 
enables  a  man  to  recur  with  profit  and 
advantage  to  Greek  literature.  To  this 
it  has  been  often  replied  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  too  little  familiarized 
with  the  classical  languages,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Greek,  to  make  the  literature  easy 
reading.  But  farther,  the  recurring  to 
the  study  of  ancient  authors  by  busy 
professional  men  in  the  present  day  is 
an  event  of  such  extreme  rarity  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
question  of  public  policy.  The  second 
remark  is  that  the  half-knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  graduate  is  a  link  between 
the  total  blank  of  the  outer  world  and 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  classic.  I  am  not  much  struck 
by  the  force  of  this  argument.  I  think 
that  the  classical  scholar  might,  by  ex¬ 
positions,  commentaries,  and  transla¬ 
tions,  address  the  outer  world  equally 
well  without  the  intervening  mass  of 
imperfect  scholars.  Lastly,  the  Canon 
puts  in  a  claim  for  his  own  cloth.  The 
knowledge  of  Greek  paves  the  way  for 
serious  men  to  enter  the  ministry  in 
middle  life.  Argument  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  any  one  that  could  for  a 
moment  entertain  this  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  compelling  every  graduate  in 
Arts  to  study  Greek.  The  observation 
that  I  would  make  upon  it  has  a  wider 
bearing.  Middle  life  is  not  too  late  for 
learning  any  language  that  we  suddenly 
discover  to  be  a  want  ;  the  stimulus  of 
necessity  or  of  strong  interest,  and  the 
wider  compass  of  general  knowledge, 
compensate  for  the  diminution  of  verbal 
memory. — Contemporary  Review. 
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There  are  superior  persons  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
“  light  reading.”  And  they  not  only  in¬ 
clude  in  their  condemnation  novels,  but 
also  those  pleasant  memoirs  w'hich  they 
loftily  designate  as  mere  gossip.  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  books  which  may 
amuse  cannot  by  any  possibility  instruct. 


The  proper  study  of  mankind,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  self-elected  wise  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  to  solve  questions 
which  are  practically  insoluble.  •  The 
lost  spirits  who  reasoned  high  and  found 
themselves  in  wandering  mazes  lost, 
probably  realized  their  situation  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  metaphysicians  of  the 
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present  day  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
aware  when  they  are  floundering.  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble,  whose  character  is  so 
charmingly  described  in  that  delightful 
book,  the  “  Records  of  a  Girlhood,”  used 
to  say  of  the  sages  of  her  day,  “  When  A 
talks  to  B  and  C,  and  B  and  C  do  not 
understand  him  and  A  does  not  under¬ 
stand  himself,  that’s  metaphysics.” 
.\nd  then  what  hard  words  are  used.* 
It  is  diflicult  for  an  ordinary  mortal  to 
understand  them.  It  will  be  impossible 
soon  to  read  even  light  literature  with¬ 
out  a  dictionary.  When  we  came  on 
the  word  “dynamic”  in  the  last  novel  of 
the  greatest  writer  of  the  age,  we  were 
terribly  bewildered  and  distressed,  but 
we  read  on  until  we  came  to  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  drowning  of  the  only  interest¬ 
ing  character  in  the  book,  when  we 
closed  the  volume  in  disgust,  and  are  to 
this  day  unaware  who  was  the  father  of 
that  irrepressible  prig,  Mr.  Daniel  De- 
ronda.  Here  are  the  specimen  articles 
of  the  magazine  of  the  period ;  “  The 
Place  of  Will  in  Evolution,”  ”  The  Place 
of  Conscience  in  Evolution,”  “  The 
Reasonable  Basis  of  Certitude,”  “  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Pure  Sciences,”  “  Psycho- 
metrical  Facts.”  Then  in  the  midst  of 
these  awful  lucubrations  comes  an  article 
entitled  “Is  Insanity  on  the  Increase?” 
A  very  suggestive  question,  in  answer  to 
which  we  can  only  sorrowfully  imagine 
that  whilst  there  are  writers  and  readers 
of  brain-puzzling  articles  like  these,  it 
is  impossible  that  insanity  can  be  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  wane. 

.\nd  then  how  conceited  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  patronize  and  bore  mankind  with 
their  “  schools  of  thought”  and  “  aims 
of  life.”  How  pleasant,  perhaps  supe¬ 
rior  persons  would  say  how  degrading, 
to  turn  from  celestial  talk  and  ”  psycho- 
metrical  facts”  to  the  sunny  souvenirs  of 
Madame  Vig^e  Le  Brun. 

What  a  pleasant  picture  is  here  given 
of  French  society  just  before  the  whirl¬ 
wind  which  scattered  it  forever.  Ma¬ 
dame  Le  Brun,  as  an  artist  patronized  by 
royalty,  naturally  saw  kings,  queens,  and 


*  It  was  against  the  hard  words  used  by  a 
pompous  provincial  that  Falconbridge  protest¬ 
ed  : 

‘  Zounds  !  I  was  never  so  bethumped  with 
words 

Since  I  first  called  my  brother’s  father,  Dad.” 


princes  through  rose-colored  si)ectacles. 
Her  accounts  of  Marie- Antoinette  are 
flattering  in  the  extreme,  but  they  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  general  impression  left  by 
the  memoirs  of  the  period. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

“  It  was  in  the  year  of  1779,  my  dear  friend, 
that  I  took  the  Queen’s  portrait  for  the  first  time. 
She  was  then  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her  youth 
and  beauty.  Marie-Antoinette  was  tall  and 
admirably  proportioned,  her  arms  were  lovely, 
her  hands  small  and  beautifully  formed,  and 
her  feet  charming.  She  walked  better  than 
any  woman  in  France  ;  carrying  her  head  with 
a  majesty  which  denoted  the  sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  her  Court  without  detracting  in  the 
least  from  the  sweetness 'and  grace  of  her  whole 
aspect.  In  short,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an 
idea  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  Queen,  of 
so  much  grace  and  dignity  combined.  Her 
features  were  not  regular  ;  she  inherited  from 
her  family  the  long  oval-shaped  face  peculiar 
to  the  Austrian  nation  ;  her  eyes,  which  were 
nearly  blue,  were  not  large,  but  their  expres¬ 
sion  was  at  once  lively  and  soft,  her  nose  was 
small  and  well-formed,  and  her  mouth  was  not 
large,  although  the  lips  were  rather  thick.  But 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  her  was  the 
brilliancy  of  her  complexion.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it,  and  brilliant  is  the  only  word 
to  express  what  it  was  ;  her  skin  was  so  trans¬ 
parent  that  it  allowed  of  no  shadow.  I  never 
could  obtain  the  effect  I  desired  ;  paint  could 
not  represent  the  freshness,  the  delicate  tints 
of  that  charming  face,  which  I  never  beheld  in 
any  other  woman. 

"  At  the  first  sitting,  the  Queen’s  imposing 
air  began  by  intimidating  me  extremely,’  but 
her  Majesty  spoke  to  me  with  so  much  good¬ 
ness  that  her  kind  manner  soon  dissipated  this 
impVession.  It  was  then  that  I  made  the  por¬ 
trait  which  represents  her  with  a  large  hoop, 
dressed^in  white  satin,  and  holding  a  rose  in  her 
hand.  This  picture  was  destined  for  her 
brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  the  Queen 
ordered  two  copies  of  it ;  one  for  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  the  other  for  her  apartments  at  V’er- 
sailles  or  at  Fontainebleau.” 

It  was  at  this  first  sitting  that  Marie- 
Antoinette  replied  to  Madame  Le  Brun 
in  answer  to  her  remark  how  much 
rHevation  de  sa  the  added  to  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  her  aspect,  “If  I  were  not 
Queen,  they  would  say  that  I  have  an 
air  of  insolence;  is  not  that  true?” 
The  supposed  haughtiness  of  the  Queen 
made  her  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
French  people,  and  the  more  she  dis¬ 
pensed  with  etiquette  and  entered  into 
society,  the  more  her  unpopularity  in¬ 
creased. 

In  an  unpublished  memoir  of  the 
time,  it  is  stated  that  the  parties  at  the 
Duchess  of  Polignac’s  gave  great  offence 
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to  a  portion  of  the  nobility.  The  Queen 
was  supposed  to  preside  at  these  soirees. 
Those  who  w’ere  not  invited  were  fu¬ 
rious,  those  who  were  asked  and  were 
not  sufficiently  noticed  were  malignant. 
Hence  arose  those  false  and  cruel  libels 
which  spread  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  society.  With  what 
result  is  too  well  known.  One  is  almost 
forced  to  agree  with  the  Greek  drama¬ 
tists  that  fate  is  the  great  agent  pervad¬ 
ing  life.  Marie- Antoinette  was  born 
on  a  day  of  evil  omen,  Le  jour  des 
Marts,  and  there  is  no  record  in  history 
of  a  woman  who  suffered  such  prolonged 
tortures  and  who  endured  them  so 
nobly. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

**  One  day  it  so  happened  that  I  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  time  appointed  for  my  sitting,  be¬ 
cause,  owing  to  my  health  being  very  delicate 
at  the  time,  I  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  1  has¬ 
tened  the  next  day  to  Versailles  to  make  my 
excuses.  The  Queen  had  not  expected  me,  and 
had  ordered  her  carriage  to  go  for  a  drive,  and 
this  carriage  was  the  first  thing  1  saw  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau.  Nevertheless, 

I  went  up  and  s{x>ke  to  the  gentlemen-in-wait- 
ing.  One  of  them,  M.  Campan,  received  me 
ver>’  stiffly,  and  said  angrily,  in  his  stentorian 
voice  :  *  It  was  yesterday,  madame,  that  her 
Majesty  expected  you,  and  of  course  she  is  go¬ 
ing  out  driving  and  she  will  certainly  not  give 
you  a  sitting.’  On  my  saying  that  I  merely  came 
to  take  her  Majesty’s  orders  for  another  day, 
he  went  to  find  the  Queen,  who  immediately 
sent  for  me  into  her  cabinet.  She  was  finish¬ 
ing  her  toilette  ;  and  held  a  book  from  which  she 
was  teaching  her  daughter,  the  young  maddme. 
My  heart  beat,  for  I  felt  nervous,  knowing  I 
had  been  in  the  wrong.  The  Queen  turned 
and  said  kindly,  ‘  I  waited  for  you  all  yesterday 
morning  ;  what  happened  to  you  ?’  *  Alas  ! 

madame,’  I  replied,  '  1  was  so  ill  that  I  was 
unable  to^attend  your  Majesty’s  commands.  I 
come  (to-day  to  receive  them,  and  will  leave 
directly.’  ‘  No  !  no  !  do  not  go  away,’  she 
rejoined  ;  ‘  I  will  not  let  you  have  your  jour¬ 
ney  for  nothing.’  She  countermanded  her  car¬ 
riage  and  gave  me  a  sitting.  I  recollect  that 
in  my  anxiety  to  make  amends  for  her  good¬ 
ness,  I  seized  my  box  of  colors  with  such  haste 
that  I  upset  them  all,  and  my  brushes  and 
paints  were  strewn  over  the  floor  ;  I  stooped 
down  to  repair  my  awkwardness.  *  Let  them 
alone,  let  them  alone,’  said  the  Queen,  ‘  you 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  stoop  ;’  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  1  could  say,  she  picked  them  all  up 
herself.” 

In  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Baroness 
d'Oberkirch,”  which  areas  pleasant  as 
those  of  Madame  Le  Brun,  many  anec¬ 
dotes  are  given  illustrating  Marie-An- 
toinette’s  kindness  of  heart.  The  Queen 
in  the  education  of  her  children  endeav¬ 


ored  to  instil  in  them  kindness  and  con 
sideration  for  others. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

"  The  Queen  never  neglected  an  opportunity 
of  teaching  her  children  the  gracious  and  affa¬ 
ble  manners  which  so  endeared  her  to  all  who 
surrounded  her.  1  have  seen  her  making  ma¬ 
dame,  then  a  child  of  six  years  old,  dine  with  a 
little  peasant  girl,  whom  she  protected,  serving 
her  first,  and  saying  to  her  daughter :  ‘You 
must  do  her  the  honors.'  ” 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  in 
theory  than  an  education  of  this  kind, 
but  we  fear  in  practice  it  resulted  in  the 
pride  that  apes  humility  ;  for  Madame 
d’Oberkirch,  who  piqued  herself  on  her 
knowledge  of  Court  etiquette,  received 
the  following  setting  down  from  the 
child  of  seven. 

Madame  d’Oberkirch  writes  : 

”  I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  child,  and  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of 
German  Courts  I  said  so  ;  this  liberty  dis¬ 
pleased  her  ;  an  expression  of  anger  spread 
itself  over  her  face  as  with  a  proud  and  digni¬ 
fied  air  she  replied  : 

“  ‘  I  am  charmed,  baroness,  that  you  think 
me  so  ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  it.’ 

1  was  stunned  !” 

However,  the  governess  came  to  the 
rescue.  The  gracious  and  affable  prin¬ 
cess  relented,  held  out  her  hand  to  be 
kissed,  and  restored  the  bewildered  bar¬ 
oness  to  her  senses. 

Madame  Le  Brun  gives  a  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  way  she  was  treated  by  the 
Princesse  de  Conti  : 

”  One  day  whilst  Madame  de  Mentesson* 
was  sitting  to  me,  the  old  Princesse  de  Conti 
paid  her  a  visit,  and  this  princess  in  speaking 
to  me  always  called  me  Miss.  It  made  the 
thing  more  remarkable  that  I  was  immediately 
expecting  the  birth  of  my  first  child.  It  is  true 
that  formerly  all  the  great  ladies  so  addressed 
their  inferiors,  but  this  fashion  had  ceased  with 
Louis  XV.” 

Madame  I.e  Brun  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  theatre.  In  the  days  of  her 
girlhood  the  opera  was  her  constant 
resort  : 

”  In  the  summer  the  fierformance  finished  at 
half  past  eight,  and  the  most  fashionable  peo¬ 
ple  left  even  before  it  was  over  to  walk  in  the 
garden.  It  was  then  the  custom  to  carry  enor¬ 
mous  bouquets,  the  odor  of  which,  added  to 
that  of  the  strongly  scented  hair-powder  which 
ever}  one  wore,  actually  embalmed  the  air  that 
we  breathed.  Later  on,  but  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  I  have  known  these  reunions  prolonged 
until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  music  in 

•  Mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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the  open  air  by  moonlight.  Many  artiste  and 
amateurs  sang  there,  amongst  others  Garat 
and  Alsevido.  It  was  crowded  with  people, 
and  the  famous  St.  Georges  often  played  there 
on  his  violin.” 

The  Comedie  Fran^aise  was  then  in 
its  glory.  “  The  actors  were  so  admi¬ 
rable,”  writes  Madame  Le  Brim,  “  that 
they  have  never  been  excelled.”  There 
is  a  most  animated  description  of  them 
in  these  memoirs.  She  was  present  at 
a  representation  of  the  “  Manage  de 
Figaro,”  by  the  actors  of  the  Com6die 
Fran9aise  at  the  residence  of  Count 
Vaudreuil,  the  intimate  friend  of  Marie- 
5  Antoinette.  Nothing  shows  more  the 

blindness  of  the  French  aristocracy  than 
their  encouragement  of  an  author  who 
was  writing  them  down. 

“  The  last  play  acted  in  the  theatre  at  Genne- 
’  villiers  was  a  representation  of  the  *  Manage  de 

Figaro,’ by  the  actors  of  the  ‘  Comedie  Fran- 
^aise.’  I  remember  that  Mademoiselle  Sainval 
played  the  countess,  and  Mademoiselle  Olivier 
the  page  ;  and  that  Mademoiselle  Contat  was 
charming  as  Susanna  ;  nevertheless  Beaumar¬ 
chais  must  have  worried  M.  de  Vaudreuil  into 

I  permitting  such  a  very  doubtful  play  to  be  per¬ 

formed  at  this  theatre.  Dialogue,  couplets,  all 
were  directed  against  the  Court,  of  which  the 
audience  chiefly  consisted,  without  speaking  of 
the  presence  of  our  excellent  prince.  Every  one 
felt  this  want  of  uct ;  but  Beaumarchais  was  wild 
with  delight.  He  rushed  about  like  a  madman, 
and  on  some  one  complaining  of  the  heat,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  time  for  the  windows  to  be 
opened,  he  broke  all  the  panes  with  his  cane.” 

Madame  d’Oberkirch  thinks  ”  that 
the  nobility  showed  a  great  want  of  tact 
in  applauding  it,  which  was  nothing 
else  than  giving  themselves  a  slap  in  the 
face.  They  will  repent  it  yet.”  And 
they  did  repent  it ;  in  a  short  time  the 
greater  part  of  that  brilliant  audience 
was  in  exile  or  prison.  Even  the  ac¬ 
tresses  were  not  spared. 

Madame  Roland  writes  from  her  pris¬ 
on  just  before  her  execution  : 

"  I  write  this  on  the  4th  of  September  at 
eleven  at  night,  the  apartments  next  to  me  re¬ 
sounding  with  peals  of  laughter.  The  actresses 
of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  were  arrested  yester¬ 
day.  To-day  they  were  taken  to  their  own 
apartments  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  taking 
off  the  seals,  and  are  now  returned  to  prison, 
where  the  peace  officer  is  supping  and  amusing 
himself  in  their  company.  The  repast  is  noisy 
and  frolicsome.  I  catch  the  sound  of  coarse 
jests,  while  foreign  wines  sparkle  in  the  gob¬ 
let.  The  place,  the  object,  the  persons,  and 
my  own  occupation  form  a  contrast  not  a  little 
curious.” 

i 

I 

I 
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The  rage  for  theatricals  was  extreme. 
Amateur  acting  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Queen  herself  acted,  amongst 
other  characters,  Rosineinthe  ”  Barbier 
de  Seville,”  but,  alas  !  she  acted  badly 
and  sang  out  of  tune.  The  royal  princes 
also  acted  and  sang  “  spicy”  songs  ; 
Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII., 
whilst  sitting  to  Madame  Le  Brun,  sang 
such  vulgar  songs  that  Madame  Le  Brun 
wondered  where  he  had  learnt  them. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  :  “  His  voice 
was  never  in  tune.  ‘  How  do  you  think 
I  sing  ?’  he  asked  one  day. 

”  ‘  Like  a  prince,  Monseigneur,’  I 
replied.” 

A  most  courtly  answer.  Royal 
princes,  whether  they  command  an 
army,  sing,  fiddle,  or  shoot,  should  do 
it  well  or  not  at  all.  George  III.,  who 
once  took  lessons  on  the  violin,  aban¬ 
doned  the  pursuit  when,  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  how  he  was  getting  on, 
his  master  replied,  “  There  are  three 
classes  of  performers — those  who  play 
well,  those  who  play  badly,  and  those 
who  cannot  play  at  all.  Your  Majesty 
is  just  entering  the  second  class.”  The 
Prince  of  Wales  also  prided  himself  on 
his  singing,  and  quarrelled  with  his 
chaplain,  the  witty  “  Dean”  Cannon, 
because  he  would  not  agree  with  him 
that  he  sang  a  certain  song  better  than 
any  one  in  London.  Another  royal 
duke  of  the  period,  who  piqued  himself 
on  his  shooting,  having  deprived  his 
equerry  of  half  his  sight,  complained 
that  the  wretched  unfortunate  made 
such  a  “  fuss  about  his  eye.” 

As  in  Edinburgh  in  the  olden  time, 
so  in  Paris  the  suppers  were  the  chief 
charm  of  society. 

”  No  one  can  imagine,”  writes  Madame  le 
Brun,  ”  what  society  was  like  in  France  in 
those  days  when  business  was  over,  and  twelve 
or  fifteen  people  would  visit  at  different  friends’ 
houses,  and  there  finish  the  evening.  It  was 
at  the  suppers  that  Parisian  society  showed  its 
superiority  over  all  Europe.” 

Madame  Le  Brun’s  sa/an  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
Paris.  Her  suppers  were  merely  a  sim¬ 
ple  repast  ;  a  fowl,  a  fish,  a  dish  of  veg¬ 
etables,  and  a  salad ;  but  everybody 
was  gay,  good-tempered,  and  the  hours 
passed  like  minutes.  Here  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  one  which  was  such  a  grand 
success,  and  it  only  cost  a  few  francs. 
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although  it  was  reported  to  have  cost 
sixty  thousand  : 

“  Here,  my  dear  friend,  is  an  exact  account 
of  the  most  brilliant  suppers  I  ever  gave  : 

“  One  evening  I  had  invited  twelve  or  fifteen 
friends  to  hear  a  reading  of  the  poet  Le  Brun  ; 
whilst  I  was  resting,  before  they  arrived,  my 
brother  read  to  me  some  pages  of  the  ‘  Travels 
of  Anacharsis.’  When  he  reached  the  part 
describing  Greek  dinners,  and  the  different 
sauces  and  food  they  had,  he  said,  *  We  ought 
to  try  some  of  those  things  to-night.’  I  im¬ 
mediately  spoke  to  my  cook  and  told  her  what 
to  do,  and  we  decided  that  she  should  make  one 
sauce Jor  the  fowl,  and  another  for  the  eels. 
.\s  I  was  expecting  some  verj'  pretty  women, 

1  thought  we  might  all  dress  up  in  Greek  cos¬ 
tumes,  so  as  to  create  a  surprise  for  M.  de 
Vaudreuil  and  M.  Boutin,  who  we  knew  could 
not  arrive  before  ten.  My  studio,  full  of  things 
with  which  I  draped  my  models,  provided  me 
with  several  clothes,  and  the  Comte  de  Parois, 
who  lodged  in  my  house,  had  a  fine  selection 
of  Etruscan  vases.  He  came  to  see  me  that 
day,  as  it  happened ;  I  informed  him  of  my 
project,  and  he  brought  me  a  quantity  of  vases 
to  choose  from.  I  dusted  them  carefully  and 
placed  them  on  a  mahogany  table,  laid  without 
a  cloth.  I  then  placed  a  large  screen  behind 
the  chairs,  which  I  conceal^  by  covering  it 
here  and  there  with  a  drapery,  like  that  which 
is  seen  in  some  of  Poussin's  paintings.  A 
hanging'lamp  threw  a  strong  light  on  the  table. 
At  last  everything  was  prepared,  even  my  cos¬ 
tumes  ;  the  first  to  arrive  was  a  daughter  of 
Joseph  Vemet,  the  charming  Madame  Chal- 
grin.  Immediately  I  dressed  her  hair  and 
draped  her  ;  then  came  Madame  de  Vemeuil, 
renowned  for  her  beauty  ;  Madame  Vig6e,  my 
sister-in-law,  who,  without  being  pretty,  had  the 
most  lovely  eyes  ;  and  there  they  were  all  three 
metamorphosed  into  iond  fide  Athenians.  Le 
Brun-Pindare  came  in  ;  we  took  off  his  powder, 
and  undid  his  side  curls,  and  on  his  head  I 
placed  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  Comte  de 
Parois  had  a  large  purple  mantle  which  served 
for  drapery  for  my  poet,  and  in  a  twinkling 
there  was  Pindare  transformed  into  Anacreon. 
Then  came  the  Marquis  de  Cubi^res  ;  whilst 
they  went  to  his  house  for  his  guitar,  which  he 
had  had  mounted  as  a  golden  lyre,  I  dressed 
him  also,  as  well  as  M.  de  Riviere  (my  sister-in- 
law’s  brother),  Ginguere,  and  Chaudet,  the 
famous  sculptor. 

“  It  was  getting  late  ;  I  had  not  much  time 
to  think  of  myself,  but  as  I  always  wore  white 
tunic-shaped  dresses,  now  called  blouses,  I 
only  needed  a  veil  and  a  crown  of  flowers  on 
my  head.  I  took  great  pains  with  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  charming  child,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Bonneuil,  now  Madame  Regnault  d’Angiily, 
who  was  very  pretty.  Both  were  most  grace¬ 
ful  to  behold,  bearing  each  an  antique  vase 
and  waiting  on  us. 

"  At  half  past  nine  the  preparations  were 
over,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  seated  the  effect 
of  the  arrangement  was  so  novel  and  pictur¬ 
esque,  that  we  kept  rising  in  turns  in  order  to 
look  at  those  who  were  seated.  At  ten  we  heard 
the  carriage  of  the  Comte  de  V'audreuil  and  de 


Boutin,  and  when  these  two  gentlemen  entered 
the  room  they  found  us  singing  the  chorus  of 
Gluck,  ‘  The  God  of  Paphos  and  Guido,’  whilst 
M.  de  Cubieres  accompanied  us  on  his  lyre. 

“  I  never  in  my  life  saw  two  such  aston¬ 
ished  faces  as  those  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  and  his 
companion.  They  were  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted,  and  could  hardly  tear  themselves  away 
from  looking  at  us,  in  order  to  sit  down  in  the 
places  reserved  for  them.  Besides  the  (wo  dishes 
I  have  mentioned,  we  had  a  cake  made  of  honey 
and  Corinthian  grapes,  and  two  plates  of  vege¬ 
tables.  We  did  indeed  drink  that  evening  a 
bottle  of  old  Cyprian  wine,  which  1  had  given 
me,  but  that  was  our  only  excess.  We  sat  a 
long  time  at  table,  and  Le  Brun  recited  several 
odes  to  us.  We  all  [spent  a  most  enjoyable 
evening.” 

No  one  had  at  this  time  any  appre¬ 
hension  of  what  was  coming.  Life  was 
a  carnival,  every  one  lived  for  pleasure, 
and  pleasure  alone.  Every  thing  was 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  There  was  discontent  amongst 
the  people,  but  no  one  for  an  instant 
imagined  that  any  tl\ing  would  occur  to 
shake  the  monarchy  to  its  foundations. 
France  in  1786  was  apparently  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  ever.  She  had  been  victorious 
in  war,  she  was  ruling  Holland,  building 
out  the  sea  at  Cherbourg,  and  conclud¬ 
ing  a  commercial  treaty  with  England, 
which  was  calculated  to  restore  material 
prosperity  to  her  people.  But  the  cost 
of  the  war  to  free  -America  had  been 
enormous,  seventy  millions.  And  there 
was  this  danger  :  The  King  of  France 
was  in  the  same  situation  as  the  ‘  Divine 
Figure  from  the  North  ’  is  now.  He 
had  dispensed  liberty  abroad,  and  it 
was  demanded  at  home.  The  King  of 
France  tried  concession  ;  it  failed.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  using  repression  ; 
it  may  succeed.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
hard  winter  of  1788-9,  combined  with 
the  scarcity  of  corn,  exasperated  the 
people  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  of  popular  discon¬ 
tent  began  to  appear.  But  no  one  even 
then  imagined  the  catastrophe  so  near. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

”  About  the  same  time  I  went  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  Marly  with  Madame  Auguier,  a  sister 
of  Madame  Campan’s,  and  attached,  like  her¬ 
self,  to  the  Queen’s  household.  She  had  a 
chateau  and  fine  park  near  the  weir.  One  day 
as  we  were  standing  at  a  window  looking  on  to 
the  court,  and  from  thence  to  the  high  road  we 
saw  a  drunken  man  enter  and  fall  down. 
Madame  Auguier,  with  her  usual  kindness, 
called  to  her  husband’s  valet  and  told  him  to 
pick  up  this  unfortunate  creature,  take  him  to 
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the  kitchen  and  look  after  him.  Soon  after 
the  valet  returned. 

“  ‘  Madame  is  really  too  kind,’  said  he  ; 

‘  this  man  is  a  scoundrel !  here  are  the  papers 
he  let  fall  from  his  pocket  ;*  and  he  placed  in 
our  hands  several  documents,  one  of  which  be¬ 
gan  with,  ‘  Down  with  the  Royal  Family  !  down 
with  the  nobles  and  priests  !’  then  followed  rev¬ 
olutionary  litanies  and  a  thousand  atrocious 
prophecies,  drawn  up  in  language  which  made 
one’s  hair  stand  on  end.  Madame  Auguier 
had  the  village  guards  called  up  :  four  of  these 
soldiers  came,  who  were  desired  to  take  the 
man  away  and  make  inquiries  about  him  ;  they 
led  him  off,  but  the  valet,  who  followed  them 
from  some  distance,  without  their  knowledge, 
saw  them,  as  soon  as  they  had  turned  the  road, 
take  their  prisoner  by  the  arm  and  dance  about 
and  sing  with  him  as  though  they  were  the  best 
of  friends.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  this  alarmed 
us  ;  what  was  to  become  of  us  if  the  civil  guard 
even  lent  itself  to  the  cause  of  the  wicked  ? 

“  I  advised  Madame  Auguier  to  show  these 
papers  to  the  Queen,  and  a  few  days  after, 
being  on  duty  again,  she  read  them  to  her  maj¬ 
esty,  who  returned  them  saying,  ‘  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  should  meditate  such  wickedness, 

I  will  never  believe  them  capable  of  it  !’ 

“  Alas  !  subsequent  events  have  shown  the 
fallacy  of  this  noble  doubt ;  and,  without 
speaking  of  the  august  victim  who  would  not 
believe  in  such  horrors,  poor  Madame  Auguier 
herself  W2is  destined  to  pay  for  her  devotion 
with  her  life. 

“  This  devotion  never  wavered.  In  the  cruel 
times  of  the  Revolution,  knowing  the  Queen 
was  without  money,  she  insisted  on  lending 
her  twenty-five  louis.  The  revolutionists  heard 
of  it  and  hastened  to  the  Tuileries  to  conduct 
her  to  prison,  or  in  other  words  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine.  On  seeing  them  coming  furiously  toward 
her  with  menaces  on  their  lips,  Madame  Au¬ 
guier  preferred  speedy  death  to  the  agony  of 
falling  into  their  hands  :  she  threw  herself  out 
of  the  window  and  was  killed.” 

The  soldiers  and  police  vrerc  not  to 
be  depended  on.  In  fact  the  extin¬ 
guishers  were  on  fire  and  the  revolution¬ 
ists  were  emboldened  to  proceed  to  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  famous  ‘  Maison  du 
Roi,’  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  who 
had  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Stein- 
kirk  and  Fontenoy,  had  been  disbanded 
for  financial  reasons.  The  Swiss  regi¬ 
ments  were  alone  to  be  depended  on, 
who  fought  for  their  master  nobly  but 
in  vain. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

“  The  dreadful  year  of  1789  had  begun,  and 
fear  had  taken  possession  of  all  wise  minds. 
I  remember  in  particular  one  evening,  having 
invited  some  friends  to  hear  some  music,  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  arrived  with  conster¬ 
nation  depicted  on  their  faces  ;  they  had  been 
that  morning  to  Longchamps  ;  the  populace, 
assembled  at  the  Barriire  de  I’Etoile,  had 
abused  frightfully  all  those  who  were  in  car¬ 


riages  :  some  wretches  got  out  on  the  steps  of 
the  carriages,  crying  out,  ‘  Next  year  you  will 
be  behind  your  coaches  and  we  shall  be  inside  !’ 
This  and  many  othet>still  worse  remarks  they 
were  exposed  to.” 

In  October,  after  the  King  and  Queen 
were  dragged  to  Paris  by  the  triumphant 
populace,  Madame  Le  Brun  sought 
safety  in  flight — luckily  for  herself,  as 
the  favorite  of  royalty  would  have  prob¬ 
ably  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  of  her 
friends. 

On  her  way  to  Italy, 

”  I  had  opposite  me  in  the  diligence  a  man 
extremely  dirty  and  unpleasantly  odorous, 
who  told  me  very  coolly  that  he  had  stolen 
watches  and  other  articles  of  value.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  saw  nothing  on  me  to  tempt  him  ; 
for  I  had  only  a  little  linen  with  me  and  eighty 
louis  for  my  journey  :  all  my  trinkets  I  had  left 
at  Paris.  The  thief,  not  content  with  relating 
these  acts  of  prowess,  spoke  continually  about 
hanging  such  and  such  person,  naming  several 
people  of  my  acquaintance.  My  little  girl  was 
so  frightened  at  the  man’s  manner  and  conversa¬ 
tion  that  I  took  courage  to  say  to  him,  ‘  Sir,  I 
beg  of  you,  do  not  speak  of  murder  before  this 
child.’  He  was  silenced,  and  ended  by  having 
a  game  of  play  with  her.” 

It  was  in  Italy  that  Madame  I.e  Brun 
heard  the  details  of  the  horrors  in  Paris, 
of  the  death  of  so  many  dear  friends. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  only  person 
guillotined  who  showed  signs  of  fear 
was  Madame  du  Barry,  the  celebrated 
mistress  of  Louis  XV. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

“  She  is  the  only  woman,  amongst  the 
numbers  who  perished  in  those  days,  who  was 
unable  to  face  the  scaffold  ;  she  wept,  she  im¬ 
plored  mercy  from  the  horrible  crowd  which 
surrounded  her,  and  that  crowd  was  so  affected 
that  the  executioner  hastened  to  put  an  end 
to  her  agony.  I  am  convinced  that  had  the 
victims  of  that  awful  time  not  died  so  cour¬ 
ageously,  the  Terror  would  have  cesised  much 
sooner.  Men  whose  intellects  are  not  fully 
developed  have  too  little  imagination  to  feel 
touched  by  internal  suffering,  and  the  pity  of 
the  populace  was  more  easily  aroused  than  its 
admiration.” 

It  is  singular  that  the  screams  of  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barry  should  have  produced 
more  effect  on  the  bloodthirsty  populace 
than  the  sight  mentioned  by  De  Toeque- 
ville  of  a  tumbril  full  of  noble  ladies 
being  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution 
who  were  looking  as  serene  and  tranquil 
as  if  they  were  going  "  (l  la  messe.” 

On  her  arrival  in  Rome  Madame  Le 
Brun  was  warmly  received  by  her  friends. 
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“  The  AbM  Maury  came  to  tell  me  that  the 
Pope  wished  me  to  take  his  portrait.  I  greatly 
desired  to  do  so,  but  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  be  veiled  whilst  painting  his  Holiness, 
and  the  fear  that  under  the  circumsunces  I 
should  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  my  subject 
compelled  me  to  decline  this  honor.  I  was 
very  sorry  about  it,  for  Pius  VI.  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  I  had  seen." 

The  French  nobility  flying  from  the 
Revolution  were  now  arriving  in  Rome. 
There  were  also  many  distinguished 
ladies  from  different  countries  who  sat 
to  Madame  Le  Brun  for  their  portraits. 
Miss  Pitt,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Camel- 
ford,  afterward  Lady  Grenville,  who 
only  died  the  other  day  at  an  advanced 
age,  then  sixteen  and  very  pretty,  was 
painted  as  “  Hebe  on  clouds,  holding  a 
goblet  in  her  hand,  from  which  an  eagle 
was  drinking.” 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

“  At  the  same  time  I  took  the  portrait  of  a 
Polish  lady,  the  Countess  Poto^ki.  She  came 
to  me  with  her  husband,  and  when  he  had  left  us, 
she  coolly  observed,  *  It  is  my  third  husband  : 
but  I  think  I  shall  take  up  with  my  first  again, 
who  suited  me  better,  although  he  is  a  regular 
scamp.’  ” 

Will  the  ties  of  marriage  ever  become 
as  loose  in  England  ?  We  really  are  in 
fear.  Only  the  other  day  three  thou¬ 
sand  Norfolk  farmers  were]seized  with  a 
burning  desire  to  marry  their  wives’  sis¬ 
ters,*  and  this  at  a  time  of  agricultural 
depression  !  They  will  surely  go  farther 
when  the  good  old  times  return.  And 
their  petition  to  Parliament  was  present¬ 
ed  in  such  cold  weather  !  Sydney  Smith 
had  an  idea  that  people  were  more  moral 
in  the  winter  than  the  summer  :  heat 
made  their  virtue  ooze  out  of  their  fin¬ 
gers’  ends.  As  an  illustration  of  this  he 
once  t  called  out  to  Mrs.  Norton  at  a 
large  dinner-party,  “  If  this  hot  weather 
lasts  we  must  give  up  port  wine  and 
marriage,  and  addict  ourselves  to  sherbet 
and  polygamy.”  A  woman  with  three 
husbands  alive  must  have  such  delight¬ 
ful  reminiscences  !  We  were  reading 
the  other  day  about  Lady  Hanmer,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  the 
Speaker,  who  ran  off  with  Tom  Hervey. 
Sir  Thomas  did  not  care  much  about 
that,  but  he  was  horribly  disgusted  with 
Tom,  who  kept  on  writing  letter  after 

*  Lord  Palmerston  said  the  great  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  marriage  would  be  that  it  re¬ 
quired  only  one  mother-in-law. 

f  From  a  note-book. 


letter  to  him  about  "our  wife.”  The 
three  proprietors  of  Madame  Poto^ki 
must  have  had  moments  of  strange  per¬ 
plexity  about  their  wife. 

Another  of  Madame  Le  Brun’s  ac¬ 
quaintances  had  escaped  from  the  pris¬ 
ons  of  Paris  and  arrived  at  Rome,  who 
is  described  by  her  friend,  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  as  “the  pretty,  little,  wicked 
Duchesse  de  Fleury,”  who  seems,  like 
Madame  Poto^ki,  to  have  had  relays  of 
husbands  always  in  waiting. 

It  is  of  this  lady  that  Madame  Le 
Brun  relates  the  following  anecdote. 
“  Before  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
having  occasion  one  day  to  visit  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  he  said  to  her 
brusquely,  ‘  Do  you  still  love  men  ?’ 

‘  Yes,  sire,  when  they  are  polite,’  she 
replied.” 

The  Bonapartes  were  not  polite,  and 
the  readers  of  these  Memoirs  will  con¬ 
trast  the  insolent  manner  of  Madame 
Murat,  when  sitting  for  her  portrait  to 
Madame  Le  Brun,  with  the  graciousness 
of  Marie- Antoinette. 

At  Naples  Madame  Le  Brun  met 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  speaks  with  wonder 
at  the  facility  she  had  of  expressing  in 
her  features  either  joy  or  sorrow,  and  of 
imitating  different  persons. 

“  One  moment  she  would  be  a  delightful 
Bacchante  with  animated  eyes,  and  hair  in  dis¬ 
order,  then  all  at  once  her  face  would  express 
sorrow,  and  you  saw  a  beautiful  repentant 
Magdalen." 

At  Vienna,  as  in  every  other  capital 
in  Europe,  Madame  Le  Brun  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  highest  society.  Amongst 
other  friends  she  was  very  kindly  treated 
by  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  celebrated  min¬ 
ister  of  Maria-Theresa.  The  Prince 
was  then  in  his  eighty-third  year.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  most  singular  habits 
and  prejudices.  Madame  Le  Brun  was 
invited  to  see  him  ride,  which  the  Prince 
imagined  that  he  did  better  than  any 
one. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

"  He  rode'like  a  Frenchman,  his  costume  and 
figure  reminded  me  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  such  as  we  see  them  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Wouvermans." 

Although  so  old,  he  would  never  al¬ 
low  the  passage  to  the  other  world  to  be 
mentioned  in  his  presence.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  death.  When  Maria- 
Theresa  died  the  event  was  announced 
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to  the  Prince  thus,  “  The  Empress  signs 
no  more.”  He  was  always  very  inde¬ 
pendent  in  his  manner  with  Maria- 
Theresa.  One  day  her  Majesty  began 
to  talk  to  him  about  his  scandalous  mode 
of.  life.  The  Prince  promptly  replied, 
”  I  came  here  to  talk  about  your  Maj¬ 
esty’s  affairs,  not  about  my  own.” 
Madame  Le  Brun  frequently  dined  with 
him,  and  committed  the  most  atrocious 
fault  a  guest  can  commit  :  she  would 
not,  or  could  not,  eat  any  thing,  which 
very  much  annoyed  the  Prince.  We 
wonder  whether  she  was  witness  to  that 
tremendous  operation  after  dinner  which 
is  described  by  Swinburne  in  his  ‘  Courts 
of  Europe 

”  After  dinner  the  Prince  treated  us  with  the 
cleaning  of  his  gums—one  of  the  most  nauseous 
operations  I  ever  witnessed  :  and  it  lasted  a 
prodigious  long  time,  accompanied  with  all 
manner  of  noises.  He  carries  a  hundred  im¬ 
plements  in  his  pocket  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  glasses  of  all  sorts  for  seeing  before  and  be¬ 
hind  his  teeth,  a  whetting  steel  for  his  knife, 
pincers  to  hold  the  steel  with,  knives  and  scis¬ 
sors  without  number,  and  cottons  and  lawns 
for  wiping  his  eyes.  His  whims  are  innumer¬ 
able,  nothing  allusive  to  the  mortality  of  human 
nature  must  ever  be  rung  in  his  ears.  To  men¬ 
tion  the  small-pox  is  enough  to  knock  him  up 
for  the  day.  .  .  The  other  day  he  sent  a  favor¬ 
ite  dish  of  meat  as  a*present  to  an  aunt  of  his, 
four  years  after  her  decease,  and  would  not 
have  known  it  but  for  a  blundering  servant, 
who  blabbed  it  to  him.” 

Madame  Le  Brun’s  account  of  the 
state  of  society  in  Russia  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
and  the  mad  reign  of  Paul,  are  peculiar¬ 
ly  interesting  at  the  present  time. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

”  Paul  was  extremely  ugly.  A  flat  nose, 
and  a  very  large  mouth,  full  of  long  teeth,  made 
him  resemble  a  death's-head.” 

In  the  “  Memoirs  of  Madame  d’Ober- 
kirch,”  who  accompanied  Paul  and  his 
beautiful  wife  to  Paris,  when  they  visit¬ 
ed  France  as  the  Comte  and  Comtesse 
du  Nord,  the  character  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Prince  is  drawn  in  favorable  colors, 
but  on  his  advent  to  the  throne  it  is  clear 
that  his  mind  was  unhinged. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

"  Once  he  made  me  witness  a  rather  curious 
scene.  I  had  placed  a  screen  behind  the  Em¬ 
press,  so  'as  to  have  a  'stationary  background. 
During  one  of  the  pauses,  Paul  ^gan  to  cut  all 
sorts  of  capers,  like  a-  monkey  :  scratching  at 
the  screen  and  pretending  to  climb  over  it : 
this  game  lasted  some  time.  Alexander  and 


Constantine  were  evidently  grieved  at  seeing 
their  father  behave  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner  before  a  stranger,  and  it  made  me  very 
uncomfortable  also.” 

Madame  Le  Brun  was  at  Moscow 
when  the  murder  of  Paul  was  accom¬ 
plished.  At  midnight  on  the  24th  of 
March,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  peo¬ 
ple,  a  young  noble  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  said,  “  It  must  be  over  now.”  It 
was  over.  Five  conspirators,  headed  by 
Zouboff,  the  lover  of  the  Empress  Cath¬ 
erine,  had  entered  Paul’s  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment,  and  murdered  him  after  a  desper¬ 
ate  resistance. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

“His  body  was  embalmed  and  exposed  for 
six  weeks  on  a  state  bed,  the  face  uncovered 
and  very  little  decomposed,  for  they  had  put  on 
rouge.  The  Empress  Maria,  his  widow,  went 
every  day  and  prayed  beside  this  funeral 
couch  :  she  took  her  two  youngest  sons,  Nich¬ 
olas  and  Michael,  with  her,  who  were  of  such 
tender  years  that  the  former  asked  her  once 
*  why  papa  was  always  asleep  ?'  ” 

What  a  reminiscence  for  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  ? 

In  1802  Madame  Le  Brun  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  where  she  was  received  with 
the  utmost  distinction.  Madame  Le 
Brun  seems  to  have  found  society  in 
London  like  its  climate,  rather  dull  and 
oppressive.  We  give  an  extract  from 
her  journal  respecting  the  great  actress 
of  the  time.  Madame  Le  Brun  was  an 
excellent  critic,  and  her  opinion  will 
perhaps  convince  some  doubters  who 
imagine  that  the  acting  of  the  Kembles 
was  conventional  and  unnatural  : 

"  I  was  more  fortunate  with  Mrs.  Siddons, 
whose  visit  I  did  not  lose  ;  I  had  seen  this 
celebrated  actress  for  the  first  time  in  the 
‘  Gamester,'  and  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  applauded  her.  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  possess  greater  talent 
for  the  stage  than  Mrs.  Siddons  had  ;  all  the 
English  were  unanimous  in  praising  her  per¬ 
fect  and  natural  style.  The  tone  of  her  voice 
was  enchanting  ;  that  of  Mademoiselle  Mars 
alone  at  all  resembling  it ;  and  what  above  all, 
to  my  mind,  constituted  the  great  tragedian 
was  the  eloquence  of  her  silence.” 

We  have  now  concluded,  although 
we  fear  imperfectly,  the  agreeable  task 
of  reviewing  such  a  book  as  this.  It 
may  be  gossiping,  but  then  how  dull 
history  would  be  without  its  gossip. 
Where  did  Macaulay  procure  his  won¬ 
derful  historical  portraits  but  from  me¬ 
moirs  like  these.  From  those  of  Saint- 
Simon,  Grammont,  Pepys,  and  Dangeau 
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were  produced  the  life-like  characters  of  falling  over  like  a  tumbler  pigeon,  how 
Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  So  the  fu-  rapidly  she  resumes  her  flight  !  The 
ture  historian  will  from  these  ‘  Souve-  pleasure  of  this  revival  to  Englishmen  is 
nirs  ’  obtain  a  picturesque  description  of  not  marred  by  envy.  We  are  indebted 
that  charming  society  which  existed  in  to  France  for  many  pleasures  of  our  life, 
France  in  the  ancient  days.  How  and  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  in 
France  has  suffered  since  1789  !  Three  reading  the  manners  and  customs  of  by- 
times  has  her  capital  been  occupied  by  gone  times  written  in  the  style  of  that 
foreign  armies.  Revolution  has  follow-  accomplished  artist,  Madame  Vigee  Le 
ed  revolution.  In  1870  her  end  seemed  Brun. —  Temple  Bar. 
at  hand.  But  that  is  not  to  be.  Always 


HALF-HEARTED. 

If  I  could  love  thee,  Love,  a  little  more. 

If  thy  fair  love  outlived  the  brief  sweet  rose — 

If  in  my  golden  field  were  all  thy  store. 

And  all  my  joy  within  thy  garden  close — 

Then  would  I  pray  my  heart  to  be  full  fond 
Forever,  and  a  little  bit  beyond. 

If  daffodil  and  primrose  were  not  frail. 

If  snowdrop  died  not  ere  the  dying  day — 

If  I  were  true  as  Daphnis  in  the  tale. 

If  thou  couldst  love  as  Juliet  in  the  play — 

Then  would  I  teach  my  heart  to  be  full  fond 
Forever,  and  a  little  bit  beyond. 

But  since  I  fear  I  am  but  wayward  true. 

And  wayward  false,  fair  love,  thou  seem’st  to  be — 

Since  I  some  day  must  sigh  for  something  new. 

And  each  day  thou  for  life’s  monotony — 

Prithee,  stay  here  ere  yet  we  grow  too  fond. 

And  let  me  pass  a  little  bit  beyond. 

Blackwood' s  M agazi ne. 
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BY  W'lLUAM  BLACK. 

Tom  Galbraith  could  only  see  that  now  ! 
It  is  a  great  peety  he  has  never  been  to 
this  place.  I’ m  thinking  I  must  write 
to  him.” 

The  Laird  did  not  remember  that  we 
had  an  artist  on  board — one  who,  if  she 
was  not  so  great  an  artist  as  Mr.  Galbraith, 
had  at  least  exhibited  one  or  two  small 
landscapes  in  oil  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
But  then  the  Academicians,  though  they 
might  dread  the  contrast  between  their 
own  work  and  that  of  Tom  Galbraith, 
could  have  no  fear  of  Mary  Avon. 

And  even  Mr.  Galbraith  himself  might 
have  been  puzzled  to  find  among  his 
pigments  any  equivalent  for  the  rare  and 


Chapter  V. 

A  BRAVE  career'. 

But  when  we  went  on  deck  the  next 
morning  we  forgot  all  about  the  detesta¬ 
ble  person  who  was  about  to  break  in 
upon  our  peace  (there  was  small  chance 
that  our  faithful  Angus  Sutherland  might 
encounter  the  snake  in  this  summer  par¬ 
adise,  and  trample  on  him,  and  pitch 
him  out  ;  for  this  easy  way  of  getting  rid 
of  disagreeable  folk  is  'not  permitted  in 
the  Highlands  now-a-days)  as  we  looked 
on  the  beautiful  bay  shining  all  around 
us. 

“  Dear  me  !”  said  Denny-mains,  “  if 
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clear  colors  of  this  morning  scene  as 
now  we  sailed  away  from  Bunessan  with 
a  light  topsail  breeze.  How  blue  the 
day  was — blue  skies,  blue  seas,  a  faint 
transparent  blue  along  the  cliffs  of  Bourg 
and  (Iribun,  a  darker  blue  where  the  far 
Ku-Treshanish  ran  out  into  the  sea,  a 
shadow  of  blue  to  mark  where  the  caves 
of  Staffa  retreated  from  the  surface  of 
the  sun-brown  rocks  !  And  here,  nearer 
at  hand,  the  warmer  colors  of  the  shore 
— the  soft,  velvety  olive-greens  of  the 
moss  and  breckan  ;  the  splashes  of  lilac 
where  the  rocks  were  bare  of  herbage  ; 
the  tender  sunny  reds  where  the  granite 
promontories  ran  out  to  the  sea  ;  the 
beautiful  cream  whites  of  the  sandy 
bays  !  Here,  too,  are  the  islands  again 
as  we  get  out  into  the  open — Gometra, 
with  its  one  white  house  at  the  point  ; 
and  Inch  Kenneth,  where  the  seals  show 
their  shining  black  heads  among  the 
shallows  ;  and  Erisgeir  and  Colonsay, 
where  the  skarts  alight  to  dry  their  wings 
on  the  rocks  ;  and  Staffa,  and  Lunga, 
and  the  Dutchman,  lying  peaceful  enough 
now  on  the  calm  blue  seas.  We  have 
lime  to  look  at  them,  for  the  wind  is 
slight,  and  the  broad-beamed  White 
Dove  is  not  a  quick  sailer  in  a  light 
breeze.  The  best  part  of  the  forenoon 
is  over  before  we  find  ourselves  opposite 
to  the  gleaming  white  sands  of  the  north¬ 
ern  bays  of  Iona. 

“  But  surely  both  of  us  together  will 
be  able  to  make  him  stay  longer  than 
ten  days,”  says  the  elder  of  the  two 
women  to  the  younger — and  you  may 
be  sure  she  was  not  speaking  of  East 
Wind. 

Mary  Avon  looks  up  with  a  start  ; 
then  looks  down  again — perhaps  with 
the  least  touch  of  color  in  her  face — as 
she  says  hurriedly — 

“  Oh,  I  think  you  will.  He  is  your 
friend.  As  for  me — you  see — I — I  scarce¬ 
ly  know  him.” 

“  Oh,  Mary,”  says  the  other  [reproach¬ 
fully.  “  You  have  been  meeting  him 
constantly  all  these  two  months  ;  you 
must  know  him  better  than  any  of 
us.  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  was  on  board 
now — he  could  tell  us  all  about  the  geol¬ 
ogy  of  the  islands,  and  what  not.  It 
will  be  delightful  to  have  somebody  on 
board  who  knows  something.” 

Such  is  the  gratitude  of  women  ! — and 


the  Laird  had  just  been  describing  to 
her  some  further  points  of  the  famous 
heresy- case. 

”  And  then  he  knows  Gaelic  !”  says 
the  elder  woman.  “  He  will  tell  us 
what  all  the  names  of  the  islands  mean.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  says  the  younger  one, 
”  he  understands  Gaelic  very  w-ell, 
though  he  cannot  speak  much  of  it.  ’  ’ 

“  And  I  think  he  is  very  fond  of 
boats,”  remarks  our  hostess. 

“  Oh,  exceedingly  —  exceedingly  !” 
says  the  other,  who,  if  she  does  not 
know  Angus  Sutherland,  seems  to  have 
picked  up  some  information  about  him 
somehow.  “You  cannot  imagine  how 
he  has  been  looking  forward  to  sailing 
with  you  ;  he  has  scarcely  had  any  holi¬ 
day  for  years.  ’  ’ 

“  Then  he  must  stay  longer  than  ten 
days,”  says  the  elder  woman  ;  adding 
with  a  smile,  “  you  know,  Mary,  it  is 
not  the  number  of  his  patients  that  will 
hurry  him  back  to  London.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  assure  you,”  says  Miss 
Avon  seriously,  “  that  he  is  not  at  all 
anxious  to  have  many  patients — as  vet  ! 
Oh,  no  ! — I  never  knew  any  one  who 
was  so  indifferent  about  money.  I  know 
he  would  live  on  bread  and  water — if 
that  were  necessary — to  go  on  with  his 
researches.  He  told  me  himself  that  all 
the  time  he  was  at  Leipsic  his  expenses 
were  never  more  than  1/.  a  week.” 

She  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  circumstances  of  this  young 
F.R.S. 

“  Look  at  what  he  has  done  with 
those  anaesthetics,”  continues  Miss 
Avon.  “  Isn’t  it  better  to  find  out 
something  that  does  good  to  the  whole 
world  than  give  yourself  up  to  making 
money  by  wheedling  a  lot  of  old  wom¬ 
en  ?”  This  estimate  of  the  physician’s 
art  was  not  flattering. 

“  But,”  she  says  warmly,  “  if  the 
Government  had  any  sense,  that  is  just 
the  sort  of  man  they  would  put  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  go  on  with  his  invaluable  work. 
And  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  all 
their  wealth,  they  scarcely  even  recog¬ 
nize  the  noblest  profession  that  a  man  can 
devote  himself  to — when  even  the  poor 
Scotch  Universities  and  the  Universi¬ 
ties  all  over  Europe  have  always  had 
their  medical  and  scientific  chairs.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  disgraceful  !” 
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Since  when  had  she  become  so  stren¬ 
uous  an  advocate  of  the  endowment  of 
research  ? 

“  Why,  look  at  Dr.  Sutherland— when 
he  is  burning  to  get  on  with  his  own 
proper  work — when  his  name  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  known  all  over  Europe — he 
has  to  fritter  away  his  time  in  editing  a 
scientific  magazine  and  in  those  hospital 
lectures.  And  that,  I  supjxjse,  is  barely 
enough  to  live  on.  But  I  know,”  she 
says,  with  decision,  “  that  m  spite  of 
every  thing — I  know  that  before  he  is 
five-and-thirty,  he  will  be  President  of 
the  British  Association.” 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  brave  career  for  the 
Scotch  student  :  cannot  one  complete 
the  sketch  as  it  roughly  exists  in  the 
minds  of  those  two  women  ? 

At  twenty-one,  B.M.  of  Edinburgh. 

At  twenty-six,  F.R.S. 

At  thirty,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Ox¬ 
ford  :  the  chair  founded  through  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  the  women  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain. 

At  thirty-five,  President  of  the  British 
Association. 

At  forty,  a  baronetcy,  for  further  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  region  of  anaesthetics. 

At  forty-five,  consulting  physician  to 
half  the  gouty  gentlemen  of  England, 
and  amassing  an  immense  fortune. 

At  fifty - 

Well,  at  fifty,  is  it  not  time  that  ”  the 
poor  Scotch  student,”  now  become  great 
and  famous  and  wealthy,  should  look 
around  for  some  beautiful  princess  to 
share  his  high  estate  with  him  ?  He 
has  not  had  time  before  to  think  of  such 
matters.  But  what  is  this  now  ?  Is  it  that 
microscopes  and  test-tubes  have  dimmed 
his  eyes  ?  Is  it  that  honors  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  have  silvered  his  hair  ?  Or,  is 
the  drinking  deep  of  the  Pactolus  stream 
a  deadly  poison  ?  There  is  no  beautiful 
princess  awaiting  him  anywhere.  He  is 
alone  among  his  honors.  There  was 
once  a  beautiful  princess — beautiful- 
souled  and  tender-eyed,  if  not  otherwise 
too  lovely — awaiting  him  among  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Seas  ;  but  that  time  is  over  and 
gone  many  a  year  ago.  The  opportunity 
has  passed.  Ambition  called  him  away, 
and  he  left  her  ;  and  the  last  he  saw  of 
her  was  when  he  bade  good-by  to  the 
White  Dot'e. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  these  idle 
dreams  ?  We  are  getting  within  sight 


of  Iona  village  new  ;  and  the  sun  is 
shining  on  the  green  shores,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  on  that 
white  house  just  above  the  corn-field  ? 
And  as  there  is  no  good  anchorage 
about  the  island,  we  have  to  make  in 
for  a  little  creek  on  the  Mull  side  of  the 
Sound,  called  Polterriv,  or  the  Bull- 
hole  ;  and  this  creek  is  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  shallow  ;  and  a  yacht  drawing  eight 
feet  of  water  has  to  be  guided  with  some 
circumspection — especially  if  you  go  up 
to  the  inner  harbor  above  the  rock  call¬ 
ed  the  Little  Bull.  And  so  we  make  in¬ 
quiries  of  John  of  Skye,  who  has  not 
been  with  us  here  before.  It  is  even 
hinted  that  if  he  is  not  quite  sure 
of  the  channel,  we  might  send  the  gig 
over  to  Iona  for  John  Macdonald,  who 
is  an  excellent  pilot. 

”  John  Macdonald  !”  exclaims  John 
of  Skye,  whose  professional  ])ride  has 
been  wounded.  “_Will  John  Macdonald 
be  doing  any  thing’more  than  I  wass  do 
myself  in  the  Bull-hole — ay,  last  year — 
last  year  I  will  tek  my  own  smack  out 
of  the  Bull-hole  at  the  norse  end,  and 
ferry  near  low  water,  too  ;  and  her 
deep-loaded  ?  Oh  yes,  I  will  be  know¬ 
ing  the  Bull-hole  this  many  a  year.” 

And  John  of  Skye  is  as  good  as  his 
word.  Favored  by  a  flood-tide,  we  steal 
gently  into  the  unfrequented  creek,  be¬ 
hind  the  great  rocks  of  red  granite  ;  and 
so  extraordinarily  clear  is  the  water  that, 
standing  upright  on  the  deck,  we  can 
see  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom  with 
shoals  of  young  saithe  darting  this  way 
and  that.  And  then  just  as  we  get  op¬ 
posite  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  through 
which  we  can  descry  the  northern  shores 
of  Iona,  and  above  those  the  blue  peak 
of  the  Dutchman,  away  goes  the  anchor 
with  a  short,  quick  rush  ;  her  head 
swings  round  to  meet  the  tide  ;  the 
White  Dove  is  safe  from  all  the  winds 
that  blow.  Now  lower  away  the  gig, 
boys,  and  bear  us  over  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Sound  !‘ 

“  I  am  really  afraid  to  begin,”  Mary 
Avon  says,  as  we  remonstrate  with  her 
for  not  having  touched  a  color-tube  since 
she  started.  ”  Besides,  you  know,  I 
scarcely  look  on  it  that  we  have  really 
set  out  yet.  This  is  only  a  sort  of  shak¬ 
ing  ourselves  into  our  places  ;  I  am  only 
getting  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  our 
cabin  now.  I  shall  scarcely  consider 
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that  we  have  started  on  our  real  voyag¬ 
ing  until - ” 

Oh  yes,  we  know  very  well.  Until 
we  have  got  .Angus  Sutherland  on-board 
But  what  she  really  said  was,  after 
slight  hesitation  : 

“ - until  w’e  set  out  for  the  northern 

Hebrides.” 

"  .\y  it’s  a  good  thing  to  feel  nervous 
about  beginning,  ”  says  the  Laird,  as  the 
long  sweep  of  the  four  oars  brings  us 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Iona  shores. 
”  I  have  often  heard  Tom  Galbraith 
say  that^to  the  younger  men.  He  says  if  a 
young  man  is  over-confident,  he’ll  come 
to  nothing.  But  there  was  a  good  one 
1  once  heard  Galbraith  tell  about  a 
young  man  that  was  pentin  at  Tarbert — 
that’s  Tarbert  on  Loch  Fyne,  Miss 
.Avon.  .Ay,  well,  he  was  pentin  away, 
and  he  was  putting  in  the  young  lass  of 
the  house  as  a  fisher-lass  ;  and  he  asked 
her  if  she  could  not  get  a  creel  to  strap 
on  her  back,  as  a  background  for  her 
head,  ye  know.  Well,  says  she - ” 

Here  the  fierce  humor  of  the  story 
began  to  bubble  up  in  the  Laird’s  blue- 
gray  eyes.  We  were  all  half  laughing  al¬ 
ready.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
glow  of  delight  on  the  Laird’s  face. 

“  Says  she — just  as  pat  as  ninepence 
— says  she,  ‘  it’s  your  ain  head  that 
wants  a  creel  !’  ” 

The  explosion  was  inevitable.  The 
roar  of  laughter  at  this  good  one  was  so 
infectious  that  a  subdued  smile  played 
over  the  rugged  features  of  John  of 
Skye.  “  If  s  your  ain  head  that  wants 
a  creel the  Laird  laughed,  and  laugh¬ 
ed  again,  until  the  last  desperately  sup¬ 
pressed  sounds  were  something  like  kee  ! 
kee  !  kee  !  Even  Mary  Avon  pretended 
to  understand. 

”  There  was  a  real  good  one,”  says 
he,  obviously  overjoyed  to  have  so  ap¬ 
preciative  an  audience,  ”  that  I  mind  of 
reading  in  the  Dean’s  Reminiscences.  It 
was  about  an  old  leddy  in  Edinburgh 
who  met  in  a  shop  a  young  officer  she 
had  seen  before.  He  was  a  tall  young 
man,  and  she  eyed  him  from  head  to 
heel,  and  says  she — ha  !  ha  ! — says 
she,  ‘  Od,  ye're  a  lang  lad :  God  gie 
ye  grace.’  Dry — very  dry — wasn’t  it? 
There  was  real  humor  in  that — a  pawky 
humor  that  people  in  the  South  cannot 
understand  at  all.  *(?</,’  says  she, 
‘ye’re  a  lang  lad:  God  grant  ye  grace.’ 
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There  was  a  great  dale  of  character  in 
that.” 

We  were  sure  of  it ;  but  still  w'e  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Laird’s  stories  about  Homesh. 
We  invariably  liked  best  the  stories  at 
which  the  Laird  laughed  most — whether 
we  quite  understood  their  pawky  humor 
or  not. 

“  Dr.  Sutherland  has  a  great  many 
stories  about  the  Highlanders,  ”  says 
Miss  Avon  timidly  ;  ”  they  are  very 
amusing.” 

“  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  ”  remark¬ 
ed  the  Laird — for  how  could  he  relish 
the  notion  of  having  a  rival  anecdote- 
monger  on  board  ?— ”  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  the  Highland  character  is  en¬ 
tirely  without  humor.  Ay,  I  have  heard 
Tom  Galbraith  say  that  very  often,  and 
he  has  been  everywhere  in  the  High¬ 
lands.” 

”  Well,  then,”  says  Mary  Avon,  with 
a  quick  warmth  of  indignation  in  her 
face — how  rapidly  those  soft  dark  eyes 
could  change  their  expression  ! — ”  I 
hope  Mr.  Galbraith  knows  more  about 
painting  than  he  knows  about  the  High¬ 
landers  !  I  thought  that  anybody  who 
knows  any  thing  knows  that  the  .Celtic 
nature  is  full  of  imagination,  and  humor, 
and  pathos,  and  poetry  ;  and  the  Saxon 
— the  Saxon  ! — it  is  his  business  to  plod 
over  ploughed  fields,  and  be  as  dull  and 
commonplace  as  the  other  animals  he 
sees  there  !” 

Gracious  goodness  ! — here  was  a  tem¬ 
pest  !  The  Laird  was  speechless  ;  for, 
indeed,  at  this  moment  we  bumped 
against  the  sacred  shores — that  is  to  say, 
the  landing-slip  of  Iona  ;  and  had  to 
scramble  on  to  the  big  stones.  Then 
we  walked  up  and  past  the  cottages,  and 
through  the  potato-field,  and  past  the 
white  inn,  and  so  to  the  hallowed  shrine 
and  its  graves  of  the  kings.  We  spent 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon  there. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  yacht  and 
to  dinner  we  discovered  that  a  friend 
had  visited  us  in  our  absence,  and  had 
left  of  his  largesse  behind  him — nastur¬ 
tiums  and  yellow-and-white  pansies,  and 
what  not — to  say  nothing  of  fresh  milk 
and  crisp,  delightful  lettuce.  We  drank 
his  health. 

Was  it  the  fear  of  some  one  breaking 
in  on  our  domestic  peace  that  made  that 
last  evening  among  the  western  islands 
so  lovely  to  us  ?  We  went  out  in  the 
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gig  after  dinner  ;  the  Laird  put  forth  his 
engines  of  destruction  to  encompass  the 
innocent  lythe  ;  we  heard  him  hum¬ 
ming  the  “  Haughs  o’  Cromdale”  in  the 
silence.  The  wonderful  glory  of  that 
evening — Iona  become  an  intense  olive- 
green  against  the  gold  and  crimson  of 
the  sunset  ;  the  warm  light  shining  along 
the  red  granite  of  western  Mull.  Then 
the  yellow  moon  rose  in  the  south — into 
the  calm  violet-hued  vault  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  ;  and  there  was  a  golden  fire  on  the 
ripples  and  on  the  wet  blades  of  the  oars 
as  we  rowed  back  with  laughter  and 
singing. 

“  Sing  tdntara  !  Sin^  tdntara  ! 

Eing  tdntara  !  Sing  tdntata  ! 

^id  he,  the  Highland  army  rues 
That  e'er  they  came  to  Cromdale  I" 

And  then,  next  morning,  we  were  up 
at  five  o’clock.  If  we  were  going  to 
have  a  tooth  pulled,  why  not  have  the 
little  interview  over  at  once  ?  East 
Wind  would  be  waiting  for  us  at  Castle 
Osprey. 

Blow,  soft  westerly  breeze,  then,  and 
bear  us  down  by  Fion-phort,  and  round 
the  granite  Ross — shining  all  a  pale  red 
in  the  early  dawn.  And  here  is  Ardal- 
anish  Point  ;  and  there,  as  the  morning 
goes  by,  are  the  Carsaig  arches,  and 
then  Loch  Buy,  and  finally  the  blue 
Firth  of  Lorn.  Northward,  now,  and 
still  northward — until,  far  away,  the 
white  house  shining  amidst  the  firs,  and 
the  flag  fluttering  in  the  summer  air. 
Have  they  descried  us,  then  ?  Or  is  the 
bunting  hoisted  in  honor  of  guests  ? 
The  pale  cheek  of  Mary  Avon  tells  a 
tale  as  she  descries  that  far  signal  ;  but 
that  is  no  business  of  ours.  Perhaps  it 
is  only  of  her  uncle  that  she  is  thinking. 

Chapter  VI. 

OUR  NEW  GUESTS. 

Behold,  now  ! — this  beautiful  garden 
of  Castle  Osprey  all  ablaze  in  the  sun — 
the  roses,  pansies,  p>oppies,  and  what 
not  bewildering  our  eyes  after  the  long 
looking  at  the  blue  water  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  brilliant  paradise — just  as 
we  had  feared — the  snake  !  He  did  not 
scurry  away  at  our  approach,  as  snakes 
are  wont  to  do  ;  or  raise  his  horrent 
head,  and  hiss.  The  fact  is,  we  found 
him  comfortably  seated  under  a  droop¬ 
ing  ash,  smoking.  He  rose  and  ex¬ 


plained  that  he  had  strolled  up  from  the 
shore  to  await  our  coming.  He  did  not 
seem  to  notice  that  Mary  Avon,  as  she 
came  along,  had  to  walk  slowly,  and 
was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Laird. 

Certainly  nature  had  not  been  bounti¬ 
ful  to  this  tall,  spare  person  who  had 
now  come  among  us.  At  first  sight  he 
looked  almost  like  an  albino — his  yel¬ 
low-white,  closely-cropped  head  ;  a  cer¬ 
tain  raw  appearance  of  the  face,  as  if 
perpetual  east  winds  had  chafed  the 
skin  ;  and  weak  gray  eyes  that  seemed 
to  fear  the  light.  But  the  albino  look 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pugilist’s 
jaw  and  the  broken  nose,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  hang-dog  scowl  about  the  mouth. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Smethurst  seemed  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  up  for  those  unpleas¬ 
ant  features  which  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  by  a  studied  air  of  self-pos¬ 
session,  and  by  an  extreme  precision  of 
dress.  Alack  and  well-a-day  !  these 
laudable  efforts  were  of  little  avail. 
Nature  was  too  strong  for  him.  The 
assumption  of  a  languid  and  indifferent 
air  was  not  quite  in  consonance  with  the 
ferrety  gray  eyes  and  the  bull-dog 
mouth  ;  the  precision  of  his  costume 
only  gave  him  the  look  of  a  well-dressed 
groom,  or  a  butler  gone  on  the  turf. 
There  was  not  much  grateful  to  the 
sight  about  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst. 

But  were  we  to  hate  the  man  for  being 
ugly  ?  Despite  his  raw  face,  he  might 
have  the  white  soul  of  an  angel.  And 
in  fact  we  knew  absolutely  nothing 
against  his  private  character  or  private 
reputation,  except  that  he  had  been 
blackballed  at  a  London  club  in  bygone 
days  ;  and  even  of  that  little  circum¬ 
stance  our  women-folk  were  not  aware. 
However,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  that 
a  certain  coldness — apparent  to  us  who 
knew  her  well — characterized  the  man¬ 
ner  of  this  small  lady  who  now  went  up 
and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  declared 
— unblushingly — that  she  was  so  glad  he 
had  run  up  to  the  Highlands. 

“  And  you  know,”  said  she,  with  that 
charming  p>oliteness  which  she  would 
show  to  the  arch-fiend  himself  if  he 
were  properly  introduced  to  her,  “  you 
know,  Mr.  Smethurst,  that  yachting  is 
such  an  uncertain  thing,  one  never 
knows  when  one  may  get  back  ;  but  if 
you  could  spare  a  few  days  to  take  a 
run  with  us,  you  would  see  what  a  capi- 
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tal  mariner  Mary  has  become,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us.” 

These  were  actually  her  words.  She 
uttered  them  without  the  least  tremor  of 
hesitation.  ’She  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face  with  those  clear  innocent,  con¬ 
fiding  eyes  of  hers.  How  could  the 
man  tell  that  she  was  wishing  him  at 
Jericho  ? 

And  it  was  in  silence  that  we  waited 
to  hear  our  doom  pronounced.  A  yacht¬ 
ing  trip  with  this  intolerable  Jonah  on 
board  !  The  sunlight  wxnt  out  of  the 
day  ;  the  blue  went  out  of  the  sky  and 
the  seas ;  the  world  was  filled  with 
gloom,  and  chaos,  and  East  Wind  ! 

Imagine,  then,  the  sudden  joy  with 
which  we  heard  of  our  deliverance ! 
Surely  it  was  not  the  raucous  voice  of 
Frederick  Smethurst,  but  a  sound  of 
summer  bells. 

”  Oh,  thank  you,”  he  said,  in  his  af¬ 
fectedly  indifferent  way  ;  ”  but  the  fact 
is,  I  have  run  up  to  see  Mary  only  on  a 
little  matter  of  business,  and  I  must  get 
back  at  once.  Indeed,  I  purpose  leav¬ 
ing  by  the  Dalmally  coach  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  'Thank  you  very  much,  though  ; 
perhaps  some  other  time  I  may  be  more 
fortunate.” 

How  we  had  wronged  this  poor  man  ! 
We  hated  him  no  longer.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  great  grief  was  expressed  over  his 
departure  ;  and  he  was  begged  at  least 
to  stay  that  one  evening.  No  doubt  he 
had  heard  of  Dr.  Angus  Sutherland,  who 
had  made  such  discoveries  in  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  ?  Dr.  Sutherland  was  com¬ 
ing  by  the  afternoon  steamer.  Would 
not  he  stay  and  meet  him  at  dinner  ? 

Our  tears  broke  out  afresh — meta¬ 
phorically — when  East  Wind  persisted 
in  his  intention  of  departure  ;  but  of 
course  compulsion  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  And  so  w'e  allowed  him  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  house,  to  have  that  business  in¬ 
terview  with  his  niece. 

“  A  poor  crayture  !”  remarked  the 
Laird  confidently,  forgetting  that  he  was 
talking  of  a  friend  of  ours.  ”  Why  does 
he  not  speak  out  like  a  man,  instead  of 
drawling  and  dawdling  ?  His  accent  is 
jist  insufferable.” 

”  And  what  business  can  he  have  with 
Mary  ?”  says  our  sovereign  lady  sharply 
— just  as  if  a  man  with  a  raw  skin  and 
yellow-white  hair  must  necessarily  be  a 
pickpocket.  “He  was  the  trustee  of 


that  little  fortune  of  hers,  I  know  ;  but 
that  is  all  over.  She  got  the  money 
when  she  came  of  age.  What  can  he 
w'ant  to  see  her  about  now  ?’  ’ 

We  concerned  ourselves  not  with  that. 
It  was  enough  for  us  that  the  snake  was 
about  to  retreat  from  our  summer  para¬ 
dise  of  his  own  free  will  and  pleasure. 
And  Angus  Sutherland  was  coming  ;  and 
the  provisioning  of  the  yacht  had  to  be 
seen  to  ;  for  to-morrow — to-morrow  we 
spread  our  white  wings  again  and  take 
flight  to  the  far  north  ! 

Never  was  parting  guest  so  warmly 
speeded.  We  concealed  our  tears  as 
the  coach  rolled  away.  We  waved  a 
hand  to  him.  And  then,  w'hen  it  was 
suggested  that  the  wagonette  that  had 
brought  Mary  Avon  down  from  Castle 
Osprey  might  just  as  well  go  along  to 
the  quay — ^for  the  steamer  bringing  Dr. 
Sutherland  w’ould  be  in  shortly — and 
when  we  actually  did  set  out  in  that 
direction,  there  was  so  little  grief  on 
our  faces  that  you  could  not  have  told 
w’e  had  been  bidding  farewell  to  a  valued 
friend  and  relative. 

Now  if  our  good-hearted  Laird  had 
had  a  grain  of  jealousy  in  his  nature,  he 
might  well  have  resented  the  manner  in 
which  these  two  women  spoke  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  guest.  In  their  talk  the  word 
”  he”  meant,  only  one  person.  “  He” 
was  sure  to  come  by  this  steamer. 
“  He”  w’as  so  punctual  in  his  engage¬ 
ments.  Would  he  bring  a  gun  or  a  rod  ; 
or  would  the  sailing  be  enough  amuse¬ 
ment  for  him  ?  What  a  capital  thing  it 
was  for  him  to  be  able  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  some  such  out-of-door  exercise,  as 
a  distraction  to  the  mind  !  And  so 
forth,  apd  so  forth.  The  Laird  heard 
all  this,  and  his  expectations  were  no 
doubt  rising  and  rising.  P'orgetful  of 
his  disappointment  on  first  seeing  Mary 
Avon,  he  was  in  all  likelihood  creating 
an  imaginary  figure  of  Angus  Suther¬ 
land — and,  of  course,  this  marvel  of 
erudition  and  intellectual  power  must  be 
a  tall,  wan,  pale  person,  with  the  travail 
of  thinking  written  in  lines  across  the 
spacious  brow.  The  Laird  was  not 
aware  that  for  many  a  day  after  we  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
Scotch  student  he  was  generally  referred 
to  in  our  private  conversation  as 
“  Brose.” 

And,  indeed,  the  Laird  did  stare  con- 
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siderably  when  he  saw — elbowing  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and  making  for 
us  with  a  laugh  of  welcome  on  the  fresh- 
colored  face — a  stout-set,  muscular, 
blue-eyed,  sandy-haired,  good-humor¬ 
ed-looking,  youngish  man  ;  who,  instead 
of  having  any  thing  Celtic  about  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
son  of  a  south-country  farmer.  Our 
young  Doctor  was  carrying  his  own  port¬ 
manteau,  and  sturdily  shoving  his  way 
through  the  porters  who  would  fain  have 
seized  it. 

“  I  am  glad’ to  sec  you,  Angus,”  said 
our  queen-regent,  holding  out  her  hand  ; 
and  there  was  no  ceremonial  politeness 
in  that  reception — but  you  should  have 
seen  the  look  in  her  eyes  ! 

Then  he  went  on  the  wagonette. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Avon  ?”  said 
he,  quite  timidly,  like  a  school-boy.  He 
scarcely  glanced  up  at  her  face,  which 
was  regarding  him  with  a  very  pleasant 
welcome  ;  he  seemed  relieved  when  he 
had  to  turn  and  seize  his  portmanteau 
again.  Knowing  that  he  was  rather 
fond  of  driving,  our  mistress  and  admi¬ 
ral-in-chief  offered  him  the  reins,  but 
he  declined  the  honor  ;  Mary  Avon  was 
sitting  in  front.  ”  Oh  no,  thank  you,” 
said  he  quite  hastily,  and  with  something 
uncommonly  like  a  blush.  The  Laird, 
if  he  had  been  entertaining  any  feeling 
of  jealousy,  must  have  been  reassured. 
This  doctor-fellow  was  no  formidable 
rival.  He  spoke  very  little — he  only  lis¬ 
tened — as  we  drove  away  to  Castle  Os¬ 
prey.  Mary  Avon  was  chatting  briskly 
and  cheerfully,  and  it  was  to  the  Laird 
that  she  addressed  that  running  fire  of 
nonsense  and  merry  laughter. 

But  the  young  Doctor  was  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  when,  on  our  arrival  it  Castle 
Osprey,  he  saw  Mary  Avon  helped  down 
with  much  care,  and  heard  the  story  of 
the  sprain.  . 

•“Who  bandages  your  ankle?”  said 
he  at  once,  and  without  any  shyness  now. 

“  I  do  it  myself,”  said  she  cheerfully. 
“  I  can  do  it  well  enough.” 

“  Oh  no,  you  cannot !”  said  he  ab- 
uptly ;  “a  person  stooping  cannot. 
The  bandage  should  be  as  tight,  and  as 
smooth,  as  the  skin  of  a  drum.  You 
must  let  some  one  else  do  that  for  you.” 

And  he  was  disposed  to  resent  this 
walking  about  in  the  garden  before  din¬ 
ner.  What  business  had  she  to  trifle 


with  such  a  serious  matter  as  a  sprain  ? 
And  a  sprain  which  was  the  recall  of  an 
older  sprain.  “  Did  she  wish  to  be  lame 
for  life  ?”  he  asked  sharply. 

Mary  Avon  laughed,  and  said  that 
worse  things  than  that  had  befallen  peo¬ 
ple.  He  asked  her  whether  she  found 
any  pleasure  in  voluntary  martyrdom  ; 
she  blushed  a  little,  and  turned  to  the 
Laird. 

The  Laird  was  at  this  moment  laying 
before  us  the  details  of  a  most  gigantic 
scheme.  It  appeared  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Strathgovan,  not  content  with 
a  steam  fire-engine,  were  talking  about 
having  a  public  park — actually  propos¬ 
ing  to  have  a  public  park,  with  beds  of 
flowers,  and  iron  seats  ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  a  gymnasium,  where  the  youths  of 
the  neighborhood  might  twirl  themselves 
on  the  gay  trapeze  to  [their  hearts’  con¬ 
tent.  And  where  the  subscriptions  were 
to  come  from  ;  and  what  were  the  hard¬ 
iest  plants  for  borders  ;  and  whether 
the  gymnasium  should  be  furnished  with 
ropes  or  with  chains — these  matters  were 
weighing  heavily  on  the  mind  of  our 
good  friend  of  Denny-mains.  Angus 
Sutherland  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
gazed  absently  at  a  tree-fuchsia  that 
stood  by. 

“  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  is  it  not?” 
said  a  voice  .beside  him — that  of  our 
midge-like  empress. 

He  started. 

“  Oh  yes,”  he  said  cheerfully.  “  I 
was  thinking  I  should  like  to  live  the 
life  of  a  tree  like  that,  dying  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  you  know,  and  being  quite  imper¬ 
vious  to  frost,  and  snow,  and  hard 
weather  ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  fine 
warm  spring  and  summer  came  round, 
coming  to  life  again  and  spreading  your¬ 
self  out  to  feel  all  the  sunlight  and  the 
warm  winds.  That  must  be  a  capital 
life.” 

“  But  do  you  really  think  they  can 
feel  that  ?  Why,  you  must  believe  that 
those  trees  and  flowers  are  alive  !” 

”  Does  anybody  doubt  it  ?”  said  he 
quite  simply.  “  They  are  certainly 
alive.  Why - ” 

And  here  he  bethought  himself  for  a 
moment. 

“  If  I  only  had  a  good  microscope 
now,”  said  he  eagerly,  “  I  would  show 
you  the  life  of  a  plant  directly — in  every 
cell  of  it :  did  you  never  see  the  con- 
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slant  life  in  each  cell — the  motion  of 
the  chlorophyll  granules  circling  and  cir¬ 
cling  night  and  day  ?  Did  no  one  ever 
show  you  that  ?” 

Well,  no  one  had  ever  shown  us  that. 
We  may  now  and  again  have  entertain¬ 
ed  angels  unawares  ;  but  we  were  not 
always  stumbling  against  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

‘  ‘  Then  I  must  borrow  one  some¬ 
where,”  said  he  decisively,  ”  and  show 
you  the  secret  life  of  even  the  humblest 
plant  that  exists.  And  then  look  what 
a  long  life  it  is,  in  the  case  of  the  pe¬ 
rennial  plants.  Did  you  ever  think  of 
that  ?  Those  great  trees  in  the  Yosemite 
valley — they  w’ere  alive  and  feeling  the 
warm  sunlight  and  the  winds  about  them 
when  Alfred  was  hiding  in  the  marshes  ; 
and  they  were  living  the  same  undisturb¬ 
ed  life  when  Charles  the  First  had  his 
head  chopped  off  ;  and  they  were  living 
— in  peace  and  quietness — when  all  Eu¬ 
rope  had  to  wake  up  and  stamp  out  the 
Napoleonic  pest  ;  and  they  are  alive 
now  and  quite  careless  of  the  little  crea¬ 
tures  that  come  to  span  out  their  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  ticket  them,  and  give 
them  ridiculous  names.  Had  any  of  the 
patriarchs  a  life  as  long  as  that  ?” 

The  Laird  eyed  this  young  man  as¬ 
kance.  There  was  something  uncanny 
about  him.  What  might  not  he  say  when 
— in  the  northern  solitudes  to  which  we 
were  going — the  great  Semple  heresy- 
case  was  brought  on  for  discussion  ? 

But  at  dinner  the  Laird  got  on  very 
well  with  our  new  guest ;  for  the  latter 
listened  most  respectfully  when  Denny- 
mains  was  demonstrating  the  exceeding 
•purity,  and  strength,  and  fitness  of  the 
speech  used  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
And  indeed  the  Laird  was  generous. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  blemishes. 
He  deprecated  the  introduction  of 
French  words  ;  and  gave  us  a  much 
longer  list  of  those  aliens  than  usually 
appears  in  books.  What  about  conjee 
and  que-veey  and  fracaw  as  used  by 
Scotch  children  and  old  wives  ? 

Then  after  dinner — at  nine  o’clock 
the  wonderful  glow  of  the  summer  even¬ 
ing  was  still  filling  the  drawing-room — 
the  Laird  must  needs  have  Mary  Avon 
sing  to  him.  It  was  not  a  custom  of 
hers.  She  rarely  would  sing  a  song  of 
set  purpose.  The  linnet  sings  all  day — 
when  you  do  not  watch  her  ;  but  she 
will  not  sing  if  you  go  and  ask. 

New  Semes.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4 


However,  on  this  occasion,  her  host¬ 
ess  went  to  the  piano,  and  sat  down  to 
play  the  accompaniment ;  and  Mary 
Avon  stood  beside  her,  and  sang,  in 
rather  a  low  voice — but  it  was  tender 
enough — some  modern  version  of  the 
old  ballad  of  the  Queen’s  Maries.  What 
were  the  words  ?  These  were  of  them, 
anyway  : 

"  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries  ; 

This  night  she' ll  hoe  but  three  : 

There  roas  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me.” 

But  indeed,  if  you  had  seen  that  grace¬ 
ful  slim  figure — clad  all  in  black  velvet, 
with  the  broad  band  of  gold  fringe 
round  the  neck — and  the  small,  shapely, 
smoothly-brushed  head  above  the  soft 
swathes  of  white  muslin — and  if  you  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  black  eyelashes 
drooping  outward  from  the  curve  of  the 
pale  cheek — and  if  you  had  heard  the 
tender,  low  voice  of  Mary  Avon,  you 
might  have  forgotten  about  the  Queen’s 
Maries  altogether. 

And  then  Dr.  Sutherland  :  the  Laird 
was  determined — in  true  Scotch  fashion 
— that  everybody  who  could  not  sing 
should  be  goaded  to  sing. 

“  Oh,  well,”  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  laugh,  ”  you  know  a  student  in 
Germany  must  sing  whether  he  can  or 
not.  And  I  learned  there  to  smash  out 
something  like  an  accompaniment  also.” 

And  he  w-ent  to  the  piano  >^ithout 
more  ado,  and  did  smash  out  an  accom¬ 
paniment.  And  if  his  voice  was  rather 
harsh  ? — well,  we  should  have  called  it 
raucous  in  the  case  of  the  East  Wind, 
but  we  only  called  it  manly  and  stren¬ 
uous  when  it  was  Angus  Sutherland  who 
sang.  And  it  was  a  manly  song,  too — 
a  fitting  song  for  our  last  night  on  shore, 
the  words  hailing  from  the  green  woods 
of  Fuinary,  the  air  an  air  that  had  many 
a  time  been  heard  among  the  western 
seas.  It  was  the  song  of  the  Biorlinn* 
that  he  sang  to  us  ;  we  could  hear  the 
brave  chorus  and  the  splash  of  the  long 
oars  : 

“  Send  the  biorlinn  on  careering  ! 
Cheerily  and  all  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  I 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  I 


*  Biorlinn — that  is,  a  rowing-boat.  The 
word  is  pronounced  byurlen. 
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“  Citr  her  way  and  thaw  her  wake 

Wfid  shaweting  spiay  and  curling  eddies — 
Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  I" 

Do  we  not  hear  now  the  measured  stroke 
in  the  darkness  of  the  morning  ?  The 
water  springs  from  her  bows  ;  one  by 
one  the  headlands  are  passed.  But,  lo  ! 
the  day  is  breaking  ;  the  dawn  will  sure¬ 
ly  bring  a  breeze  with  it ;  and  then  the 
sail  of  the  gallant  craft  will  bear  her  over 
the  seas  : 

“  Another  cheer,  our  Isle  appears  ! 

Our  biorlinn  bears  her  on  the  faster — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

"  A  head  she  goes  !  the  land  she  knov<s  ! 
Behold  !  the  snowy  shores  of  Canna — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  t 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  /” 

A  long,  Strong  pull  together  indeed  : 
who  could  resist  joining  in  the  thunder 
of  the  chorus  ?  And  we  were  bound  for 
Canna,  too  ;  this  was  our  last  night  on 
shore. 

Our  last  night  on  shore.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  one  naturally  has  a  glance 
round  at  the  people  w'ith  whom  one  is 
to  be  brought  into  such  close  contact 
for  many  and  many  a  day.  But  in  this 
particular  case,  w'hat  was  the  use  of 
speculating,  or  grumbling,  or  remon¬ 
strating  ?  There  is  a  certain  household 
that  is  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  And 
if  the  mistress  of  that  household  chose 
to  select  as  her  summer  companions  a 
“  shilpit  bit  thing,”  and  a  hard-headed, 
ambitious  Scotch  student,  and  a  paro¬ 
chial  magnate  haunted  by  a  heresy-case, 
how  dared  one  object  ?  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  peace  and  quietness. 

But  however  unpromising  the  outlook 
might  be,  do  we  not  know  the  remark 
that  is  usually  made  by  that  hard-worked 
officer,  the  chief  mate,  when,  on  the  eve 
of  a  voyage,  he/inds  himsftlf  confronted 
by  an  unusually  mongrel  crew  ?  He 
regards  those  loafers  and  outcasts — 
from  the  Bowery,  and  Ratcliffe  High¬ 
way,  and  the  Broomielaw — Greeks,  nig¬ 
gers,  and  Mexicans — with  a  critical  and 
perhaps  scornful  air,  and  forthwith  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  address  them  in  the  following 
highly  polished  manner  : 

■”  By  etcetera-etcetera,  you  are  an  et- 


ceteraed  rum-looking  lot  ;  but  etcetera- 
etcetera  me  if  I  don't  lick  you  into  shape 
before  we  get  to  Rio." 

And  so — good-night  ! — and  let  all  good 
people  pray  for  fair  skies  and  a  favoring 
breeze  !  And  if  there  is  any  song  to  be 
heard  in  our  dreams,  let  it  be  the  song 
of  the  Queen’s  Maries — in  the  low,  ten¬ 
der  voice  of  Mary  Avon  : 

“  There  uhss  Mary  Beaton  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Carmichael  and  me." 

Chapter  VII. 

NORTHWARD. 

We  have  bidden  good-by  to  the  land  ; 
the  woods  and  the  green  hills  have  be¬ 
come  pale  in  the  haze  of  the  summer 
light ;  we  are  out  here,  alone,  on  the 
shining  blue  plain.  And  if  our  young 
Doctor  betrays  a  tendency  to  keep  for¬ 
ward — conversing  with  John  of  Skye 
about  blocks,  and  tackle,  and  winches  ; 
and  if  the  Laird — whose  parental  care 
and  regard  for  Mary  Avon  is  becoming 
beautiful  to  see — should  have  quite  a 
monopoly  of  the  young  lady,  and  be 
more  bent  than  ever  on  amusing  her 
with  his  ”  good  ones  and  if  our 
queen  and  governor  should  spend  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  below,  in  decorating 
cabins  with  flowers,  in  overhauling  na- 
pery,  and  in  earnest  consultation  with 
Master  Fred  about  certain  culinary  mys¬ 
teries  ;  notwithstanding  all  these  diver¬ 
gences  of  place  and  occupation,  our  lit¬ 
tle  kingdom  afloat  is  compact  enough. 
There  is,  always,  for  example,  a  reas¬ 
sembling  at  meals.  There  is  an  instant 
community  of  interest  when  a  sudden 
cry  calls  all  hands  on  deck  to  regard 
some  new  thing — the  spouting  of  a  whale 
or  the  silvery  splashing  of  a  shoal  of 
mackerel.  But  now — but  now — if  only 
some  cloud-compelling  Jove  would  break 
this  insufferably  fine  weather,  and  give 
us  a  tearing  good  gale  ! 

It  is  a  strange  little  kingdom.  It  has 
no  postal  service.  Shilling  telegrams 
are  unknown  in  it  ;  there  is  no  news¬ 
paper  at  breakfast.  There  are  no  barrel- 
organs  ;  nor  rattling  hansoms  raising 
the  dust  in  windy  streets  ;  there  is  no 
afternoon  scandal  ;  overheated  rooms  at 
midnight  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Se¬ 
rene,  independent,  self-centred,  it  minds 
its  own  affairs  ;  if  the  whole  of  Europe 
were  roaring  for  war,  not  even  an  echo 
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of  the  cry  would  reach  us.  We  only 
hear  the  soft  calling  of  the  sea-birds  as 
we  sit  and  read,  or  talk,  or  smoke  ; 
from  time  to  time  watching  the  shadows 
move  on  the  blistering  hot  decks,  or 
guessing  at  the  names  of  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains  that  rise  above  Loch  Etive  and 
Lochaber.  But  oh  !  for  the  swift  gale 
to  tear  this  calm  to  pieces  !  Is  there  no 
one  of  you  giants  secretly  brewing  a 
storm  for  us,  far  up  there  among  the 
lonely  chasms,  to  spring  down  on  these 
glassy  seas  ? 

“  They  prayed  for  rain  in  the  churches 
last  Sunday — so  Captain  John  says,” 
Mary  Avon  remarks,  when  we  assemble 
•together  at  lunch. 

”  The  distilleries  are  stopped  :  that’s 
very  serious,”  continues  the  Laird. 

”  Well,”  says  Queen  T.,  “  people  talk 
about  the  rain  in  the  West  Highlands. 
It  must  be  true,  as  everybody  says  it  is 
true.  But  now — excepting  the  year  we 
went  to  America  with  Sylvia  Balfour 
we  have  been  here  for  five  years  running  ; 
and  each  year  we  made  up  our  mind  for 
a  deluge — thinking  we  had  deserved  it, 
you  know.  Well,  it  never  came.  Look 
at  this  now.” 

And  the  fact  was  that  we  were  lying 
motionless  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  sun  so  hot  on  the 
decks  that  we  were  glad  to  get  below. 

“  Very  strange — very  strange,  in- 
deeed,”  remarked  the  Laird,  with  a  pro¬ 
found  air.  ”  Now,  what  value  are  we 
to  put  on  any  historical  evidence  if  we 
find  such  a  conflict  of  testimony  about 
what  is  at  our  own  doors  ?  How  should 
there  be  two  opeenions  about  the  weather 
in  the  West  Highlands  ?  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience — dear  me  !  I 
never  heard  the  like.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  think  we  might  try  to  re¬ 
concile  those  diverse  opinions  !”  said 
Angus  Sutherland,  with  an  absolute 
gravity.  “You  hear  mostly  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  London  people,  who  make 
much  of  a  'passing  shower.  Then  the 
tourist  and  holiday  folk,  especially  from 
the  South,  come  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  fine  summer  weather  has  broken. 
And  then,”  he  added,  addressing  him¬ 
self  with  a  frank  smile  to  the  small  crea¬ 
ture  who  had  been  expressing  her  won¬ 
der  over  the  fine  weather,  “  perhaps,  if 
you  are  pleased  with  your  holiday  on 
the  whole,  you  are  not  anxious  to  re¬ 


member  the  wet  days  ;  and  then  you  are 
not  afraid  of  a  shower,  1  know  ;  and 
besides  that,  when  one  is  yachting,  one 
is  more  anxious  for  wind  than  for  fine 
weather.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  is  it  !”  called 
out  Mary  Avon,  quite  eagerly.  She  did 
not  care  how  she  destroyed  the  Laird’s 
convictions  about  the  value  of  historical 
evidence.  “  That  is  an  explanation  of 
the  whole  thing.” 

At  this,  our  young  Doctor — who  had 
been  professing  to  treat  this  matter  se¬ 
riously  merely  as  a  joke — quickly  low¬ 
ered  his  eyes.  He  scarcely  ever  looked 
Mary  Avon  in  the  face  when  she  spoke 
to  him,  or  when  he  had  to  speak  to  her. 
And  a  little  bit  of  shy  embarrassment  in 
his  manner  toward  her — perceivable 
only  at  times — was  all  the  more  singular 
in  a  man  who  was  shrewd  and  hard- 
headed  enough,  who  had  knocked  about 
the  world,  and  seen  many  persons  and 
things,  and  who  had  a  fair  amount  of 
unassuming  self-confidence,  mingled 
with  a  vein  of  sly  and  reticent  humor. 
He  talked  freely  enough  when  he  was 
addressing  our  admiral-in-chief.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  meet  her  eyes.  In¬ 
deed  they  were  so  familiar  friends  that 
she  called  him  by  his  Christian  name — a 
practice  which  in  general  she  detested. 
But  she  would  as  soorf  have  thought  of 
applying  “  Mr.”  to  one  of  her  own  boys 
at  Epsom  College  as  to  Angus  Sutherland. 

“  Well,  you  know,  Angus,”  says  she 
pleasantly,  “  you  have  definitely  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  up  to  the  Outer  Hebrides 
with  us,  and  back.  The  longer  the 
calms  last,  the  longer  w'e  shall  have  you. 
So  we  shall  gladly  put  up  with  the  fine 
weather.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so  ; 
but  I  have  already  had  such  a  long  hol¬ 
iday - ” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Mary  Avon,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  wonder  and  indignation. 
She  was  too  surprised  to  say  more. 
She  only  stared  at  him.  She  knew  he 
had  been  working  night  and  day  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

“  I  mean,”  said  he  hastily,  and  look¬ 
ing  down,  “  I  have  been  away  so  long 
from  London.  Indeed,  I  was  getting 
rather  anxious  about  my  next  month’s 
number  ;  but  luckily,  just  before  I  left 
Edinburgh,  a  kind  friend  sent  me  a 
most  valuable  paper,  so  I  am  quite  at 
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ease  again.  Would  you  like  to  read 
it,  sir  ?  It  is  set  up  in  type.” 

He  took  the  sheets  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  them  to  the  Laird.  Denny- 
mains  looked  at  the  title.  It  was  On 
the  Radiolarians  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
and  it  was  the  production  of  a  well- 
known  professor.  The  Laird  handed 
back  the  paper  without  opening  it. 

”  No,  thank  you,”  said  he,  with  some 
dignity.  ”  If  I  wished  to  be  instructed, 
I  would  like  a  safer  guide  than  that 
man.” 

We  looked  with  dismay  on  this  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  that  had  been  brought  on 
board  :  might  it  not  explode  and  blow 
up  the  ship  ? 

”  Why,”  said  our  Doctor,  in  unaffect¬ 
ed  wonder,  and  entirely  mistaking  the 
Laird’s  exclamation,  “he  is  a  perfect 
master  of  his  subject.” 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
speculation  now-a-days  on  these  matters, 
and  parteecularly  among  the  younger 
men,”  remarked  the  Laird  severely. 
And  he  looked  at  Angus  Sutherland. 
“  I  suppose  now  ye  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  ‘  Vestiges  of  Creation  ?’  ” 

“  I  have  heard  of  the  book,”  said 
Brose — regretfully  confessing  his  ignor¬ 
ance  “  but  I  never  happened  to  see  it.” 

The  Laird’s  countenance  lightened. 

“  So  much  the  better — so  much  the 
better.  A  most  mischievous  and  unset¬ 
tling  book.  But  all  the  harm  it  can  do 
is  counteracted  by  a  noble  work — a  con¬ 
clusive  work  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
said.  Ye  have  read  the  ‘  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks,’  no  doubt  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  certainly,”  our  Doctor 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  ;  “  but — but 
it  was  a  long  time  ago — when  I  was  a 
boy,  in  fact.” 

“  Boy  or  man,  you’ll  get  no  better 
book  on  the  history  of  the  earth.  I  tell 
ye,  sir,  I  never  read  a  book  that  placed 
such  firm  conviction  in  my  mind.  Will 
ye  get  any  of  the  new  men  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  as  keen  an  observer  and  as 
skilful  in  arguing  as  Hugh  Miller  ?  No, 
no  ;  not  one  of  them  dares  to  try  to  up¬ 
set  the  ‘  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.’  ” 

Angus  Sutherland  appealed  against 
this  sentence  of  finality  only  in  a  very 
humble  way. 

“  Of  course,  sir,”  said  he  meekly, 
“  you  know  that  science  is  still  moving 
forward — ” 


“Science?”  repeated  the  Laird. 
“  Science  may  be  moving  forward  or 
moving  backward  ;  but  can  it  upset  the 
facts  of  the  earth  ?  Science  may  say 
what  it  likes  ;  but  the  facts  remain  the 
same.” 

Now  this  point  was  so  conclusive  that 
we  unanimously  hailed  the  Laird  as  vic¬ 
tor.  Our  young  Doctor  submitted  with 
an  excellent  good  humor.  He  even 
promised  to  post  that  paper  on  the  Radi¬ 
olarians  at  the  very  first  office  we  might 
reach  :  we  did  not  want  any  such  explo¬ 
sive  compounds  on  board. 

That  night  we  only  got  as  far  as  Fish- 
nish  Bay — a  solitary  little  harbor,  proba¬ 
bly  down  on  but  few  maps  ;  and  that 
we  had  to  reach  by  getting  out  the  gig 
for  a  tow.  There  w'as  a  strange  bronze- 
red  in  the  northern  skies,  long  after  the 
sun  had  set  ;  but  in  here  the  shadow  of 
the  great  mountains  was  on  the  water. 
We  could  scarcely  see  the  gig  ;  but  An¬ 
gus  Sutherland  had  joined  the  men  and 
was  pulling  stroke  ;  and  along  with  the 
measured  splash  of  the  oars,  we  heard 
something  about  "Ho,  ro,  clansmen  !" 
Then,  in  the  cool  night  air,  there  was  a 
slight  fragrance  of  peat-smoke  ;  we  knew 
we  were  getting  near  the  shore. 

“  He’s  a  fine  fellow  that,”  says  the 
Laird,  generously,  of  his  defeated  an¬ 
tagonist.  “  A  fine  fellow.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  different  things  is  just  remark¬ 
able  ;  and  he’s  as  modest  as  a  girl.  Ay, 
and  he  can  row,  too  ;  a  while  ago,  when 
it  was  lighter,  I  could  see  him  put  his 
shoulders  into  it.  Ay,  he’s  a  fine,  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  I  am  glad  he  has 
not  been  led  astray  by  that  mischievous 
book,  the  ‘  Vestiges  of  Creation.’  ” 

Come  on  board,  now,  boys,  and  swing 
up  the  gig  to  the  davits  !  Twelve  fath¬ 
oms  of  chain  ? — away  w'ith  her  then  ! — 
and  there  is  a  roar  in  the  silence  of  the 
lonely  little  bay.  And  thereafter  si¬ 
lence,  ;  and  the  sweet  fragrance  ot  the 
peat  in  the  night  air,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance,  above  the  black  hills,  of  a  clear, 
shining,  golden  planet  that  sends  a  quiv¬ 
ering  line  of  light  across  the  water  to  us. 
And,  once  more,  good-night  and  pleas¬ 
ant  dreams  ! 

But  what  is  this  in  the  morning  ? 
There  have  been  no  pleasant  dreams  for 
John  of  Skye  and  his  merry  men  during 
the  last  night  ;  for  here  we  are  already 
between  Mingary  Bay  and  Ru-na-Gaul 
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Lighthouse  ;  and  before  us  is  the  open 
Atlantic,  blue  under  the  fair  skies  of  the 
morning.  And  here  is  Doctor  Suther¬ 
land,  at  the  tiller,  with  a  suspiciously 
negligent  look  about  his  hair  and  shirt- 
collar. 

“  I  have  been  up  since  four,”  says  he, 
with  a  laugh.  ”  I  heard  them  getting 
under  weigh,  and  did  not  wish  to  miss 
any  thing.  You  know  these  places  are 
not  so  familiar  to  me  as  they  are  to  you.” 

“  Is  there  going  to  be  any  wind  to¬ 
day,  John  ?” 

”  No  mich,”  says  John  of  Skye,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  cloudless  blue  vault  above  and 
the  glassy  sweeps  of  the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  morning  goes  by, 
we  get  as  much  of  a  breeze  as  enables 
us  to  draw  away  from  the  mainland — 
round  Ardnamurchan  (”  the  headland  of 
the  great  sea”)  and  out  into  the  open — 
with  Muick  Island,  and  the  sharp  Scuir 
of  Kigg,  and  the  peaks  of  Rum  lying 
over  there  on  the  still  Atlantic,  and  far 
away  in  the  north  the  vast  and  spectral 
mountains  of  Skye. 

And  now  the  work  of  the  day  begins. 
Mary  Avon,  for  mere  shame’s  sake,  is 
at  last  compelled  to  produce  one  of  her 
blank  canvases  and  0[>en  her  box  of 
tubes.  And  now  it  would  appear  that 
Angus  Sutherland — though  deprived  of 
the  authority  of  the  sick  room — is  be¬ 
ginning  to  lose  his  fear  of  the  English 
young  lady.  He  makes  himself  useful 
— not  with  the  elaborate  and  patronizing 
courtesy  of  the  Laird,  but  in  a  sort  of 
submissive,  matter-of-fact  shifty  fashion. 
He  sheathes  the  spikes  of  her  easel  with 
cork  so  that  they  shall  not  mark  the  deck. 
He  rigs  up,  to  counterbalance  that  lack 
of  stability,  a  piece  of  cord  with  a  heavy 
weight.  Then,  with  the  easel  fixed,  he 
fetches  her  a  deck-chair  to  sit  in,  and  a 
deck-stool  for  her  colors,  and  these  and 
her  he  places  under  the  lee  of  the  fore¬ 
sail,  to  be  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Thus  our  artist  is  started  ;  she  is  going 
to  make  a  sketch  of  the  after-part  of 
the  yacht,  with  Hector  of  Moidart  at 
the  tiller  :  beyond,  the  calm  blue  seas, 
and  a  faint  promontory  of  land. 

Then  the  Laird — having  confidentially 
remarked  to  Miss  Avon  that  Tom  Gal¬ 
braith,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater 
authority  living,  invariably  moistens  the 
fresh  canvas  with  megilp  before  begin¬ 


ning  work — has  turned  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Semple  case. 

“No,  no,”  says  he  to  our  sovereign 
Lady,  who  is  engaged  in  some  mysterious 
work  in  wool,  “  it  does  not  look  well 
for  the  Presbytery  to  go  over  every  one 
of  the  charges  in  the  major  proposeetion 
— supported  by  the  averments  in  the 
minor— only  to  find  them  irrelevant  ; 
and  then  bring  home  to  him  the  part  of 
the  libel  that  deals  with  tendency.  No, 
no  ;  that  shows  a  lamentable  want  of 
purpose.  In  view  of  the  great  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  these  secret 
assaults  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  they  should  have  stuck  to  each 
charge  with  tenahcity.  Now,  I  will  just 
show  ye  where  Dr.  Carnegie,  in  defend¬ 
ing  Secundo — illustrated  as  it  was  with 
the  extracts  and  averments  in  the  minor 
— let  the  whole  thing  slip  through  his 
fingers.” 

But  if  any  one  were  disposed  to  be 
absolutely  idle  on  this  calm,  shining, 
beautiful  day — far  away  from  the  cares 
and  labors  of  the  land  ?  Out  on  the 
taffrail,  under  shadow  of  the  mizen, 
there  is  a  seat  that  is  gratefully  cool. 
The  glare  of  the  sea  no  longer  bewilders 
the.  eyes;  one  can  watch  with  a  lazy 
enjoyment  the  teeming  life  of  the  open 
Atlantic.  The  great  skarts  go  whizzing 
by,  long-necked,  rapid  of  flight.  The 
gannets  poise  in  the  air,  and  then  there 
is  a  sudden  dart  downward  and  a  spout 
of  water  flashes  up  where  the  bird  has 
dived.  The  guillemots  fill  the  silence 
with  their  soft  kurrooing — and  here  they 
are  on  all  sides  of  us — Kurroo  ! — Kar¬ 
roo! — dipping  their  bills  in  the  water, 
hastening  away  from  the  vessel,  and  then 
rising  on  the  surface  to  flap  their  wings. 
But  this  is  a  strange  thing  :  they  are  all 
in  pairs — obviously  mother  and  child — 
and  the  mother  calls  Kurroo  !  Kurroo  ! 
— and  the  young  one,  unable  as  yet  to 
dive  or  swim,  answers  Pe-yoo-it !  Pe-yoo- 
it !  and  flutters  and  paddles  after  her. 
But  where  is  the  father  ?  And  has  the 
guillemot  only  one  of  a  family  ?  Over 
that  one,  at  all  events,  she  exercises  a 
valiant  protection.  Even  though  the 
stem  of  the  yacht  seems  likely  to  run 
both  of  them  down,  she  will  neither  dive 
nor  fly  until  she  has  piloted  the  young 
one  out  of  danger. 

Then  a  sudden  cry  startles  the  Laird 
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from  his  heresy-case  and  Mary  Avon 
from  her  canvas.  A  sound  far  away  has 
turned  all  eyes  to  the  north  ;  though 
there  is  nothing  visible  there,  over  the 
shining  calm  of  the  sea,  but  a  small 
cloud  of  white  spray  that  slowly  sinks. 
In  a  second  or  two,  however,  we  see 
another  jet  of  white  water  arise  ;  and 
then  a  great  brown  mass  heave  slowly 
over  ;  and  then  we  hear  the  spouting  of 
the  whale. 

“  What  a  huge  animal  !”  cries  one. 

“  A  hundred  feet !” 

“  Eighty,  any  way  !”  The  whale  is 
sheering  off  to  the  north  :  there  is  less 
and  less  chance  of  our  forming  any  cor¬ 
rect  estimate. 

“  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  was  a  hundred  ! 
Don’t  you  think  so,  Angus?”  says  our 
admiral. 

”  Well,”  says  the  Doctor,  slowly — 
pretending  to  be  very  anxious  about 
keeping  the  sails  full  (when  there  was 
no  wind) — ”  you  know  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  ‘yacht  measurement  ’ 
and  ‘  registered  tonnage.’  A  vessel  of 
fifty  registered  tons  may  become  eighty 
or  ninety  by  yacht  me.asurement.  And 
I  have  often  noticed,”  continues  this 
graceless  young  man,  who  takes  no 
thought  how  he  is  bringing  contempt  on 
his  elders,  ”  that  objects  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  yacht  are  naturally  subject  to 
‘  yacht  measurement.’  I  don’t  know 
what  the  size  of  that  whale  may  be.  Its 
registered  tonnage,  I  suppose,  would  be 
the  number  of  Jonahs  it  could  carry. 
But  I  should  think  that  if  the  apparent 
‘  yacht  measurement  ’  was  a  hundred 
feet,  the  whale  was  probably  about 
twenty  feet  long.” 

It  was  thus  he  tried  to  diminish  the 
marvels  of  the  deep  !  But,  however  he 
might  crush  us  otherwise,  w'e  were  his 
masters  on  one  point.  'I’he  Semple  her¬ 
esy-case  was  too  deep  even  for  him. 
What  could  he  make  of  ”  the  first  alter¬ 
native  of  the  general  major  ’  ’  ? 

And  see,  now,  on  this  calm  summer 
evening,  we  pass  between  Muick  and 
Eigg  ;  and  the  sea  is  like  a  plain  of  gold. 
As  we  draw  near  the  sombre  mass  of 
Rum,  the  sunset  deepens,  and  a  strange 
lurid  mist  hangs  around  this  remote  and 
mountainous  island  rising  sheer  from  the 
Atlantic.  Gloomy  and  mysterious  are 
the  vast  peaks  of  Haleval  and  Haske- 
val  ;  we  creep  under  them — favored  by 


a  flood-tide — and  the  silence  of  the  des¬ 
olate  shores  seems  to  spread  out  from 
them  and  to  encompass  us. 

Mary  Avon  has  long  ago  put  away  her 
canvas  ;  she  sits  and  watches  ;  and  her 
soft  black  eyes  are  full  of  dreaming  as 
she  gazes  up  at  those  thunder-daik 
mountains  against  the  rosy  haze  of  the 
west. 

“Haleval  and  Haskeval  ?”  Angus 
Sutherland  repeats,  in  reply  to  his  host¬ 
ess  ;  but  he  starts  all  the  same,  for  he 
has  been  covertly  regarding  the  dark  and 
wistful  eyes  of  the  girl  sitting  there. 

“  Oh,  these  are  Norse  names.  Scuir  na 
Gillean,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Gaelic — 
it  is  the  peak  of  the  young  men.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Norsemen  had  the  north  of  the 
island,  and  the  Celts  the  south.” 

Whether  they  were  named  by  Scandi¬ 
navian  or  by  Celt,  Haleval  and  Haske¬ 
val  seemed  to  overshadow  us  with  their 
sultry  gloom  as  we  slowly  glided  into 
the  lonely  loch  lying  at  their  base.  We 
were  the  only  vessel  there  ;  and  we 
could  make  out  no  sign  of  life  on  shore, 
until  the  glass  revealed  to  us  one  or  two 
half-ruined  cottages.  'I'he  northern 
twilight  shone  in  the  sky  far  into  the 
night  ;  but  neither  that  clear  metallic 
glow,  nor  any  radiance  from  moon,  or 
planet,  or  star,  seemed  to  affect  the 
thunder-darkness  of  Haskeval  and  Hal- 
eval’s  silent  peaks. 

There  was  another  tale  to  tell  below — 
the  big  saloon  aglow  with  candles  ;  the 
white  table-cover  with  its  centre-piece  of 
roses,  nasturtiums,  and  ferns  ;  the  de¬ 
layed  dinner,  or  supper,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  called,  all  artistically  arranged  ; 
our  young  Doctor  most  humbly  solici¬ 
tous  that  Mary  Avon  should  be  comfort¬ 
ably  seated,  and,  in  fact,  quite  usurping 
the  office  of  the  Laird  in  that  respect  ; 
and  then  a  sudden  sound  in  the  galley, 
a  hissing  as  of  a  thousand  squibs,  telling 
us  that  Master  Fred  had  once  more  and 
ineffectually  tried  to  suppress  the  releas¬ 
ed  genie  of  the  bottle  by  jamming  down 
the  cork.  Forthwith  the  I.aird,  with  his 
old-fashioned  ways,  must  needs  propose 
a  health,  which  is  that  of  our  most  sov¬ 
ereign  and  midge-like  mistress  ;  and  this 
he  does  w’ith  an  elaborate  and  gracious 
and  sonorous  courtesy.  And  surely 
there  is  no  reason  why  Mary  Avon 
should  not  for  once  break  her  habit  and 
join  in  that  simple  ceremony  ;  especially 
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when  it  is  a  real  live  Doctor — and  not 
only  a  Doctor,  but  an  encyclopaedia  of 
scientific  and  all  other  knowledge — who 
would  fain  fill  her  glass  ?  Angus  Suth¬ 
erland  timidly  but  seriously  pleads  ;  and 
he  does  not  plead  in  vain  ;  and  you 
would  think  from  his  look  that  she  had 
conferred  an  extraordinary  favor  on  him. 
Then  we — we  propose  a  health  too — 
the  health  of  the  Four  Winds  !  and  we 


do  not  care  which  of  them  it  is  who  is 
coming  to-morrow,  so  long  as  he  or  she 
comes  in  force.  Blow,  breezes,  blow  ! 
— from  the  Coolins  of  Skye  or  the  shores 
of  Coll,  or  the  glens  of  Arisaig  and  Moi- 
dart — for  to-morrow  morning  we  shake 
out  once  more  the  white  wings  of  the 
IV/ti/f  Dai’e,  and  set  forth  for  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  northern  seas. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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I  HAD  occasion  to  consider  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review,  some  years  ago,* 
the  origin  of  the  seventh  day’s  rest. 
The  origin  of  the  week,  or  time-measure 
of  seven  days,  is  a  different  matter, 
though  of  course  associated  with  the 
question  of  the  Sabbath.  The  observ¬ 
ance  of  a  day  of  rest  once  in  each  week 
may  or  may  not  have  synchronized  with 
or , quickly  followed  the  recognition  of 
the  week  as  a  measure  of  time,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  week.  I  propose  now  to  consider 
how  the  week  probably  had  its  origin, 
presenting,  as  occasion  serves,  such 
subsidiary  evidence  as  can  be  derived 
from  history  or  tradition.  Usually  this 
and  kindred  subjects  have  been  dealt 
with  a  posteriori.  Observances,  festivals, 
chronological  arrangements,  and  so 
forth,  known  or  recorded  to  have  been 
adopted  by  various  nations,  have  been 
examined,  and  an  inquiry  made  into 
their  significance.  The  result  has  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory.  Many  in¬ 
teresting  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light  as  research  has  proceeded,  and  sev¬ 
eral  elaborate  theories  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  on  nearly  every  point  of  chro¬ 
nological  research.  Any  one  of  these 
theories,  examined  alone,  seems  to  be 
established  almost  beyond  dispute  by  the 
number  of  facts  seemingly  attesting  in 
its  favor  ;  but  when  we  find  that  for  an¬ 
other  and  yet  another  theory  a  similar 
array  of  facts  can  be  adduced,  we  lose 
faith  in  all  theories  thus  supported.  At 
least  those  only  retain  their  belief  in  a 
theory  of  the  kind  who  have  given  so 


•  Contemporary  Review,  March,  1875. 


much  care  to  its  preparation  that  they 
have  had  no  time  to  examine  the  evi¬ 
dence  favoring  other  theories. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  an  d  priori  method 
of  dealing  with  ancient  chronological 
arrangements.  We  know  certainly  how 
the  heavens  appeared  to  men  of  old 
times  ;  if  occasion  arise  we  can  determine 
readily  and  certainly  the  exact  aspect  of 
the  heavens  at  any  given  place  and 
time  ;  we  know  generally  the  conditions 
under  which  the  first  observations  of  the 
heavens  must  have  been  made  ;  hence 
we  can  infer,  not  unsafely,  what  par¬ 
ticular  objects  would  have  been  first  no¬ 
ted,  or  would  have  been  early  chosen  as 
time-measures  ;  what  difficulties  would 
have  presented  themselves  as  time  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  how  such  difficulties 
w'ould  have  been  met. 

The  inquiry,  let  me  remark  at  the  out¬ 
set,  has  an  interest  other  than  that  de¬ 
pending  on  chronological  relations.  I 
know  of  none  better  suited  to  commend 
to  our  attention  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  as  Carlyle  has  re¬ 
marked,  I  think,  though  taking  place  all 
the  time  around  us,  are  not  half  known 
to  most  of  us.  As  civilization  indeed 
progresses,  the  proportion  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  becomes  less  and  less  ; 
both  because  artificial  measures  of  time 
come  more  generally  into  use,  and  be¬ 
cause  fewer  persons  in  proportion  are 
engaged  out  of  doors  at  night  under 
conditions  making  the  movements  of  the 
heavens  worth  observing.  Even  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  taken  of  late  in  the  study 
of  astronomy  has  not  tended,  I  believe. 
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to  increase  the  number  who  have  a  fa¬ 
miliar  acquaintance  with  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  their  motions.  So  soon  as 
a  student  of  astronomy  sets  up  an  obser¬ 
vatory,  indeed,  he  is  more  likely  to  for¬ 
get  what  he  already  knows  about  ordi¬ 
nary  celestial  phenomena  than  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  them.  If  he  wants 
to  observe  a  particular  star  or  planet,  he 
does  not  turn  to  the  heavens — one  may 
almost  say  indeed,  strange  though  it 
sounds,  that  the  heavens  are  the  last 
place  he  would  think  of  looking  at  ;  he 
simply  sets  the  circles  of  his  telescope 
aright,  knowing  that  the  star  or  planet 
he  wants  will  then  be  in  the  field  of 
view.  The  telescopve  is  as  often  as  not 
turned  to  the  object  before  the  door  of 
the  revolving  dome  has  been  opened — 
that  is,  while  no  part  of  the  sky  is  in 
view. 

It  is  precisely  because  in  old  times 
matters  must  have  been  entirely  differ¬ 
ent,  and  familiarity  with  astronomical 
facts  much  more  important  to  persons 
not  themselves  engaged  in  the  study  of 
astronomy,  that  the  method  of  inquiry 
which  I  propose  now  to  pursue  respect¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  week  is  so  full  of 
promise.  If  we  will  but  put  ourselves 
mentally  in  the  position  of  the  shepherds 
and  tillers  of  the  soil  in  old  times,  we 
can  tell  precisely  what  they  were  likely 
to  notice,  in  what  order,  and  in  what 
way. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  some  division  of  the  month 
analogous  to  the  week  must  have  been 
suggested  as  a  measure  of  time  long  be¬ 
fore  the  year.  Commonly  the  year  is 
taken  as  either  the  first  and  most  obvi¬ 
ous  of  all  time-measures,  or  else  as  only 
second  to  the  day.  But  in  its  astron¬ 
omical  aspect  the  year  is  not  a  very 
obvious  division  of  time.  I  am  not  here 
speaking,  be  it  understood,  of  the  ex¬ 
act  determination  of  the  length  of  the 
year.  That,  of  necessity,  was  a  work 
requiring  much  time,  and  ‘could  only 
have  been  successfully  achieved  by 
astronomers  of  considerable  skill.  I  am 
referring  to  the  commonplace  year,  the 
ordinary  progression  of  those  celestial 
phenomena  which  mark  the  changes  of 
the  seasons.  As  Whewell  well  remarks 
of  the  year,  the  repetition  of  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  equal  intervals  is  less 
manifest  in  this  case  (than  in  that  of  the 


day),  and,  the  intervals  being  much 
longer,  some  exertion  of  memory  be¬ 
comes  requisite  in  order  that  the  recur¬ 
rence  may  be  perceived.  A  child  might 
easily  be  persuaded  that  successive  years 
were  of  unequal  length  ;  or,  if  the  summer 
were  cold,  and  the  spring  and  autumn 
warm,  might  be  made  to  believe,  if  all 
who  spoke  in  its  hearing  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  delusion,  that  one  year  was 
two.  Of  course  the  recurrence  of  events 
characterizing  the  natural  year  is  far  too 
obvious  to  have  been  overlooked  even 
before  men  began  to  observe  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  at  all.  The  tiller  of  the  soil 
must  observe  the  right  time  to  plant 
seeds  of  various  kinds  that  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  right  proportion  of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  heat ;  the  herdsman  could  not  but 
note  the  times  when  his  flocks  and  herds 
brought  forth  their  young.  But  no 
definite  way  of  noting  the  progress  of 
the  year  by  the  movements  of  the  sun 
or  stars*  would  probably  have  suggested 
itself  until  some  time  after  the  moon’s 
motions  had  been  used  as  means  of  meas¬ 
uring  time.  The  lunar  changes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  very  striking  and  obvious  ; 
they  can  be  readily  watched,  and  they 
are  marked  by  easily  determinable  stages. 
“  It  appears  more  easy,”  says  Whewell, 
”  and  in  earlier  stages  of  civilizatron 
more  common,  to  count  time  by  moons 
than  by  years.” 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  the 
moon’s  use  as  a  measurer  of  lime  was 
from  the  earliest  ages  so  obvious  that  the 
Greek  words,  mtn  for  month,  mhi^  for 
moon  (less  common,  however,  than 
selene),  and  the  Latin  mensis  for  month, 
have  been  associated  with  the  Latin  verb 
to  measure  {meiior,  mensus  sum,  etc.). 
Cicero  says  that  months  were  called 
menses,  “  quia  mensa  spatia^conficiunt” 
because  they  complete  measured  spaces. 
Other  etymologists,  says  Whewell,  con¬ 
nect  these  words  “  with  the  Hebrew 
manah,  to  measure.”  Note  also  the 
measure  of  value,  maneh — “  twenty 
shekels,  five-and-twenty  shekels,  fifteen 
shekels  shall  be  your  maneh,  or  mna, 
Ezek.  45  : 12.  Again,  the  name  manna 
•is  given  to  the  food  found  in  the 
desert,  by  some  interpreted  a  ”  por- 

*  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing,  as  I 
may  one  day  take  an  opportunity  of  showing 
in  these  pages,  that  the  year  was  first  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  surs,  not  by  the  sun. 
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tion.”  The  word  mene  or  mna  in 
the  warning,  Mene,  tekel,  phares,  was 
translated  numbered.”  With  the 
same  word  is  connected  the  Arabic  Al¬ 
manac,  or  Al-manach.  Whewell  points 
out  that  “  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  ascend 
to  the  earliest  conditions  of  language, 
we  must  conceive  it  probable  that  men 
would  have  a  name  for  a  most  conspic¬ 
uous  object,  the  moon,  before  they  would 
have  a  verb  denoting  the  very  abstract 
and  general  notion,  to  measure.”  This 
is  true  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
moon  may  not  have  received  a  name  im¬ 
plying  her  quality  as  a  measurer  long 
after  she  was  first  named.  For  the  idea 
of  using  the  moon  as  a  measurer  of  time 
must  as  certainly  have  followed  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  abstract  idea  of  measure¬ 
ment,  as  this  conception  must  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recognition  of  the  moon  as  an 
object  of  observation.  It  is  noteworthy, 
indeed,  that  in  the  Greek  the  moon  has 
two  names — one,  more  usual,  sUene, 
from  which  the  Latins  derived  the  name 
luna ;  the  other,  mene,  certainly  con¬ 
nected  with  men,  for  month.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  they,  and  those  from 
whom  they  derived  the  usage,  had  come 
to  regard  the  moon’s  quality  as  a  time- 
measurer  as  distinct  from  her  quality  as 
an  ornament  of  the  night.  To  this 
second  term  for  the  moon  Whewell’s  re¬ 
mark  does  not  apply,  or  rather,  his  re¬ 
mark  suggests  the  true  explanation  of 
what  otherwise  would  be  perplexing,  the 
explanation  being  that  very  derivation 
/  of  the  words  mene,  mensis,  month,  moon, 

etc.,*  from  a  word  signifying  ”  to 
measure,”  which  Whewell  oppugns. 
Even  if  this  view  be  rejected,  we  may 
yet  regard  the  words  signifying  mensur¬ 
ation  (measurement  and  numbering)  as 
derived  from  a  name  for  the  moon, 
months,  etc. — a  circumstance  which 
would  indicate  the  recognized  character 
of  the  moon  as  a  time-measurer  even 
more  significantly  than  the  converse  de¬ 
rivation. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  obvious  to  observation,  the 
motions  of  the  moon  are  those  which 
most  directly  suggest  the  idea  of  meas¬ 
urement.  The  earth’s  rotation  on  her 


*  To  these  may  be  added  the  Sanskrit  mdsa, 
the  Zend  mao,  the  Persian  mah,  the  Gothic 
mena,  the  Erse  mios,  and  the  Lithuanian  mienu. 


axis  is  in  reality  much  more  uniform 
than  the  moon’s  circling  motion  around 
the  earth  ;  but  to  ordinary  observation 
the  recurrence  of  day  and  night  seems 
rather  to  suggest  the  idea  of  inequality 
than  that  of  the  uniform  subdivision  of 
time.  For  the  lengths  of  day  and  night 
are  seldom  equal,  and  are  constantly 
varying.  The  daily  motions  of  the  fix¬ 
ed  stars  are  more  uniform  than  the 
moon’s,  and,  if  carefully  noted,  afford 
an  almost  perfect  uniformity  of  time- 
measurement.  But  instruments  of  some 
kind  are  necessary  to  show  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  moon,  on  the  other 
hand,  measures  off  time  in  an  obvious 
and  striking  manner,  and,  to  ordinary 
observation,  with  perfect  uniformity. 
In  measuring  time,  the  moon  suggests 
also  the  idea  of  numerical  measurement. 
And  measures  of  length,  surface,  vol¬ 
ume,  and  so  forth,  could  more  readily 
have  been  derived  in  ancient  times  from 
the  moon’s  motions  than  in  any  other 
manner.  In  precisely  the  same  way  that 
now,  in  Great  Britain,  all  our  measures,* 
without  exception,  are  derived  from  the 
daily  motion  of  the  stars,  so  in  old 
times  the  more  obvious  motions  of  the 
moon  could  have  been  used,  and  were 


*  Even  our  measures  of  the  value  of  money 
depend  on  the  observed  motions  of  the  stars. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  essay  "  Our  Chief 
Time-piece  Losing  Time”  (”  Light  Science  for 
Leisure  Hours”),  “  when  we  come  to  inquire 
closely  into  the  question  of  a  sovereign’s  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  we  hnd  ourselves  led  to  the  diur¬ 
nal  motion  of  the  stars  by  no  very  long  or  in¬ 
tricate  path.”  For  a  sovereign  is  a  coin  con¬ 
taining  so  many  grains  of  gold  mixed  with  so 
many  grains  of  alloy.  A  grain  is  the  weight 
of  such  and  such  a  volume  of  a  certain  stan¬ 
dard  substance — that  is,  so  many  cubic  inches, 
or  pints  of  a  cubic  inch,  of  that  substance.  An 
inch  is  deteimined  as  a  certain  fraction  of  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  tlie 
latitude  of  London.  A  second  is  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  a  mean  solar  day,  and  is  practically  de¬ 
termined  by  a  reference  to  what  is  called  a  side 
real  day — the  interval,  namely,  between  the 
successive  passages  by  the  same  star  across  the 
celestial  meridian  of  any  fixed  place.  This  in¬ 
terval  is  assumed  to  be  constant  and  is  in  fact 
very  nearly  so.  Strangely  enough,  the  moon, 
the  older  measure  of  time,  is,  by  her  attraction 
on  the  waters  of  this  earth,  constantly  tending 
to  modify  this  nearly  constant  quantity — the 
earth’s  rotation.  For  the  resistance  of  the  tidal 
wave  acts  as  a  break,  constantly  retarding  the 
earth’s  turning  motion — though  so  slowly  that 
1500  millions  of  years  would  be  required  to 
lengthen  the  terrestrial  day  by  one  full  hour. 
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probably  used,  to  give  the  measures  re¬ 
quired  in  those  days. 

If,  then,  the  names  of  the  moon, 
months,  and  so  forth,  were  not  originally 
derived  from  the  idea  of  measurement, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  moon 
must,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  have 
been  regarded  as  par  excellence,  the  meas¬ 
urer.  The  h  priori  reasons  for  expect¬ 
ing  that  the  moon’s  name,  or  one  of  her 
names,  would  be  thus  derived,  seem  to 
me  to  add  greatly  to  the  probability  of 
this  derivation,  which  has  been  inferred 
from  the  actual  co-existence  of  such 
names  as  mene  for  the  moon  ;  men,  men- 
sis,  etc.  (see  previous  note),  for  the 
month  ;  mna,  maneh,  mensus  (root  mens) 
for  measurement. 

The  circling  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth  being  noted  from  the 
very  earliest  time,  it  is  certain  that,  very 
soon  after,  men  would  think  of  subdivid¬ 
ing  the  moon’s  circuit.  The  nights 
when  there  was  no  moon  would  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  a  very  marked  way  from 
those  in  which  the  moon  was  full  or 
nearly  so,  and  thus  the  lunar  month 
would  be  obviously  marked  off  into  two 
halves,  each  about  a  fortnight  in  length. 
Something  analogous  to  this  first  sub¬ 
division  is  to  be  recognized  in  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  I  may  one  day  have  to  deal 
with  more  at  length,  the  subdivision  of 
the  year  into  two  halves — one  in  which 
the  Pleiades  were  above  the  horizon  and 
visible  at  sunset,  the  other  when  they 
w'ere  below  the  horizon.  There  would 
be  the  bright  half  and  the  dark  half  of 
the  month  (so  far  as  the  nights  were  con¬ 
cerned),  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  would  not  be  unimportant  distinc¬ 
tions  to  the  men  of  old  time,  nor  mere 
matters  of  scientific  observation.  ,  To 
the  shepherd,  the  distinction  between  a 
moonlit  and  a  moonless  night  must  have 
been  very  noteworthy.  All  his  cares 
would  be  doubled  when  the  moon  was 
not  shining,  all  lightened  when  she  was 
nearly  full.  A  poet  in  our  time  singing 
the  glories  of  the  moonlit  night  might  be 
apt  to  forget  the  value  of  the  light  to  the 
herdsman  ;  but  in  old  times  this  must 
have  been  the  chief  thought  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  a  night.  Thus  we  find 
Homer,  after  describing  the  beauty  of 
a  moonlit  night,  in  a  noble  passage 
(mistranslated  by  Pope,  but  nobly  ren¬ 


dered  by  Tennyson),  closing  his  descrip¬ 
tion  with  the  words — 

“  The  Shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart.” 

We  can  well  understand,  indeed,  that 
according  to  tradition,  the  first  astrono¬ 
mers  in  every  nation  were  shepherds. 

It  might  seem  at  a  first  view  that  the 
division  of  the  month  into  two  parts 
would  be  most  conveniently  marked  by 
the  moon  (i)  coming  to  full  and  (2)  dis- 
apj>earing.  But  apart  from  the  consid¬ 
eration  just  mentioned,  showing  the 
probability  that  the  first  division  would 
be  into  the  bright  half  and  the  dark  half, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  neither  the  full 
phase,  nor  what  is  called  technically 
“  new”  (in  reality  the  absolute  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  moon),  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  determined,  with  any  thing  like 
precision.  The  moon  looks  full  a  day 
or  two  before  and  a  day  or  two  after  she 
really  is  full.  The  time  of  the  moon’s 
coming  to  the  same  part  of  the  sky  as 
the  sun,  again,  though  it  can  be  inferred 
by  noting  when  she  first  disappeared  and 
when  she  first  reappeared,  is  not  obvi¬ 
ously  indicated — or,  which  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  point — so  manifested  as  to  afford,  at 
the  time,  an  indication  of  the  moon’s 
reaching  that  special  stage  of  her  pro¬ 
gress.  If  a  clock  were  so  constructed 
that  time  were  indicated  by  the  rotation 
of  a  globe  half  white  half  black,  and  so 
situated  that  the  observer  could  not  be 
certain  when  the  white  side  was  fully 
turned  toward  him,  it  is  certain  he 
would  not  observe  that  phase  for  deter¬ 
mining  time  exactly.  If  he  were  not 
only  uncertain  when  the  black  side  was 
fully  turned  toward  him,  but  could  not 
ascertain  this  at  all  until  some  little  time 
after  the  white  side  began  to  come  into 
view  again  on  one  side  (having  disap¬ 
peared  on  the  other  shortly  before),  he 
would  be  still  less  likely  to  observe  the 
black  phase  as  an  epoch. 

If  we  consider  what  the  owner  of  such 
a  timepiece  would  be  apt  to  do,  or  rather 
would  be  certain  to  do,  we  shall  not  be 
long  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  the 
shepherds  of  old  time  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  only  phases  which  such  a 
clock  would  show  with  any  thing  like  pre¬ 
cision  would  be  those  two  in  which  one 
half  the  globe  exactly  would  be  white 
and  the  other  black.  Not  only  would 
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either  of  these  be  a  perfectly  definite 
phase  marked  unmistakably  by  the 
straightness  of  the  separating  line  be¬ 
tween  black  and  white,  but  also  the  rate 
of  change  would  at  these  times  be  most 
rapid.  The  middle  of  the  separating 
line,  or  terminator  in  the  moon’s  case, 
is  at  all  times  travelling  athwart  the  face 
of  our  satellite,  but  most  quickly  when 
crossing  the  middle  of  her  disc.  Apart, 
then,  from  the  consideration  already 
mentioned,  which  would  lead  the  first 
observers  to  divide  the  month  into  a 
dark  and  a  light  half,  the  aspect  of  the 
moon’s  face  so  varied  before  their  eyes 
as  to  suggest,  or,  one  may  say,  to  force 
upon  them,  the  plan  of  dividing  her 
course  at  the  quarters,  when  she  is  half 
full  increasing  and  half  full  diminishing. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  see 
whether  this  first  result,  to  which  we  have 
l)een  led  by  purely  <)  priori  considera¬ 
tions,  accords  with  any  evidence  from 
tradition.  We  might  very  well  fail  to 
find  such  evidence,  simply  because  all 
the  earlier  and  less  precise  ways  of  divid¬ 
ing  time  (of  which  this  certainly  would 
be  one),  giving  way,  as  they  must  inevi¬ 
tably  do,  to  more  exact  time-measures, 
might  leave  no  trace  whatever  of  their 
existence.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  re¬ 
markable  and  in  a  sense  fortunate,  that 
in  two  cases  we  find  clear  evidence  of 
the  division  of  the  lunar  month  into  two 
halves,  and  in  the  precise  manner  above 
indicated.  Max  Miiller,  remarking  on 
the  week,  says  that  he  has  found  no 
trace  of  any  such  division  in  the  ancient 
Vedic  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  but  the 
month  is  divided  into  two  according  to 
the  moon — the  clear  half  and  the  obscure 
half.*  (Flarnmarion,  from  whom  I  take 
the  reference  to  Max  Miiller,  says,  “  the 
clear  half  from  new  to  full,  and  the  ob¬ 
scure  half  from  full  to  new  but  this  is 
manifestly  incorrect,  the  half  of  the 
month  from  new  to  full  having  neither 


*  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Assyrian  tab¬ 
lets  lately  deciphered  by  Mr.  G.  Smith  (which 
are  copies  of  Babylonian  originals  older  proba¬ 
bly  than  the  books  of  Job  and  Genesis),  we 
find  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  from  which  the  account  in 
Genesis  was  probably  abridged,  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  moon’s  smaller  horned  phase — 
"  At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  rising 
of  the  night,  his  horns  are  breaking  through, 
and  shine  on  the  heaven  ;  on  the  ninth  day  to 
a  circle  he  begins  to  swell." 


more  nor  less  light  by  night  than  the 
half  from  full  to  new.)  A  similar  divi¬ 
sion  has  been  found  among  the  Aztecs. 

The  next  step  would  naturally  be  the 
division  of  each  half,  the  bright  and  the 
dark  half,  into  two  equal  parts.  In  fact 
this  would  be  done  at  the  same  time,  in 
most  cases  (that  is,  among  most  nations) 
that  the  month  was  divided  into  two. 
The  division  at  half  full  increasing  and 
half  full  decreasing  would  be  the  more 
exact ;  but  once  made  would  afford  the 
means  of  determining  the  times  of 
"full”  and  “new.”  During  the  first 
few  months  after  men  had  noticed  closely 
the  times  of  half  full,  they  would  per¬ 
ceive  that  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
days  separated  these  times,  so  that 
"  full”  and  "  new”  came  about  seven 
days  after  the  times  of  naif-moon. 

All  this  would  be  comparatively  rough 
work.  Herdsmen,  and  perhaps  the  till¬ 
ers  of  the  soil  iii  harvest  time,  would 
perceive  that  the  lunar  month,  their 
ordinary  measure  of  time,  was  naturally 
divisible  into  four  quarters,  two  epochs 
(the  half -moons)  limiting  which  were 
neatly  defined,  while  the  intermediate 
•two  could  be  easily  inferred.  They 
would  fall  into  the  habit  of  dividing  the 
months  into  quarters  in  this  rough  way 
long  before  they  began  to  look  for  some 
connection  between  the  length  of  the 
month  and  of  the  day,  precisely  as  men 
(later,  no  doubt)  divided  the  year  roughly 
into  four  seasons,  and  the  seasons  into 
months,  long  before  they  had  formed 
precise  notions  as  to  the  number  of 
months  in  years  and  seasons.  We  shall 
see  presently  that  in  each  case,  so  soon 
as  they  tried  to  connect  two  measures 
of  time — the  month  and  day  in  one 
case,  the  year  and  month  in  the  other — 
similar  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
and  also  that  while  similar  ways  of  meet¬ 
ing  these  difficulties  naturally  occurred 
to  men,  tradition  shows  that  these  nat¬ 
ural  methods  of  dealing  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  were  those  actually  followed  in 
one  cage  certainly,  and  (and  to  show 
which  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper) 
most  probably  in  the  other  also. 

Men,  at  least  those  who  were  given  to 
the  habit  of  enumeration,  would  have 
found  out  that  there  are  some  29^^  days 
in  each  lunar  month  not  long  after  they 
had  regarded  the  month  as  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  long  before  they  had 
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thought  of  connecting  months  and  days 
together.  After  a  while,  however,  the 
occasion  of  some  such  connection  would 
arise.  It  might  arise  in  many  different 
ways.  The  most  likely  occasion,  per¬ 
haps,  would  be  the  necessity  of  appor¬ 
tioning  work  to  those  employed  as  herds¬ 
men  or  in  tilling  the  soil.  They  would 
be  engaged  probably  (so  soon  as  the 
simplest  of  all  engagements,  by  the  day, 
required  some  extension)  by  the  month. 
In  fact  one  may  say  that  certainly  the 
hiring  of  laborers  for  agricultural  and 
pastoral  work  must  have  been  by  the 
month  almost  from  the  beginning,* 

But  from  the  beginning  of  hiring  also, 
it  must  have  become  necessary  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  month  by  days.  Herdsmen  and 
laborers  could  not  have  had  their  terms 
of  labor  defined  by  the  actual  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  lunar  phases,  though  these 
might  have  shown  them,  in  a  rough  sort 
of  way,  how  their  term  of  labor  was 
passing  on. 

Thus,  at  length,  a  month  of  days  and 
its  subdivisions  must  have  come  into 
use.  The  subdivisions  would  almost 
certainly  correspond  with  the  quarters 
already  indicated ;  and  the  week  of* 
seven  days  is  the  nearest  approach  in  an 

*  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  hiring  is 
that  contained  in  Genesis,  chap.  29.  We 
read  there  that  Jacob  “  abode  with  Laban  tkt 
space  of  a  month,”  serving  him  without  wages. 
Then  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  “  Because  thou  art 
ray  brother,  shouldst  thou  therefore  serve  me 
for  nought  ?  tell  me,  what  shall  thy  wages  be  ?” 
At  this  time,  it  is  worth  noting,  the  number 
seven  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  convenient 
in  hiring,  for  Jacob  said,  “  I  will  serve  thee 
seven  years  for  Rachel,  thy  younger  daughter. 

.  .  .  And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 

Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a 
few  davs,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.”  It 
is  obvious  that  the  length  of  the  service 
was  regarded  bv  the  narrator  as  a  special 
proof  of  Jacob’s  love  for  Rachel.  For  an  or¬ 
dinary  wage  a  man  would  work  seven  days  ; 
for  his  love  Jacob  worked  seven  years.  That 
this  was  so  is  shown  by  Laban’s  calling  the 
term  a  week.  After  giving  Leah  instead  of 
Rachel,  he  says,  “  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will 
give  thee  this  also  for  the  service  which  thou 
shalt  serve  with  me  vet  seven  other  yehrs.  And 
Jacob  did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  week.”  The  week 
must  have  been  a  customary  term  of  engage¬ 
ment  long  before  this,  or  it  would  not  be  thus 
spoken  of.  Servants  (the  herdsmen  of  Abram’s 
cattle,  and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot’s  cattle)  are  men¬ 
tioned  somewhat  earlier.  The  word  week  is 
not  used  earlier  than  in  the  passage  just  quoted  ; 
and  there  is  no  reference  to  a  weekly  day  of 
rest  before  the  Exodus. 


exact  number  of  days  to  the  quarter  of  a 
month.  Four  periods  of  eight  days  ex¬ 
ceed  a  lunar  month  by  two  and  a-half 
days  ;  while  four  periods  of  seven  days 
exceed  a  lunar  month  by  only  one  and 
a-half  days. 

Now  there  would  be  two  distinct  ways 
in  which  the  division  of  the  month  into 
four  weeks  might  be  arranged. 

First,  the  month  might  be  taken  as  a 
constant  measure  of  time,  and  four 
weeks,  of  seven  days  each,  suitably 
placed  in  each  month,  so  that  the  extra 
day  and  a-half,  or  nearly  enough  three 
days  in  two  months,  could  be  intercalat¬ 
ed.  Thus  in  one  month  a  day  could  be 
left  out  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  and  in 
the  next  two  days,  one  day  alternating 
with  two  in  successive  months  :  if  the 
remaining  part  of  each  month  w'ere 
divided  into  four  equal  parts  of  seven 
days  in  each,  the  arrangement  would 
correspond  closely  enough  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  months  to  serve  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  fresh  intercalation 
was  required.  Two  lunar  months  would 
thus  be  counted  as  fifty-nine  days,  fall¬ 
ing  short  of  the  truth  by  one  hour, 
twenty-eight  minutes,  and  nearly  eight 
seconds.  On  four  lunar  months  the 
difference  would  be  nearly  three  hours, 
and  in  thirty-two  lunar  months  nearly 
one  day.  So  that  if  in  the  first  month 
two  days,  in  the  second  one,  in  the  third 
two,  in  the  fourth  one,  and  so  on — in 
the  thirty-first  two,  and  in  the  thirty- 
second  two  (instead  of  one)  were  inter¬ 
calated,  the  total  error  in  those  thirty- 
two  months,  or  about  two  years  and  five 
calendar  months  of  our  present  time, 
would  be  only  about  half-an-hour. 

We  find  traces  of  a  former  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  time  of  new  moon 
was  separated,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest 
of  the  lunar  month.  The  occurrence  of 
new  moon  marked  in  most  of  the  old 
systems  a  time  of  rest  and  religious 
worship,  probably,  almost  certainly, 
arising  originally  from  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  deities.  But  the 
chronological  arrangements,  probably 
connected  with  this  usage  at  first,  have 
left  few  traces  of  their  existence.  The 
usage  presents  manifest  imperfections  as 
part  of  a  chronological  system,  and  must 
soon  have  been  abandoned  by  the  more 
skilful  of  those  who  sought  among  the 
celestial  bodies  for  the  means  of  meas- 
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uring  time.  The  Greeks  adopted  such 
an  arrangement  as  I  have  above  indicat¬ 
ed.  “  The  last  day  of  each  lunar 
month,”  Whewell  says,  “  was  called  by 
them  ‘  the  old  and  new,’  as  belonging  to 
both  the  waning  and  the  reappearing 
moon,  and  their  festivals  and  sacrifices, 
as  determined  by  the  calendar,  were 
conceived  to  be  necessarily  connected 
with  the  same  periods  of  the  cycles  of 
the  sun  and  moon.”  “  The  laws  and 
oracles,”  says  Geminus,  “  which  direct¬ 
ed  that  they  should  in  sacrifices  observe 
three  things,  months,  days,  and  years, 
were  so  understood.”  With  this  per¬ 
suasion,  a  correct  system  of  intercalation 
became  a  religious  duty.  Aratus,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Geminus,  says  of  the 
moon : 

“  As  still  her  shifting  visage  changing  turns, 

By  her  we  count  the  monthly  round  of 
morns.” 

But  the  religious  duty  of  properly  inter¬ 
calating  a  day  every  thirty-two  months, 
to  correct  for  the  difference  between  two 
lunar  months  and  fifty-nine  days,  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  properly  attended 
to,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  “  Clouds” 
makes  the  moon  complain  thus  : 

"  Chorus  of  Clouds. 

”  The  moon  by  us  to  you  her  greeting  sends, 

But  bids  us  say  that  she's  an  ill-hsed  moon. 

And  takes  it  much  amiss  that  you  should  still 

Shuffle  her  days,  and  turn  them  topsy-turvy  ; 

And  that  the  gods,  who  know  their  feast- 
days  well. 

By  your  false  count  are  sent  home  supper¬ 
less. 

And  scold  and  storm  at  her  for  your  neg¬ 
lect.” 

The  second  usage  would  be  the  more 
convenient.  Perceiving,  as  they  would 
by  this  time  have  done,  that  the  lunar 
month  does  not  contain  an  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  or  of  half-days,  men  would 
recognize  the  uselessness  of  attempting 
to  use  any  subdivision  of  the  month, 
month  by  month,  and  would  simply  take 
the  w’eek  of  seven  days  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  convenient  subdivision, 
the  quarter-month,  and  let  that  period 
run  on  continually,  without  concerning 
themselves  with  the  fact  that  each  new 
month  began  on  a  different  day  of  the 
week.  In  fact  this  corresponds  precisely 
with  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  year. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  some  ar¬ 


rangement  for  periodical  rest  would  ren¬ 
der  the  division  of  time  into  short  pe¬ 
riods  of  unvarying  length  desirable. 
And  as  herdsmen  and  laborers  were 
early  engaged  by  the  lunar  month,  and 
afterward  by  its  subdivision  the  quarter- 
month,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  month  would  first  be 
chosen  as  a  suitable  time  for  a  rest, 
while  later  one  day  in  each  week  would 
be  taken  as  a  rest  day.  This  would 
not  be  by  any  means  inconsistent  with 
the  belief  that  from  very  early  times  a 
religious  significance  was  given  to  the 
monthly  and  weekly  resting  days.  Al¬ 
most  every  observance  of  times  and 
seasons  and  days  had  its  first  origin, 
most  probably,  in  agricultural  and  pas¬ 
toral  customs.  It  was  only  after  a  long 
period  had  elapsed  that  arrangements, 
originally  adopted  as  convenient,  became 
so  sanctioned  by  long  habit  that  a  re¬ 
ligious  meaning  was  attached  to  them. 
Assuredly,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  about  the  Sabbath  rest,  only  one 
can  be  formed  about  the  new-moon  rest. 
That  certainly  had  its  origin  in  the  lu- 
nary  motions  and  their  relation  to  the 
convenience  and  habits  of  out-door  work¬ 
ers.  It  seems  altogether  reasonable, 
apart  from  the  evidence  h  priori  and  h 
posteriori  in  favor  of  the  conclusion,  to 
adopt  a  similar  explanation  of  the  week¬ 
ly  rest,  constantly  associated  as  we  find 
it  with  the  rest  at  the  time  of  new  moon. 
This  explanation  implies  that  the  week 
would  almost  certainly  be  adopted  as  a 
measure  of  time  by  every  nation  which 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  of  time- 
measurement.  Now  we  know  that  no 
trace  of  the  week  exists  among  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  some  nations,  while  in  others 
the  week  was  at  least  only  a  subordinate 
time-measure.  Among  the  earlier  Egyp¬ 
tians  the  month  was  divided  into  periods 
of  ten  days  each,  and  hitherto  no  direct 
evidence  has  been  found  to  show  that  a 
seven-day  period  was  used  by  them.* 
The  Chinese  divided  the  month  simi¬ 
larly.  Among  the  Babylonians  the 
month  was  divided  into  periods  of  five 
days,  six  such  p>eriods  in  each  month, 
and  also  into  weeks  of  seven  days.  The 

*  Laplace  asserts  of  the  Egyptians  that  they 
used  a  period  of  seven  days,  but  he  misunder¬ 
stood  the  account  given  by  Dion  Cassius,  who 
referred  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  not  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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same  double  arrangement  was  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  easy  to  show,  however,  that  the 
division  of  the  month  into  six  equal  or 
nearly  equal  parts,  five  days  in  each, 
was  not  arrived  at  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
division  into  four  parts,  and  was  a  later 
method.  We  have  seen  how  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  lunar  orbit  are  determined  at 
“  half-full,”  by  the  boundary  between 
the  light  and  dark  half  crossing  the 
middle  of  the  moon’s  disc.  Content  at 
first  to  determine  this  ocularly,  observ¬ 
ers  would  after  a  time  devise  simpler 
methods  of  making  more  exact  deter¬ 
minations.  Such  devices  as  Ferguson, 
the  self-taught  Scottish  peasant,  em¬ 
ployed  to  determine  the  positions  of  the 
stars,  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  the 
Chaldaean  shepherds  in  old  times.  That 
astronomer  (for  he  well  merits  the 
name,  when  we  consider  under  what  dis¬ 
advantages  he  achieved  success)  con¬ 
structed  a  frame  across  which  slender 
threads  could  be  shifted,  so  that  their 
intersections  should  coincide  with  the 
apparent  places  of  stars.  A  frame  sim¬ 
ilarly  constructed  might  be  made  to 
carry  four  such  threads  forming  a 
square,  which  properly  placed  would  just 
seem  to  inclose  the  moon’s  disc,  while  a 
fifth  thread  parallel  to  two  sides  of  the 
square  and  midway  between  them  could 
be  made  to  coincide  with  the  straight 
edge  of  the  half-moon — and  thus  the 
exact  time  of  half-moon  could  be  easily 
determined.  Now  when  the  separating 
line  or  arc  between  light  and  darkness 
fell  otherwise,  the  fifth  thread  might  be 
made  to  show  exactly  how  far  across  this 
separating  arc  (that  is,  its  middle  point) 
had  travelled,  and  thence  how  far  the 
month  had  progressed — if  the  observer 
had  some  little  knowledge  of  trigonom¬ 
etry.  If  he  had  no  such  knowledge,  but 
were  acquainted  only  with  the  simpler 
geometrical  relations  of  lines  and  circles, 
there  would  only  be  two  other  cases, 
besides  that  of  the  half-moon,  with 
which  he  could  deal  by  this  simple 
method,  or  some  modification  thereof. 
When  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  be¬ 
tween  light  and  darkness  has  travelled 
exactly  one-fourth  of  the  way  across  the 
moon’s  disc,  the  moon  has  gone  one- 
third  of  the  way  from  “  new”  to  "  full.” 
When  that  middle  point  has  travelled 
exactly  three-fourths  of  the  way  across. 


the  moon  has  gone  two-thirds  of  the 
way  from  “new”  to  “full.”  Either 
stage  can  be  determined  almost  as 
easily  with  the  frame  and  threads,  or 
some  like  contrivance,  as  the  time  of 
half-moon,  and  similarly  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  stages  from  “  full  ”  to  “  new.” 
Thus,  including  new  and  full,  we  have 
six  stages  in  the  moon’s  complete  circuit. 
She  starts  from  “  new  when  she  has 
gone  one-sixth  of  the  way  round,  the 
advancing  arc  of  light  has  travelled  one- 
fourth  of  the  way  across  her  disc  ;  when 
she  has  gone  two  sixths  round,  it  has 
travelled  three-fourths  of  the  way  across; 
then  comes  “  full,”  corresponding  to 
half-way  round  ;  then,  at  four-sixths  of 
the  way  round,  the  receding  edge  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  way  back  across  the  moon’s 
disc  ;  at  five-sixths  it  is  three-fourths  of 
the  way  back  ;  and  lastly  she  completes 
her  circuit  at  “  new”  again.  Each  stage 
of  her  journey  lasts  one-sixth  of  a  lunar 
month,  or  five  days,  less  about  two 
hours.  Thus  five  days  more  nearly  re¬ 
presents  one  of  these  stages  than  a  week 
represents  a  quarter  of  a  lunar  month. 
For  a  week  falls  short  of  a  quarter  of  a 
month  by  more  than  nine  hours,  while 
five  days  exceeds  a  sixth  of  a  month  by 
rather  less  than  two  hours.  Moreover, 
while  six  periods  of  five  days  exceed  a 
month  by  less  than  half-a-day,  four 
weeks  fall  short  of  a  month  by  more  than 
a  day  and  a-half.* 

We  can  very  well  understand  then, 
that  the  division  of  the  lunar  month  into 
six  parts,  each  of  five  days,  or  into  three 
parts,  each  of  ten  days,  should  have 
been  early  suggested  by  astronomers,  as 
an  improvement  on  the  comparatively 
rough  division  of  the  month  into  four 
equal  parts.  We  can  equally  under¬ 
stand  that  where  the  latter  method  had 
been  long  in  use,  where  it  had  become 
connected  with  the  system  of  hiring 
(one  day’s  rest  being  allowed  in  each 
quarter-month),  and  especially  where  it 
had  become  associated  with  religious 
observances,  the  new  method  would  be 

*  The  five  days’  period  has  as  great  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  week  in  more  exactly  divid¬ 
ing  the  year,  as  it  has  in  dividing  the  month, 
since,  while  fifty-two  weeks  fall  short  of  a  year 
by  nearly  a  day  and  a  quarter,  seventy-three 
periods  of  five  days  only  fall  short  of  a  year  by 
a  quarter  of  a  day.  But  the  number  52  has  the 
great  advantage  over  73  of  being  subdivisible 
into  four  tbirteens. 
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stoutly  resisted.  It  would  seem  that  a 
contest  between  advocates  of  a  five  days’ 
period  and  those  of  a  seven  days’  period 
arose  in  early  times,  and  was  carried  on 
with  considerable  bitterness.  There  are 
those  who  find  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt  the  record  of  such  a  struggle, 
and  evidence  that  finally  the  seven  days’ 
period  came  to  be  distinguished,  as  a 
sacred  time- measure,  from  the  five  days’ 
period,  which  was  regarded  doubtless  as 
a  profane  though  perhaps  a  more  exact 
and  scientific  subdivision.  In  the  Jew¬ 
ish  religious  system,  however,  both  sub¬ 
divisions  appear. 

singular  piece  of  evidence  has  quite 
recently  been  obtained  respecting  the 
week  of  the  Babylonians,  which,  while 
illustrating  what  I  have  above  shown 
about  the  week  and  the  five  days’  pe¬ 
riod,  seems  to  afford  some  explanation 
of  the  week  of  weeks.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  not  been  considered  in  this 
particular  light  before.  We  learn  from 
Professor  Sayce  that  the  Babylonians 
called  the  7th,  14th,  19th,  21st,  and  28th 
days  of  each  month  sabbaiu,  or  day  of 
rest.  Here  clearly  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and 
28th  correspond  to  the  same  day  of  the 
week  ;  but  how  does  the  19th  fall  into 
the  series  ?  It  appears  to  me — though 
I  must  admit  that  I  only  make  a  guess 
in  the  matter,  knowing  of  no  indepen¬ 
dent  evidence  to  favor  the  idea — that 
the  19th  day  of  a  month  became  a  day 
of  rest  as  being  the  forty-ninth  from  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  month.  It 
was,  in  fact,  from  the  preceding  month, 
the  seventh  seventh  day,  or  the  sabbath 
of  sabbaths.  So  to  regard  it,  however, 
— that  is,  to  make  the  19th  day  of  one 
month  the  forty-ninth  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  preceding — it  is  necessary 
that  the  length  of  the  month  should  be 
regarded  as  thirty  days  (the  difference 
between  forty-nine  days  and  nineteen.) 

While  in  any  nation  the  month  and 
its  subdivisions  would  thus,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  be  dealt  with — the  week  almost 
inevitably  becoming  for  a  while  at  least  a 
measure  of  time,  and  in  most  case  re¬ 
maining  so  long  in  use  as  to  obtain  an 
unshaken  hold  on  the  people  from  the 
mere  effect  of  custom — another  way  of 
dealing  with  the  moon’s  motions  would 
certainly  have  been  recognized. 

Watching  the  moon,  night  after  night, 
men  would  soon  perceive  that  she  travels 


among  the  stars.  It  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
termine,  from  d  priori  considerations,  at 
what  particular  stage  of  observational 
progress  the  stars,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  background  on  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  travel,  would  be  specially 
noticed  as  objects  likely  to  help  men  in 
the  measurement  of  time,  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  seasons,  and  so  forth.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  stars  for  this  purpose  w'ould 
come  rather  later  than  the  first  rough 
determinations  of  the  year,  and  there¬ 
fore  considerably  later  (if  the  above  rea¬ 
soning  is  just)  than  the  determination  of 
the  month.  The  suitability  of  the  stars 
for  many  purposes  connected  with  the 
measurement  of  time  is  not  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  obtrudes  itself  on  the  at¬ 
tention.  Many  years  might  well  pass 
before  men  would  notice  that  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year  the  same  stars  are 
seen  at  corresponding  hours  of  the 
night  ;  for  this  is  less  striking  than  the 
regular  variation  of  the  sun’s  altitude, 
etc.,  as  the  year  progresses.  This 
would  be  true  even  if  we  assumed  that 
from  the  beginning  certain  marked  star 
groups  were  recognized  and  remembered 
at  each  return  to  particular  positions  on 
the  sky.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
happened  until  long  after  such  rough 
observations  as  I  have  described  above 
had  made  considerable  progress.  There 
is  only  one  group  of  stars  respecting 
which  any  exception  can  probably  be 
made,  viz.,  the  Pleiades,  a  group  which, 
being  both  conspicuous  and  unique 
in  the  heavens,  must  very  early  have 
been  recognized  and  remembered.  But 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Pleiades  (though 
almost  certainly  it  was  not  only  the  first 
known  star  group,  while  most  probably 
it  was  the  object  which  led  to  the  first 
precise  determination  of  the  year’s 
length)  a  considerable  time  must  have 
passed  before  the  regular  return  of  the 
group,  at  times  corresponding  to  partic¬ 
ular  parts  of  the  year  of  seasons,  was  re¬ 
cognized  by  shepherds  and  tillers  of  the 
soil.  Certainly  the  moon’s  motions 
must  have  been  earlier  noted. 

So  soon,  however,  as  men  had  begun 
to  study  the  fixed  stars,  to  group  them 
into  constellations,  and  to  watch  the 
motions  of  these  groups  athwart  the 
heavens,  hour  by  hour,  and  (at  the  same 
hour)  night  by  night,  they  would  note 
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with  interest  the  motions  of  their  special 
time-measurer,  the  moon,  amongst  the 
stars. 

They  would  find  first  that  the  moon 
circuits  the  stellar  heavens  always  in  the 
same  direction  ;  namely,  from  west  to 
east,  or  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  which 
she  shares  with  all  the  celestial  bodies. 
A  very  few  months  would  show  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  moon  keeps  to 
one  track  round  the  heavens  ;  but  pos¬ 
sibly,  even  in  so  short  a  time,  close  ob¬ 
servers  would  perceive  that  she  had 
slightly  deviated  from  the  course  she 
had  at  first  pursued.  After  a  time  this 
would  be  clearly  seen,  and  probably  the 
observers  of  those  days  may  have  sup¬ 
posed  for  a  while  that  the  moon,  getting 
farther  and  farther  from  her  original 
track,  would  eventually  travel  on  a  quite 
different  path.  But  with  the  further 
progress  of  time,  she  would  be  found 
slowly  to  return  to  it.  And  in  the 
course  of  many  years  it  would  be  found 
that  her  path  lies  always,  not  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  track  round  the  celestial  sphere,  but 
in  a  certain  zone  or  band  some  twenty 
moon-breadths  wide — to  which  no  doubt 
a  special  name  would  be  given.  It  was 
in  reality  the  mid-zone  of  the  present 
zodiac,  which  is  about  thirty-five  moon- 
breadths’  wide.  The  central  track  of 
the  moon’s  zone,  which  may  be  called 
the  lunar  zodiac,  is  in  reality  the  track 
of  the  sun  round  the  heavens.  But  the 
recognition  of  the  moon’s  zone  would 
long  precede  either  the  determination  of 
the  sun’s  path  among  the  stars  or  that  of 
the  zodiac  or  planetary  highway.  The 
distinction  between  the  sun  and  moon 
in  this  respect  is  well  indicated  in  Job’s 
words,  “If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  bright¬ 
ness’’ — the  brightness  of  the  sun  pre¬ 
venting  man  from  determining  his  real 
course  till  astronomy  as  a  science  had 
made  considerable  progress,  whereas  the 
track  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  one  who  watches  the 
moon,  either  from  night  to  night  or  even 
for  a  few  hours  on  any  one  night.  The 
motions  of  the  planets,  again,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  very  recognition  of  these  wan¬ 
dering  stars,  belong  to  an  astronomy 
much  more  advanced  than  that  which 
we  have  been  here  dealing  with. 

Watching  the  moon’s  progress  along 


her  zone  of  the  stellar  heavens  night 
after  night,  the  observers  would  perceive 
that  she  completes  the  circuit  in  less 
than  a  month.  Before  many  months 
had  passed  they  would  have  determined 
the  period  of  these  circuits  as  between 
twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  days.  It 
is  very  likely  that  at  first,  while  their 
estimate  of  the  true  period  was  as  yet 
inexact,  they  would  suppose  that  it  lasted 
exactly  four  weeks.  We  must  remember 
that  the  natural  idea  of  the  earlier  obser¬ 
vers  would  be  that  the  motions  of  the 
various  celestial  bodies  did  in  reality 
synchronize  in  some  way,  though  how 
those  motions  synchronized  might  not 
easily  be  discovered.  They  would  sup¬ 
pose,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know 
they  did  suppose,  that  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  were  made  to  be  for  signs  and 
seasons  and  for  days  and  months  and 
years.  To  imagine  that  the  celestial 
machinery  contrived  for  man’s  special 
benefit  was  in  any  sense  imperfect  would 
have  appeared  very  wicked.  They 
would  thus  be  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  a  person  for  whom  a  clockmaker  had 
constructed  a  very  elaborate  and  ingen¬ 
ious  clock,  showing  a  number  of  rela¬ 
tions,  as  the  progress  of  the  day,  the 
hour,  the  minute,  the  second,  the  years, 
the  months,  the  seasons,  the  tides,  and 
so  forth,  but  with  no  explanation  of  the 
various  dials.  The  owner  of  the  clock 
would  be  persuaded  that  all  the  various 
motions  indicated  on  the  dials  were  in¬ 
tended  for  his  special  enlightenment, 
though  he  would  be  unable  for  a  long 
time  to  ra.ike  out  their  meaning,  or  might 
fail  altogether.  So  the  first  observers  of 
the  heavens  must  have  been  thoroughly 
assured  that  the  movements  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars  were  for  mea¬ 
sures  of  time,  and  therefore  synchro¬ 
nized  (though  in  long  periods)  with  each 
other.  We  recognize  a  wider  system  (a 
nobler  scheme,  one  might  say,  if  this 
did  not  imply  a  degree  of  knowledge 
which  we  do  not  really  possess)  in  the 
actual  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
But  with  the  men  of  old  times  it  was 
different. 

Most  probably,  then,  perceiving  that 
the  moon  completes  her  circuit  of  the 
stellar  heavens  in  a  day  or  two  less  than 
a  lunar  month,  they  would  suppose  that 
it  was  this  motion  which  the  moon  com¬ 
pletes  in  twenty- eight  days.  Nor  would 
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they  detect  the  error  of  this  view  so 
readily  as  the  student  of  modern  astron¬ 
omy  might  suppose.  The  practice  of 
carrying  on  cycle  after  cycle  till  a  great 
number  had  been  completed  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  true  length  of  the  cycle, 
obvious  though  it  now  appears  to  us, 
would  not  be  at  all  an  obvious  resource 
to  the  first  observers  of  the  heavens.  Of 
course,  if  this  method  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  it  would  soon  have  shown  that 
ihe  moon’s  circuit  of  the  stellar  heavens 
is  accomplished  in  less  than  twenty- 
eight  days.  The  excess  of  two-thirds 
of  a  day  in  each  circuit  would  mount  up 
to  many  days  in  many  circuits,  and 
would  then  be  recognized  ;  while  after 
very  many  months  the  exact  value  of  the 
excess  would  be  determined.  This, 
however,  is  a  process  belonging  to  much 
later  times  than  those  we  are  considering. 
Watching  the  moon’s  motions  among 
the  stars  during  one  lunation,  the  ob¬ 
server,  unless  very  careful,  would  note 
nothing  to  suggest  that  she  is  travel¬ 
ling  round  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
complete  circuit  in  twenty-eight  days. 
If  he  divided  her  zone  into  twenty-eight 
equal  parts  corresponding  to  her  daily 
journey,  and  as  soon  as  she  first  appear¬ 
ed  as  a  new  moon  began  to  watch  her 
progress  through  such  of  these  twenty- 
eight  divisions  as  were  visible  at  the  time 
(those  on  the  sun’s  side  of  the  heavens 
would  of  course  not  be  visible),  she 
would  seem  to  travel  across  one  division 
in  twenty-four  hours  very  nearly.  As 
she  herself  obliterates  from  view  all  but 
the  brighter  stars,  it  would  be  all  the 
more  difficult  to  recognize  the  slight  dis¬ 
crepancy  actually  existing — the  fact 
really  being  that  she  requires  only  twen¬ 
ty-three  hours  and  about  twenty-six  min¬ 
utes  to  traverse  a  station,  a  discrepancy 
large  enough  in  time,  but  corresponding 
to  very  little  progress  on  the  moon’s  part 
among  the  stars.  Then  in  the  next 
month  the  observation  would  simply  be 
repeated,  no  comparison  being  made  be¬ 
tween  the  moon’s  position  among  the 
stars  when  first  seen  in  one  month  and 
that  which  she  had  attained  when  last 
seen  in  the  preceding  month.  If  this 
were  done — and  this  seems  the  natural 
way  of  observing  the  moon’s  motions 
among  the  stars  when  astronomy  was  yet 
but  young — the  discrepancy  between  the 
period  of  circuit  and  four  weeks  would 
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long  remain  undetected.  So  long  as 
this  was  the  case,  the  moon’s  roadway 
among  the  stars  would  be  divided  into 
twenty-eight  daily  portions. 

Accordingly,  we  find,  in  the  early  as¬ 
tronomy  of  nearly  all  nations,  a  lunar 
zodiac  divided  into  twenty-constella¬ 
tions  or  lunar  mansions.  The  Chinese 
called  the  zodiac  the  Yellow  Way,  and 
divided  it  into  twenty-eight  nakshatras. 
These  divisions  or  mansions  were  not 
neatly  or  precisely  defined,  but,  precise¬ 
ly  as  we  should  expect  from  the  compar- 
p.tive  roughness  of  a  system  of  astronomy 
in  which  alone  they  could  appear  at  all, 
were  irregular  divisions,  straggling  far 
on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
should  be  the  central  circle  of  the  lunar 
roadway  among  the  stars.  The  man¬ 
sions  were  named  from  the  brightest 
stars  in  each  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
sixteenth  mansion  was  named  VicAaca, 
from  a  star  in  the  Northern  Crown,  a 
constellation  almost  as  distant  from  the 
ecliptic  as  the  horizon  is  from  a  point 
half-way  toward  the  point  overhead. 

A  similar  division  of  the  older  zodiac 
was  adopted  by  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Per¬ 
sian,  and  Indian  astronomers.  The 
Siamese,  however,  only  reckoned  twen¬ 
ty-seven,  with  from  time  to  time  an  extra 
one,  called  Abigitten,  or  the  intercalary 
mansion.  It  would  appear,  however, 
from  some  statements  in  their  books, 
that  they  had  twenty-eight  lunar  constel¬ 
lations  for  certain  classes  of  observation. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  use  of  twenty- 
seven,  with  an  occasional  intercalary 
mansion,  belonged  to  a  later  period  of 
their  astronomical  system,  when  more 
careful  observations  than  the  earlier  had 
shown  them  that  the  moon  circuits  the 
stellar  heavens  in  about  twenty-seven 
and  one-third  days. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  astron¬ 
omers  were  thus  apt  to  change  their 
usage,  dropping  either  wholly  or  in 
great  part  the  use  of  arrangements  found 
to  be  imperfect.  For,  noting  this,  we 
shall  have  less  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  how  the  twenty-eight  lunar  mansions 
of  the  older  astronomy  gave  place  en¬ 
tirely  among  the  Chaldaeans  to  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac — that  is,  the  parts  of 
the  zodiac  traversed  day  by  day  by  the 
moon  gave  place  to  the  parts  of  the  zo¬ 
diac  traversed  month  by  month  by  the 
sun.  Because  the  Chaldaean  astronomy 
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has  not  the  twenty-eight  lunar  mansions,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  reasonable,  still 
it  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  way  of  ess  as  a  probable  assumption,  that  as  - 
dividing  the  zodiac  was  never  used  by  tronomy  sprang  full  formed  into  being, 
them.  liut  this  conclusion  cannot  safely  as  the  ordinary  theories  on  this  subject 
be  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  what  we  would  imply.  Clreat  progress  must  have 
have  already  ascertained  respecting  the  been  made,  and  men  carefully  trained  in 
Chaldaean  use  of  the  week,  besides  what  mathematical  as  well  as  observational 
we  should  naturally  infer  from  priori  astronomy  must  for  centuries  have  stud- 
considerations,  suggests  that  in  the  fiist  ied  the  subject,  before  it  became  possi- 
instance  they,  like  other  nations,  divided  ble  to  decide  upon  those  fundamental 
the  zodiac  into  twenty-eight  parts  ;  but  principles  and  methods  which  have  ex- 
that  later,  recognizing  the  inaccuracy  of  isted  from  the  days  of  the  Chaldajan  as- 
this  arrangement,  they  abandoned  it,  tronomers  even  until  now.  As  to  the 
and  adopted  the  solar  zodiacal  signs.  epoch  of  the  real  beginning  of  astrono- 
This  corresponds  closely  with  what  my,  then,  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  no 
the  Persian  astronomers  are  known  to  means  of  judging.  The  epoch  to  which 
have  done.  We  read  that  “  the  twenty-  we  really  can  point  with  some  degree  of 
eight  divisions  among  the  Persians  (of  certainty — the  year  2170  b.c.  or  there- 
which  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  second  abouts — must  belong,  not  to  the  infancy 
was  formed  by  the  Pleiades,  and  called  of  astronomy,  but  to  an  era  when  the 
Perz'is)  soon  gave  way  to  the  twelve,  the  science  had  made  considerable  progress, 
names  of  which,  recorded  in  the  works  I  have  said  that  we  should  expect  to 
of  Zoroaster,  and  therefore  not  less  an-  find  the  introduction  of  the  new  astrono- 
cient  than  he,  were  not  qite  the  same  as  my,  the  rejection  of  the  lofek  as  an  as- 
those  now  used.  They  were  the  Lamb,  tronomical  period  in  favor  of  the  jMr, 
the  Bull,  the  Twins,  the  Crab,  the  Lion,  tobemarkedby  some  celestial  event  hav- 
the  Ear  of  Corn,  the  Balance,  the  Scor-  ing  special  reference  to  the  Pleiades,  the 
pion,  the  Bow,  the  Sea  Coat,  the  Wa-  year-measuring  star-group.  Whether 
tering  Pot,  and  the  Fishes.  The  Chi-  the  d priori  consideration  here  indicated 
nese  also  formed  a  set  of  twelve  zodiacal  is  valid  or  not,  may  perhaps  be  doubtful; 
signs,  which  they  named  the  Mouse,  the  but  it  is  certain  the  epoch  above  men- 
Cow,  the  Tiger,  the  Hare,  the  Dragon,  tinned  is  related  to  the  Pleiades  in  a 
the  Serpent,  the  Horse,  the  Sheep,  the  quite  unmistakable  manner.  For  at 
Monkey,  the  Cock,  the  Dog,  and  the  that  epoch,  quam  proximi,  through  the 
Pig.  effects  of  that  mighty  gyrational  move- 

It  appears  to  me  not  unlikely  that  the  ment  of  the  earth  which  causes  what  is 
change  from  lunar  to  solar  astronomy,  termed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
from  the  use  of  the  month  and  week  as  the  star  Alcyone,  the  brightest  of  the 
chief  measures  of  time  to  the  more  diffi-  Pleiades,  and  nearly  central  in  the  group, 
cult  but  much  more  scientific  method  of  was  carried  to  such  a  position  that  when 
employing  the  year  for  this  purpose,  was  the  spring  began  the  sun  and  Alcyone 
the  occasion  of  much  ceremonial  observ-  rose  to  their  highest  in  the  southern 
ance  among  the  Chaldaean  astronomers,  skies  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 
Probably  elaborate  preparations  were  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  seems 
made  for  the  change,  and  a  special  time  abundantly  clear  that  quite  early  in  the 
chosen  for  it.  We  should  expect  to  find  progress  of  astronomy,  the  more  scien- 
that  this  time  would  have  very  direct  tific  and  observant  must  have  recognized 
reference  to  the  Pleiades,  which  must  the  unfitness  of  the  week  as  an  astro- 
have  been  the  year-measuring  constella-  nomical  measure  of  time.  With  the  dis- 
tion  as  certainly  as  the  moon  had  earlier  appearance  of  the  week  from  astro- 
been  the  time-measuring  orb.  It  has  nomical  systems  (the  lunar  "  quarters” 
long  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  to  this  great  being  retained,  however)  the  week  may 
change,  which  certainly  took  place,  and  be  considered  to  have  become  what 
must  have  been  a  most  important  epoch  it  now  is  for  ourselves,  a  civil  and  in 
in  astronomy,  that  we  must  refer  those  some  sense  a  religious  time-measure, 
features  of  ancient  astronomy  which  That  it  should  retain  its  position  in  this 
have  commonly  been  regarded  as  point-  character  was  to  be  expected,  if  we  con¬ 
ing  to  the  origin  of  the  science  itself,  sider  the  firm  hold  which  civil  measures 
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once  established  obtain  among  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  men,  and  the  still  greater  con¬ 
stancy  with  which  men  retain  religious 
observances.  A  struggle  probably  took 
place  between  astronomers  and  the 
priesthood  when  first  the  solar  zodiac 
came  into  use  instead  of  the  lunar  sta¬ 
tions,  and  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
get  rid  of  the  week  as  a  measure  of  time. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  by 
many  passages  in  certain  more  or 
less  mythological  records  of  the  race 
through  whom  (directly)  the  week  has 
descended  to  us.  But  this  part  of 
the  subject  introduces  questions  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  with¬ 
out  a  profound  study  of  those  rec¬ 
ords  in  their  mythological  sense,  and 
a  thorough  investigation  of  philological 
relations  involved  in  the  subject.  Such 
researches,  accompanied  by  the  careful 
discussion  of  all  such  astronomical  rela¬ 
tions  as  were  found  to  be  involved, 
would,  I  feel  satisfied,  be  richly  reward¬ 
ed.  Slore  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
ancient  systems  of  astronomy  and  astrol¬ 
ogy  by  the  careful  study  of  some  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  and  clearer  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  these  books 
by  the  consideration  of  astronomical  and 
astrological  relations  associated  with 
them,  than  has  heretofore  been  suppos¬ 
ed.  The  key  to  much  that  was  myste¬ 
rious  in  the  older  systems  of  religion  has 
been  found  in  the  consideration  that  to 
man  as  first  he  rose  above  the  condition 
of  savagery,  the  grander  objects  and 
processes  of  nature — earth,  sea,  and  sky. 


clouds  and  rain,  winds  and  storms,  the 
earthquake  and  the  volcano,  but,  above 
and  beyond  all,  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
their  stately  movements,  their  inextri¬ 
cably  intermingled  periods,  their  mystical 
symbolisms — all  these  must  have  appear¬ 
ed  as  themselves  divine,  until  a  nobler 
conception  presented  them  as  but  parts 
of  a  higher  and  more  mysterious  Whole. 
In  all  the  ancient  systems  of  religion 
we  have  begun  to  recognize  the  myths 
which  had  their  birth  in  those  first  nat¬ 
ural  conceptions  of  the  child-man.  To 
this  rule  the  ancient  religious  system  of 
the  Hebrew  race  was  no  exception  ;  but 
from  their  Chaldaean  ancestors  they  de¬ 
rived  a  nature- worship  relating  more 
directly  to  the  heavenly  bodies  than  that 
of  nations  living  under  less  constant 
skies,  and  to  whom  other  phenomena 
were  not  less  important,  and  therefore 
not  less  significant  of  power,  than  the 
phenomena  of  the  starry  heavens.  So 
soon  as  we  thus  recognize  that  Hebrew 
myths  would,  of  necessity,  be  more  es¬ 
sentially  astronomical  than  those  of  other 
nations,  we  perceive  that  the  Hebrew 
race  was  not  unlike  other  early  races  in 
having  no  mythology,  as  Max  MUller 
thought,  but  possessed  a  mythology  less 
simply  and  readily  interpreted  than  that 
of  other  nations.  It  would,  however, 
take  me  far  from  my  special  subject  at 
present  to  deal  further  with  the  consid¬ 
erations  to  which  it  has  here  led  me.  I 
may,  however,  before  long  endeavor  to 
show  reasons  for  my  belief. — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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[Mr.  Senior  was  introduced  to  Prince  Napo¬ 
leon  by  Prosper  Merimee,  one  of  our  few  Im¬ 
perialist  friends,  in  1859,  and  from  that  period 
saw  the  Prince  several  times,  both  in  London 
and  in  Paris.  Prince  Napoleon  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Senior  kept  a  journal,  and  evidently 
spoke  for  the  purpose  of  being  reported.  Now 
that  the  recent  sad  event  has  set  the  Prince 
at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Party,  these  con¬ 
versations  have  attained  additional  interest. — 
M.  C.  M.  S.] 

PariSy  Monday,  ‘May  2d,  18159. — 

Prince  Napoleon  sent  to  ask  me  to  call 
on  him,  so  I  went  this  morning  to  the 
Palais  Royal. 


He  began  with  our  elections,  and  as¬ 
suming  a  change  of  ministry  to  be  inevi¬ 
table,  asked  whom  I  thought  likely  to 
be  the  next  Premier. 

“  Lord  John,”  I  said,  “  or  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston.” 

”  And  who  would  be  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  ?’  ’ 

”  Lord  Clarendon  or  Lord  Granville.” 

"  What  we  should  prefer,”  he  repli¬ 
ed,  “  would  be  Palmerston  and  Claren¬ 
don.  Clarendon  is  thoroughly  liberal. 
No  one  joined  more  heartily  with  Ca- 
vour  in  the  Congress.  He  said  to  him. 
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early  in  the  proceedings,  ‘  The  Congress 
shall  not  separate  until  it  has  spoken 
Italian.’ 

“  Why,”  he  continued,  “  cannot  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  understand  one  another 
about  Italy  ?  England  is  liberal,  more 
liberal  than  we  are  ';  she  cannot  wish  the 
misgovernment  of  Italy  to  continue.” 

“  England,”  I  answered,  ”  is  quite 
as  anxious  that  the  oppression  of  Italy 
should  cease  as  France  is.  Look  at 
Lord  Palmerston’s  speech  at  Tiverton. 
Look  at  the  speeches  of  the  other  can¬ 
didates.  Nothing  shows  better  the 
opinion  of  a  country  than  the  hustings’ 
speeches.” 

“  Then,”  he  said,  “  why  do  not  you 
join  with  us  ?” 

“You  cannot  expect,”  I  said,  “  from 
us  more  than  neutrality.  We  have  no 
interests  in  Italy  which  would  justify  a 
war.  We  are  not  connected,  as  you 
are,  with  Piedmont.” 

“  Neutrality,”  he  answered,  “  is  all 
that  we  have  strictly  a  right  to  ask  ;  but 
let  it  not  be  a  neutrality  malveillante.” 

“  I  do  not  believe,”  I  said,  “  that  it 
is,  or  will  be,  as  long  as  the  war  is  con¬ 
fined  to  Italy.” 

“  I  am  confidant,”  he  answered, 

“  that,  unless  Prussia  acts  with  far  less 
prudence  than  I  expect,  it  will  not,  and 
cannot,  extend  beyond  Italy.  I  know 
that  some  of  your  public  men,  with  the 
old  traditional  jealousy  of  our  family, 
suspect  us  of  further  designs.  Pour 
parler  de  ma  petite  personae,  all  that  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  firmly  believe  that  no 
such  designs  exist.  If  we  wished  to 
make  a  war  of  ambition,  should  we  make 
it  in  Italy  ?  What  have  we  to  gain  in 
Italy  ’  What  Frenchman  would  desire 
any  frontier  beyond  the  Alps  ?  There 
are  extensions  of  territory  that  would 
suit  us — there  is  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
there  is  Mayence  ;  but  we  are  not  mad 
enough  to  think  them  worth  the  risks  of 
a  war. 

“  You  accuse  us  of  wishing  to  tear  up 
the  treaties  of  1815.  On  the  contrary, 
though  those  treaties  were  made  against 
■us,  we  are  making  war  in  support  of 
them.  Those  treaties  gave  Lombardy 
and  Venetia  to  Austria.  We  do  not 
wish  to  take  them  from  her.  We  think 
that  she  dreadfully  misgoverns  them, 
mais  cela  ne  nous  regarde  pas.  If  mis- 
, government  were  a  just  cause  of  war. 


there  never  could  be  peace,  for  there  is 
always  misgovernment.  We  misgovern 
Algeria,  as  I  well  know  from  my  expe¬ 
rience  as  its  minister,  but  you  do  not 
consider  that  a  cause  of  war.  We  think 
that  you  misgovern  Ireland,  but  yet  we 
prize  above  all  things  your  alliance. 
What  we  complain  of  is  that  Austria  is 
not  satisfied  with  Lombardy  and  Vene¬ 
tia,  that  in  defiance  of  the  treaties  of 
185s  she  chooses  to  be  mistress  beyond 
the  Po,  that  she  has  made  vassals  of 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  that  she 
occupies  the  Legations,  that  she  pre¬ 
vents  good  government  in  Naples,  in 
short,  that  she  is  every  thing  in  Italy, 
and  that  we  are  nothing.  It  is  against 
all  the  traditions  of  our  foreign  policy 
that  we  should  tolerate  this.  Louis 
Philippe  would  not  have  borne  it  if  he 
had  not  been  forced  by  his  position  to 
refuse  to  allow  France  to  perform  her 
duty.  I  do  not  defend  all  the  conduct 
of  Piedmont.  I  have  often  entreated 
my  father  in-law  to  refrain  from  med¬ 
dling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Austria, 
and  warned  him  that  if  he  rushed  into  a 
war  with  her,  he  might  be  crushed  be¬ 
fore  we  could  come  to  his  assistance. 
So  it  may  be  now,  for  the  war  has  found 
us  quite  unprepared. 

”  Would  that  have  been  the  case  if  it 
had  been  a  w'ar  of  aggression  on  our 
part  ? 

“  Some  of  your  papers  are  absurd 
enough  to  talk  of  invasion.  If  you  look 
into  our  ports  and  arsenals,  you  will 
find  that  we  have  sent  all  our  available 
ships  into  the  Mediterranean.  I  do 
justice  to  the  wishes  of  your  ministers 
to  preserve  p)eace,  but  they  managed  the 
affair  very  ill. 

“  One  fine  day  Lord  Cowley  told  us 
suddenly  that  he  was  going  to  Vienna, 
'pour  causer  des  affaires  de  t Italie.' 
We  said,  ‘  Go,  by  all  means  ;’  but  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  made 
himself  better  acquainted  with  our 
views,  and  had  been  authorized  to  speak 
in  our  name.” 

“  I  thought,”  I  said,  ”  that  he  went  at 
your  request.” 

“  By  no  means,”  answered  the  Prince  ; 
”  he  went  spontaneously,  or  by  the 
order  of  your  Government.  While  he 
was  there,  Russia  proposed  a  Congress. 
It  was  not  our  suggestion,  nor  did  we 
like  it,  but  to  show  our  desire  of  peace 
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we  assented.  It  was  to  have  consisted 
of  the  five  great  Powers.  Sardinia,  nat¬ 
urally  enough,  asked  to  join  in  it.  We 
thought  that  she  was  entitled  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  To  be  considered  as  a  quasi¬ 
great  Power  is  all  that  she  has  got  for 
the  fifty  millions  which  the  Crimean  war 
cost  her,  a  war  in  which  she  had  no  real 
interest.  We  thought,  too,  that  the 
Pope  and  Naples  and  Tuscany  had  a 
right  to  be  admitted.  Austria  object¬ 
ed,  and  we  yielded.  But  while  the 
bases  of  the  Congress  were  being  debat¬ 
ed,  Austria  suddenly  sent  a  brutal  sum¬ 
mons  to  Piedmont  to  disarm,  and  on 
her  refusal  invaded  her.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  the  thunder  which  Derby  and 
Malmesbury  directed  against  France  fall 
on  the  head  of  Austria.  Now,  what  is 
there  in  all  this  conduct  of  ours  to  excite 
your  suspicion  ? 

“  I  wish  that  you  would  send  a  squad¬ 
ron,  or  merely  a  ship,  into  the  Adriatic 
to  see  what  we  do.  You  would  find  our 
moderation  in  the  war  as  great  as  it  was 
before  it. 

“  Then  why  cannot  England  and 
France  come  to  an  understanding  about 
the  Pope.  We  are  forced  to  treat  him 
with  certain  igards  on  account  of  our 
clergy,  but  you  are  under  no  such  in¬ 
fluences.” 

“  I  was  not  aware,”  I  said,  ”  that  any 
arrangement  respecting  the  Pope  was 
under  discussion.” 

"  What  we  should  like,”  he  answer¬ 
ed,  is  to  give  the  Pope  Rome,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  territory  round  |it,  a  sort  of  garden 
to  his  house,  extending,  perhaps,  to  Al- 
bano  and  Tivoli,  and  to  secularize  the 
rest  of  his  dominions.” 

“I  do  not  believe,”  I  answered, 
“  that  we  should  object  to  that.  And 
several  zealous  Catholics  in  France  have 
made  to  me  the  same  suggestion.” 

“  Then,”  he  said,  “  you  accuse  us  of 
a  Russian  alliance,  purchased  by  aban¬ 
doning  Turkey  to  her. 

“  There  is  none  ;  there  is  an  under¬ 
standing  that  she  shall  place  an  army  of 
observation  on  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia, 
to  act  only  in  the  event  of  the  German 
Confederation  attacking  us,  an  event 
which  I  believe  to  be  highly  improbable. 
As  for  Turkey,  its  name  has  not  been 
mentioned.  The  Emperor  has  not  the 
least  intention  to  undo  all  that  was 
done  by  the  Crimean  war.  He  is  as  de¬ 


cided  as  he  ever  was  to  maintain,  at  any 
sacrifice,  the  independence  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Turkey.  Our  understanding 
with  Russia  has  not  been  bought  by  any 
concession  whatever.  We  do  not  like 
Russia,  though  we  hate  Austria  more. 
The  alliance  that  we  prize  is  yours  ;  we 
should  be  mad  if  we  wantonly  exchang¬ 
ed  it  for  that  of  Russia.” 

He  asked  me  how  long  I  intended  to 
remain  in  Paris.  Three  weeks,  I  an¬ 
swered. 

”  Great  events,”  he  said,  ”  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  that  period.  I  hope  that  you  will 
let  me  see  you  from  time  to  time.” 

He  talks  well  and  fluently.  Much  of 
what  he  said  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  thought  over  before. 

Paris,  May  i860. — Prince  Na¬ 

poleon  gave  me  an  audience  to-day. 

He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  I 
told  him  that  my  principal  occupation 
was  the  Education  Commission. 

”  I  have  been  a  member,”  he  said, 
“  of  many  commissions,  but  I  will  not 
serve  on  another  unless  I  can  select  my 
associates.  The  only  way  to  make  a 
commission  work  well  is  to  put  one  man 
at  its  head  and  let  him  choose  the  rest 
rather  as  counsellors  and  instruments 
than  as  colleagues.  Have  you  inquired 
into  our  system  ?” 

”  We  have,”  I  answered. 

“  All,”  he  replied,  “  except  the  pri¬ 
mary  education  is  bad.  We  have  thrown 
it  too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  have  left  little  choice  to 
the  parents,  either  as  to  the  masters  or 
the  studies.  It  is  still  w’orse  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Your  fault  is  the  opposite  one, 
but  it  is  the  less  of  the  two.  In  educa¬ 
tion  anarchy  is  better  than  despotism. 

”  What,”  he  continued,  ”  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  in  England  respecting  Italy  ?” 

“  The  bulk  of  the  people,”  I  answer¬ 
ed,  “  sympathize  thoroughly  with  the 
Italians.  They  wish  to  see  the  Aus¬ 
trians  driven  out  of  Italy  at  any  expense 
and  by  any  means  ;  our  statesmen  gen¬ 
erally  desire  the  same  result,  but  are 
anxious  and  alarmed  when  they  see  the 
means  that  are  employed.” 

”  I  was  sorry,”  he  said,  ”  to  hear  of 
Garibaldi’s  sailing.  I  admire  and  re¬ 
spect  him,  and  I  expected  his  own  de¬ 
struction  and  that  of  his  followers.  But 
he  seems  likely  to  succeed.  I  cannot 
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regret  a  Sicilian  revolution,  or  even, 
what  must  follow  it,  a  Neapolitan  one  ; 
but  the  further  consequences  alarm  me. 
Of  course  Naples  and  Sicily  will  annex 
themselves  to  Sardinia.  That  kingdom 
is  now  so  large  that  it  attracts  every 
floating  body.  What  will  be  the  state 
of  the  remaining  Papal  territories  enclavfs 
in  it  on  all  sides  ?  They  must  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  it.  And  then  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  Pope  ?” 

“  When  I  had  the  honor,”  I  said, 
”  of  conversing  with  your  Imperial 
Highness  on  this  subject  last  year,  you 
proposed  that  he  should  keep  Rome  and 
a  petit  jardin  autour. '  ’ 

”  That  might  have  done  last  year,” 
he  answered ;  ”  now  we  must  have 

Rome  for  the  capital  of  the  United  Ital¬ 
ian  Kingdom.  It  is  the  only  capital 
that  my  father-in-law  can  select  without 
offending  Piedmont  and  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  great  historical 
towns.  You  would  not,  1  suppose,  have 
the  Pope  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Italy  ? 
And  unless  he  be  a  subject,  indeed 
whether  a  subject  or  not,  he  will  be  a 
bitter,  unrelenting  enemy.  Rome  never 
acquiesces  in  any  loss,  never  treats  any 
thing  as  a  fait  accompli.  She  has  recov¬ 
ered  so  wonderfully  from  situations 
which  seemed  to  be  desperate,  that  she 
never  despairs.  When  my  father-in-law 
accepted  the  Romagna,  he  broke  forever 
with  the  Pope  and  his  successors.  The 
Papal  influence,  too,  which  was  once  a 
refuge  from  despotism,  is  now  its  instru¬ 
ment.  Every  misgovernment  is  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  authority,  and  indeed  by  the 
example,  of  the  Pope.  Every  improve¬ 
ment  is  opposed  by  them.  As  soon  as 
Sardinia  was  constitutional,  all  the  clergy 
became  the  enemies  of  the  Government. 
There  will  not  be  peace,  or  safe,  well- 
established  liberty  in  Italy  as  long  as  the 
Pope  remains  there.  And  whither  is  he 
to  go  ?  Not  to  Vienna,  as  he  would 
like  to  do,  since  Gaeta  will  no  longer  be 
open  to  him.  In  the  present  state  of 
Italian  feeling  as  respects  Germany,  his 
residence  in  any  part  of  it  would  expose 
him  to  indignation  and  contempt,  which 
might  produce  a  schism.  An  Italian 
prince  who  flies  from  his  country  to 
Germany  can  never  return.  If  he  is  not 
to  be  a  subject,  Elba  perhaps  ;  or,  if  he 
wishes  for  a  larger  population  to  teaze, 
the  island  of  Sardinia  may  be  given  to 


him  in  sovereignty — Italy  would  make  a 
good  bargain  by  parting  with  it  to  get 
rid  of  the  Pope — or  one  of  the  Balearic 
islands.  But  if  he  is  not  to  be  a  sov¬ 
ereign,  I  think  that  he  will  inhabit  one 
of  the  fine  towns  of  Spain — Seville,  fcr 
instance.  The  cathedral  there  might 
console  him  for  St.  Peter’s.  The  Holy 
Week  in  Seville  is  almost  as  splendid  as 
the  Holy  Week  in  Rome.” 

“  We  should  he  happy,”  I  said,  ”  to 
receive  him  in  Malta,  not  in  La  Valetta, 
but  in  Cittk  Vecchia,  which  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  town  in  a  fine  air.  He  would 
find  himself  among  a  population  of 
priests.” 

”  W’ell,”  he  said,  "  c'est  une  grosse 
affaire  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  guess  what 
will  turn  out,  or  how  it  will  turn  out. 

“  If  my  father-in-law  would  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  advice,  the  danger  would  have 
been  less.  The  Emperor  wrote  to  him 
to  urge  him  to  refuse  Tuscany.  We 
told  him  that  if  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
the  Legations — no  slight  accessions  to 
his  fortune  in  one  year — France  would 
protect  him  in  their  possession,  but  that 
we  could  not  guarantee  him  any  thing  if 
he  accepted  Tuscany.  Now,  if  he  had 
refused  Tuscany,  or  if  the  vote  for  its 
autonomy  had  prevailed,  this  new  revo¬ 
lution  would  probably  have  stopped  at 
Naples.  The  Pope  would  not  have  been 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Sardinian 
annexation.  Lamoriciere  might  have 
kept  him  on  his  throne  until  the  fever 
had  subsided. 

“  The  disposal  of  the  Pope  is,  as  I 
said,  une  grosse  affaire y  but  it  is  not  the 
last,  or  perhaps  the  worst.  When  Vene- 
tia  is  the  only  province  wanting  to  Ital¬ 
ian  unity,  will  V’ictor  Emmanuel  be  able 
to  keep  his  hands  off  it  ?  Or  even  if 
his  people  were  to  [allow  him  to  remain 
quiet,  will  Austria  keep  her  hands  off 
himi  The  original  Piedmontese  army 
was  small  and  good  ;  it  fought  well  by 
our  side  ;  but  the  present  army  is  large 
and  bad.  It  has  been  spoilt  by  adding 
to  it  a  rabble  from  Central  Italy.  It  is 
like  a  bottle  of  brandy  poured  into  a 
bucket  of  water.  Sixty  thousand  Aus¬ 
trians  could  disperse  it.  They  could 
march  from  Mantua  to  Naples. 

“  Are  we  to  stop  them  again  ? 

“  1  told  my  father-in-law  that  we 
should  not — that  if  he  chose  to  play 
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double  or  quits  he  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be 
so,  for,  in  fact,  I  foresee  nothing  except 
that,  if  Garibaldi  succeeds  in  Sicily,  as  I 
expect  him  to  do,  and,  I  must  confess, 
wish  him  to  do.  Southern  Italy  will  be 
revolutionized. 

“  What  do  you  say,”  he  continued, 

“  about  Turkey  ?” 

”  The  state  of  Russia  is  such,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  ”  that  I  do  not  think  that  even 
Turkey  has  much  to  fear  from  her.” 

”  I  quite  agree  with  you,”  he  replied. 
”  Such  is  the  state  of  the  Russian  army 
and  of  the  Russian  finances  that  she 
could  not  march  fifty  thousand  men  be¬ 
yond  her  own  frontier.  But  Turkey  has 
nearer,  and,  in  her  present  weak,  disor¬ 
ganized  state,  more  dangerous  enemies 
among  those  who  are  called  her  subjects. 
'The  Serbs  are  discontented,  and  threat¬ 
en  to  march  to  Constantinople.” 

”  What  is  their  population  ?”  I  asked. 

“  About  a  million,”  he  answered, 
”  but 'as  they  are  semi-barbarians,  every 
man  is  a  soldier.  They  say  that  they 
can  raise  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
Sixty  thousand  would  be  enough.  The 
Bulgarians  would  join  them,  and  the 
Turks  have  no  real  army  to  oppose 
them.” 

“  Could  they  cross  the  Balkan,”  I 
asked,  “with  only  sixty  thousand  men  ?” 

“  Much  more  easily,”  he  answered, 
“  than  the  Russians  did.  And,  on  the 
whole,  if  Constantinople  is  no  longer  to 
be  Turkish,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
to  have  it  Servian.  I  had  rather  see 
them  there  than  Russians,  or  Greeks,  or 
Austrians.” 

“  The  United  States,”  I  said,  “  want 
a  j)ort  on  the  Mediterranean.  Perhaps 
Constantinople  would  suit  them” 

“  When  such  matters  have  to  be  set¬ 
tled,”  he  said,  “  this  coolness  between 
England  and  France  is  most  unfortunate. 
The  Savoy  business  has  been  ill-managed 
on  both  sides.  The  Emperor  ought  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  sooner.  He 
ought  not  to  have  given  additional  im¬ 
portance  to  what  he  was  doing  by  deny¬ 
ing  it,  by  showing  a  consciousness  that 
it  was  likely  to  excite  alarm,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  it  ought  to  excite 
alarm.  You,  as  you  could  not  prevent 
it,  ought  to  have  accepted  it  frankly. 
It  was  a  slight  price  to  give  us  for  hav¬ 
ing  done  your  work  for  you  in  the  Cri¬ 


mea  and  in  Italy.  It  did  not  materially 
increase  our  power,  it  merely  relieved  us 
from  a  humiliation.  You  would  have 
earned  our  gratitude  by  cordially  acqui¬ 
escing  in  it,  instead  of  disgusting  us  by 
your  unfriendly  opposition.  A  partner¬ 
ship  cannot  be  lasting  if  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  grudges  to  the  other  any  one  part  of 
the  profits. 

“  Among  the  things,”  he  continued, 

“  which,  if  mutual  confidence  could  be 
restored,  might  be  arranged,  is  a  general 
disarmament.  Peace  is  becoming  more 
expensive  than  war  used  to  be.  There 
are  more  than  two  millions  of  men  under 
arms  in  Europe  You  are  spending  for 
military  purposes  twenty-six  millions 
sterling  every  year.  And  this  in  perish¬ 
able  things  :  in  ships  that  rot,  in  ma¬ 
chinery  that  gets.obsolete,  and  in  soldiers 
and  sailors  whose  services  are  useless  as 
long  as  they  have  not  to  fight.  Then 
there  is  loss  occasioned  by  commercial 
uneasiness  and  distrust.  I  fear  that 
some  day  people  will  say — 

“  ‘  It  is  better  to  have  a  war,  and 
fight  it  out,  than  that  this  preparation 
and  anxiety  should  be  prolonged  indefi¬ 
nitely.’  ” 

Thursday,  May  24M. — I  dined  with 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  met  the  Duke  of 
Magenta  (MacMahon),  the  Due  de 
Grammont,  French  Ambassador  in 
Rome,  now  on  leave,  Admiral  Bouet, 
Michel  Chevalier,  Merim^e,  and  several 
others. 

Before  dinner  I  had  a  good  deal  ot 
conversation  with  MacMahon.  He  is  a 
man  of  pleasing,  simple  manners. 

We  talked  of  the  Cabyles,  whom  he 
described  as  a  far  superior  race  to  the 
Arabs. 

“  Race,  indeed,”  he  said,  “  they  are 
not.  They  are  a  mixture  of  all  the  races 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  plains 
by  successive  invasions,  and  forced  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  mountain 
plateaux  and  gorges,  which,  until  we 
came,  were  impregnable.  They  are 
Numidians,  Carthaginians,  Romans, 
Vandals,  all  mixed  by  common  misfor¬ 
tune.  Many  have  light  or  red  hair  and 
blue  or  gray  eyes.  They  live  in  large 
villages,  which  may  be  called  towns, 
cultivate  their  lands,  and  preserve  traces 
of  Roman  law.  They  are  bad  Mussul¬ 
mans,  and  capable,  perhaps,  of  being 
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converted,  which  a  real  Mussulman  is 
not.  You  have  little  to  tell  him.  He 
believes,  as  you  do,  in  the  unity  of  God  ; 
indeed,  he  thinks  that  he  believes  in  it 
much  better  than  you  do.  He  vene¬ 
rates  Jesus  and  the  blessed  Virgin.  He 
accepts  the  Gospels,  but  he  says  that 
there  has  been  a  further  revelation. 
Jesus  was  a  great  prophet  and  was  sent 
from  God,  but  Mohammed  was  a  still 
greater.  The  Arab  is  unconvertible 
and  unimprovable,  but  I  think  that  we 
shall  do  much  with  the  Cabyles.” 

The  dinner  w’as  not  long,  and  [direct¬ 
ly  we  had  had  our  coffee  the  men  all 
moved  into  the  smoking-room.  Here 
the  Prince  filled  (I  use  the  word  literally) 
a  huge  armchair.  Next  to  him  sat  Mac- 
Mahon  and  Grammont,  then  Bouet, 
Merim^e,  and  I.  The  others  stood  about 
or  sat  on  the  sofas. 

The  cigars  were  lighted,  and  we  began 
alking  of  Garibaldi. 

“  I  have  no  doubt,”  said  the  Prince, 
”  that  by  this  time  he  is  master  of  Sicily.” 

”  With  the  exception,”  said  Gram¬ 
mont,  “  of  Messina.  The  citadel  of 
Messina  cannot  be  taken  by  such  troops 
as  his.” 

”  That  depends,”  said  Bouet,  ”  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  garrison.  Those 
among  them  that  are  Sicilians  cannot  be 
relied  on.  When  I  was  off  Messina 
with  a  squadron  a  year  ago,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  crowded  to  my  ships  to  beg  me 
to  take  possession  of  the  town.  The 
fiercest  anti-Neapolitans  were  the  clergy, 
regular  as  well  as  secular.  In  the  late 
imeutes  they  fired  on  the  royal  troops 
from  the  convent  windows.” 

“  The  people,”  said  the  Prince, 
”  gave  the  utmost  assistance  to  the  dis¬ 
embarkation  of  Garibaldi’s  men,  and  I 
suspect  that  the  cruisers  let  him  pass.” 

“I  do  not  believe,”  said  Bouet, 
”  that  they  could  stop  him.  How’  are 
you  to  guard  a  coast  as  long  as  from 
Boulogne  to  Bayonne  ?  Garibaldi  is  a 
good  sailor,  probably  a  better  sailor  than 
general.  His  father  was  a  Nice  fisher¬ 
man,  and  he  passed  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  life  on  the  sea.  I  believe  that  he 
steered  first  for  Tunis,  and  then  ran  up 
northw'ard  to  Marsala.” 

“  Cavour,”  said  the  Prince,  “  took 
what  he  is  not  accustomed  to  do,  a  mid¬ 
dle  course.  He  should  either  have 
siopi>ed  Garibaldi  or  have  given  him 


five  thousand  men.  He  has  thrown  on 
himself  and  on  my  father-in-law  all  the 
discredit,  such  as  it  is.  of  having  favor¬ 
ed  the  expedition.  He  would  not  have 
been  more  blamed  and  hated  by  the 
Codini*  if  he  had  given  it  real  aid.  ’ 

“  Garibaldi’s  popularity  in  Paris,” 
said  Bouet,  “is  enormous.  All  the  por¬ 
traits  of  him  disappear  as  fast  as  they 
are  published.  Some  of  my  servants 
were  at  a  bourgeois  wedding  the  other 
day — there  were  fifty  or  sixty  guests. 
Nothing  but  Garibaldi  was  talked 
about ;  even  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
seemed  to  think  of  nothing  else.” 

”  I  do  not  believe,”  said  MacMahon, 
“  that  he  will  ever  be  a  general.  He 
wants  comprehensiveness.  He  cannot 
foresee  or  provide  for  results  distant  in 
time  and  space.  But  he  is  an  admirable 
partisan.  AVhen  he  was  in  Italy  with 
his  four  thousand  men,  one  of  his  spies 
told  him  that  he  had  discovered,  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  leagues  off,  an  Austrian  force  of 
about  three  thousand  men,  who  were 
not  aw'are  of  his  proximity,  and  could 
be  surprised  and  cut  off.  The  spy  was 
a  traitor.  There  were  twelve  thousand 
Austrians,  and  the  spy  had  been  sent  to 
decoy  Garibaldi  into  attacking  them. 
With  his  usual  impetuosity  he  fell  into 
the  trap,  marched  against  the  Austrians, 
and  found,  when  he  approached  them, 
that  they  far  outnumbered  him,  and 
were  prepared.  Most  men  w’ould  have 
retreated,  been  followed,  overtaken,  and 
destroyed.  He  attacked  the  Austrians 
with  such  vigor  that  they  thought  that 
their  spy  must  have  deceived  them,  and 
that  Garibaldi  was  in  force.  He  drove 
them  from  their  position  and  pursued 
them  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when  they 
discovered  the  smallness  of  his  numbers 
and  turned  back  on  him  ;  his  troops, 
active  and  unencumbered,  saved  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mountains.” 

“  He  will  beat  the  Neapolitans,”  said 
the  Prince,  ”  more  easily  than  he  beat 
the  Austrians  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Romans,  even  with  Lamorici^re,  w'ill 
stop  him.  The  instant  that  Tuscany 
annexed  itself  to  Piedmont,  I  saw  that 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  formed. 
Nothing  but  some  blunder  on  our  part 
can  prevent  it.” 


(*)  The  reactionary  party  in  Italy. — M.  C. 
M.  S. 
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“The  fault  of  our  policy,”  said  the 
Due  de  Cirammont,  “  is  that  we  have, 
in  fact,  no  policy  whatever.  Instead  of 
controlling  events  we  are  governed  by 
them.” 

“  Our  policy  and  our  duty,”  said  the 
Prince,  “  are  perfectly  simple  and  plain. 
They  are  to  leave  Rome  instantly,  and  let 
the  Italians  settle  the  matter  themselves. 

I  do  not  say  what  is  the  settlement  that 
I  desire — perhaps  you  may  guess.” 

"  And  the  Austrians,”  said  the  Due 
de  (Irammont  ;  “  will  they  permit  that 
settlement  ?  Twenty  thousand  Aus¬ 
trians  would  dispose  of  Garibaldi.” 

“  The  Austrians,”  said  Bouet,  “  had 
an  easy  game  as  long  as  they  held  Tus¬ 
cany.  They  could  march  through  their 
own  country  on  Rome  and  Naples. 
Now  they  cannot  cross  Tuscany  without 
a  war  with  Piedmont,  which  implies  a 
war  with  France.  They  must  go  by  sea. 
But  they  may  be  met  at  sea  and  beaten. 
1'he  Piedmontese  navy  is  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Austrian  one.  Their  army, 
with  no  retreat  except  by  its  ships,  will 
be  alarmed  and  demoralized.” 

“  It  is  our  business,”  said  the  Prince, 
“  to  prevent  their  going  by  sea  or  by 
land.  We  must  march  out  of  Rome, 
that  is  the  first  thing.  W'e  ought  to  do 
so  to-morrow.  Italy  must  be  Italian. 
If  it  be  not  Italian  it  will  be  again  Aus¬ 
trian,  which  France  ought  not  to  suffer, 
and  will  not  suffer.” 

“  And  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Pope  ?”  said  the  Due  de  Grammont. 

‘  ‘  Cela  nous  est  fgal, '  ’  said  the  Prince. 
“He  will  be  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  we  shall 
give  him  a  good  civil  list,  and  he  will 
pray  for  the  King  of  Italy.” 

“Not  Pio  Nono,”  said  the  Duke. 

“  If  not  Pio  Nono,”  replied  the  Prince 
“  somebody  else.  We  shall  change  him 
for  a  Pio  Decimo — for  some  pope  qui 
suit  vivre.  For  the  last  five  hundred 
years  Italy  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
papacy  ;  it  shall  be  so  no  longer.  You, 
M.  le  Due,  know  the  state  of  the  Papal 
Government  better  than  anyone  else  ; 
tell  these  gentlemen  whether  its  badness 
is  exaggerated.” 

“  Certainly  not  exaggerated,”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  it  is  underrated.  No  one 
who  has  not  lived  in  Rome  can  imagine 
its  atrocity  or  its  corruption.  It  is  not 
a  government,  it  is  a  conspiracy  of  rogues 
and  sbirri.” 


“  Give  us,”  said  the  Prince,  “some 
facts.” 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  said  the  Duke, 

“  one  which  occurred  a  short  time  ago. 
Some  of  the  pontifical  estates  were  to  be 
let.  A  person  whom  I  know,  an  excel¬ 
lent  country  gentleman,  who  never  med¬ 
dles  in  politics,  wished  to  take  them. 
So  did  a  relation  of  Antonelli’s.  My 
acquaintance  was  therefore  accused  by 
the  sbirri  of  having  hissed  them.  He 
was  thrust  into  one  of  the  horrible  papal 
dungeons  and  kept  au  secret^  lest  he 
should  give  any  instructions  to  his  homme 
(f  affaires  to  bid  for  the  lands.  Anto¬ 
nelli’s  friend  got  the  lease|at  half  its’value. 

I  heard  of  it,  went  to  the  Pope,  and  got 
my  acquaintance  out,  or  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  in  prison  now,  and  would  remain 
there  until  his  cell  was  wanted  for  some¬ 
body  else. 

“  Last  year  some  French  soldiers  ac¬ 
cused  a  ferryman  of  demanding  more 
than  his  fare.  He  was  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son.  Six  months  after  his  wife  came  to 
ask  for  my  intercession.  I  went  to  the 
police.  ‘  You  have  made  me,’  I  said, 

‘  a  sort  of  accomplice  in  a  horrible  op¬ 
pression.  I  hear  that  on  a  trumpery 
accusation  by  one  of  our  soldiers,  a  poor 
man  has  been  six  months  in  prison  ?’ 

‘  Of  course  he  has,’  answered  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Police  ;  ‘  it  is  your  own  fault  ; 
you  should  have  come  or  sent  to  me 
sooner.  When  a  man  is  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  behaved  ill  to  any  of  ycur  soldiers, 
we  keep  him  in  prison  until  you  ask  for 
his  release.  It  is  a  small  proof  of  our 
gratitude  to  you.’  But,  bad  as  the 
Governments  of  Rome  and  Naples  are, 
the  people  are  still  worse.  After  le  bon 
Dieu  had  finished  creating  the  bulk  of 
the  human  species,  he  made  Romans  and 
Neapolitans  out  of  the  refuse  and  rub¬ 
bish  that  were  left.” 

“  The  people,”  said  the  Prince,  “  are 
what  their  Governments  have  made 
them.  Centuries  of  ecclesiastical  tyran¬ 
ny  would  have  made  us  just  as  bad. 
And  this  is  the  Government  which  we 
brought  back,  which  we  have  supported 
for  ten  years,  and  which  we  still  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  our  duty  to  God  and  man 
to  withdraw  that  support  instantly,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  consequences.  You  say,  M. 
le  Due,  that  we  have  no  policy.  What 
policy  ought  we  to  have  ?” 

“  Une  politique,"  answered  the  Duke, 
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“  bien  nette.  Men  arritce.  Men  ferme  et 
regardant  seulement  nos  propres  intertts. 
Pas  une  politique  d' idles.  ” 

“  And  what  are  our  interests,”  said 
the  Prince,  “  except  that  Italy  be  united 
and  well  governed  ?” 

"Jamais  peut-ltre,"  said  the  Duke, 
”  un  ministre  Francois  n  a  Ite  ainsi  mis 
sur  la  sellette.  Permit  me  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  turn.  Is  it  our  interest  to 
create  a  new  great  Power  at  our  gates  ?” 

”  France,”  said  the  Prince,  “  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  from  following  her 
instincts  as  the  promoter  of  civilization 
by  such  fears,  even  if  there  were  any 
foundation  for  them.  But  there  is  none. 
She  is  too  great  to  fear  any  neighbor.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  well  to 
have  six  great  Powers  instead  of  five. 
They  would  better  keep  one  another  in 
order.  One  of  these  five,  too,  seems  to 
be  falling  to  pieces,  and  may  want  a 
successor.” 

”  The  two  dangers  to  Austria,”  said 
the  Duke,  ”  are  Hungary  and  Venetia. 
They  are  two  weights,  one  on  the  north, 
the  other  on  the  south,  which  are  pulling 
her  asunder.  I  think  that  she  will  con¬ 
ciliate  Hungary.” 

”  The  young  Emperor,”  said  the 
Prince,  ”  w’ill  conciliate  nobody.  As 
to  Venetia,  that  cannot  be  conciliated.” 

“No,”  said  the  Duke,  “but  it  can 
be  exchanged.  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  Austria  is  ready  to  resign  it,  if  we 
will  give  her  the  Herzegovina  and 
Moldavia  and  VVallachia.” 

“  If  she  is  not  ready,”  replied  the 
Prince,”  we  must  stimulate  her  ;  we  must 
subject  her  to  a  gentle  compulsion.  It  is 
all  for  her  good,  as  she  will  find  when 
she  gets  wiser.  The  kingdom  of  Italy 
must  extend  from  the  Alps  to  Cape 
Passaro.” 

”  I  doubt,”  I  said,  “  whether  it  will 
extend  to  Cape  Passaro.  The  Sicilians 
will  set  up  for  themselves.” 

”  Well  then,”  said  the  Prince,  ”  let 
them  take  a  sovereign,  provided  he  be 
an  Italian,  or  let  them  be  a  republic,  or 
let  them  take  the  Pope.  We  can  do 
without  them.” 

”  Perhaps,”  said  the  Duke,  ”  Eng¬ 
land  will  relieve  you  of  Sicily.” 

”  Bah  !”  said  the  Prince,  “  that  is  one 
of  your  old  traditions.  Because  England 
took  Sicily  when  my  uncle  took  Naples, 
you  think  that  she  wants  it  again.  She  re¬ 


fused  it  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  But 
you  diplomatists  study  nothing  but  his¬ 
tory.  As  to  what  is  actually  passing, 
you  know  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 
When  the  Emperor  wants  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  he  does  not  send  for  Thou- 
vcnel,  he  sends  for  the  Nord,  or  the  /«- 
dlpendance  Beige,  or  the  Times  So  does 
Queen  Victoria.  I  never  learned  any 
thing  from  Walewski,  except,  perhaps, 
some  little  official  secret  of  no  real  im¬ 
portance,  but  which  he  had  better  not 
have  told.” 

The  Prince  now  rose  from  the  arm¬ 
chair  which  he  had  so  worthily  filled. 
“  Ainsi  finit,”  said  Merimee  to  me  as 
we  went  out,  ”  la  stance  Italienne.  Le 
Prince  parle  bien,  et  dit  admirablement 
tout  ce  qu’il  ne  doit  pas  dire.” 

He  greeted  his  guests,  and  was  treat¬ 
ed  by  them,  with  perfect  familiarity. 
The  only  mark  of  his  rank  was  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  Monseigneur.  Much  may 
have  depended  on  the  levelling  influence 
of  the  cigar. 

It  was  now  about  eleven.  We  have 
been  in  the  smoking-room  ever  since  a 
quarter  to  nine.  I  expected  to  find  the 
ladies  retired,  but  they  still  sat  in  a  little 
circle  round  the  Princess.  No  one  join¬ 
ed  that  circle,  and  at  length  it  broke  up 
too.  The  Princess  came  to  the  tea-table 
where  I  was,  and  talked  to  me  for  ten 
minutes  about  Cavour,  Azeglio,  and 
Marochetti  very  agreeably.  She  is  very 
like  her  father,  but  graceful  and  self- 
possessed,  simple,  and  grande  dame. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  educated  by 
Jesuits,  to  be  a  devout  Papist,  and  to  be 
made  miserable  by  the  Pope’s  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  favor  shown  by  her  hus¬ 
band  to  the  anti-Papal  party. 

Paris,  April  i^th,  i86i. — Prince  Na¬ 
poleon  sent  a  few  days  ago  to  ask  me  to 
visit  him  to-day. 

I  found  several  people  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber.  We  were  called  in  one  by 
one,  but  no  one’s  audience  lasted  more 
than  three  minutes,  except  mine,  which 
was  prolonged  to  five.  He  seemed  anxi¬ 
ous  and  absent,  to  use  a  French  phase, 
prioccupi. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  heard  from 
an  authority  that  could  scarcely  be  mis¬ 
taken  that  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston  had  coalesced,  that  Derby  wa^  to 
be  Premier  and  Palmerston  Foreign  Sec- 
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retar)-,  and  that  Gladstone  had  joined 
the  Radicals. 

“  It  is  a  most  dangerous  combination,” 
he  added,  “  and  disturbs  me,  who, 
as  you  know,  am  a  steady  friend  to  the 
English  alliance.  With  such  a  ministry 
and  this  painful  Syrian  question,  tout  est 
possible. '  ’ 

“  Tout  est  possible  ”  I  answered,  “ex¬ 
cept  the  story  itself.” 

But  I  did  not  convince  him.  So  he 
told  me  that  sa  femme  hoped  I  would 
dine  with  them  that  day,  and  bowed  me 
out. 

At  dinner  I  found  Ix)rd  Henry  Len¬ 
nox  and  several  other  persons,  none  of 
whom,  except  Michel  Chevalier,  I 
knew-. 

The  dinner  was  stiff  and  silent.  Be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  Prince  sat  Madame  de 

- .  He  talked  to  her  much  in  a  half 

whisper.  I  found  afterward  that  it  was 
about  the  letter.*  “  I  am  very  sorry,” 
he  said,  “  that  the  Emperor  has  sup¬ 
pressed  it,  as  now  I  cannot  answer  it. 
At  present  regarde  mon  cousin.  It  is 
very  well  written,  and  not  more  unfair 
than  was  to  have  been  expected.  I  think 
myself,  how-ever,  hardly  treated,  for  in 
my  speech  I  carefully  spared  the  Due 
d’Aumale.  I  said  nothing  of  the  Due 
de  Bourbon.” 

Immediately  after  dinner  we  went  into 
the  smoking-room,  where  the  Prince 
took  his  usual  armchair  by  the  hre. 

He  was  bitter  and  cynical. 

We  talked  of  the  Pope. 

“  VV'hat  I  wish,”  said  the  Prince,  “  is 
to  get  rid  of  him  altogether,  and  if  all 
the  bishops  and  priests  follow  him,  so 
much  the  better.” 

“Yet,”  said  somebody,  “your  Im¬ 
perial  Highness  has  lately  been  recom¬ 
mending  a  bishop.  Monseigneur - ” 

“  I  told  the  Emperor,”  he  answered, 

“  that - was  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 

rest,  so  he  was  made  bishop.  But  there 
is  little  to  choose  among  them.  I  have 
seen  priests  of  every  kind.  They  are 
bad  in  Germany,  they  are  bad  in  Italy, 
but  they  are  nowhere  so  thoroughly  bad 
as  in  France.  Perhaps,  however,  I  ought 
to  except  Ireland.  When  I  was  in  Ire¬ 
land  last  year  the  priests  crowded  round 
me,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  or  com- 

*  The  allusion  is  to  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Due  d’Aumale,  in  answer  to  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  Prince  Napoleon. — M.  C.  M.  S. 


mon  sense.  I  found  them  highly  disaf¬ 
fected,  but  when  I  asked  for  their  griev¬ 
ances  they  could  not  explain  to  me  that 
they  had  any.  On  their  own  showing, 
Ireland  is  as  free  as  any  country  in 
Europe.” 

“  They  had  one  grievance,”  I  answer¬ 
ed,  “  though  they  did  not  choose  to 
complain  of  it — that  they  had  no  public 
provision.” 

“  I  scarcely  call  that  a  grievance,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Prince.  “No  priests  ought  to 
be  paid  by  the  Government. 

“  The  real  grievance  is  that  the  large 
majority  and  the  poor  majority  of  the 
Irish  have  to  pay  the  priests  of  the  rich 
minority.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to 
pay  a  priest  whom  you  believe.” 

He  talked  much  of  English  politics  ; 
said  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  Tory, 

Gladstone  a  Radical,  and - a  fool, 

and  would  not  allow  that  any  one  had 
any  political  honesty  except  Lord  Grey 
and  Sir  George  Lewis. 

The  smoking  party  broke  up  very 
soon,  and  the  Prince  merely  walked 
through  the  drawing-rooms  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  Princess  looked  smiling  and 
happy.  Probably  she  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  present  who  had  not  heard  of  the 
Due  d’Aumale’s  letter. 

Paris.,  March  13M,  1862. — I  dined 
with  Prince  Napoleon.  The  ladies  were 

Madame  de - ,  the  Princess,  and  her 

two  ladies-in-waiting.  Among  the  men 
the  only  ones  that  I  knew  were  General 
Kalergi,  the  man  who,  after  having  in 
1843  headed  the  great  revolution  and 
pointed  his  cannon  against  King  Otho’s 
palace,  now  represents  him  in  Paris  ; 
Pietri ;  M.  Petinet,  formerly  Prefect  of 
Upper  Savoy,  now  Director  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Printing  Office  ;  Colonel  Clare¬ 
mont,  the  English  military  attache  ;  and 
several  others  whose  names  I  could  not 
ascertain,  and  whom,  therefore  I  must 
designate  by  letters. 

When  we  retired  into  the  fumoir  the 
Prince  became  the  centre  of  an  animated 
political  discussion.  As  is  generally  the 
case  in  Paris,  it  turned  more  on  general 
propositions  than  on  particular  facts. 
The  Prince  gave  us  a  sort  of  essay  on 
the  French  nation. 

“.  The  great  fault,”  he  said,  “  of  the 
French  is  quils  n'ont  pas  de  caractire. 
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This  shows  itself  in  their  dread  of  being 
in  the  minority.  On  every  question  the 
instinct  of  a  Frenchman  is  to  ascertain 
on  which  side  is  the  majority,  and  to 
join  it.  It  shows  itself  also  in  their  w'ant 
of  elasticity.  They  have  no  backbone  ; 
a  blow  from  the  Government  strikes 
them  down,  and  they  lie  flat  and  torpid. 
It  was  the  same  three  hundred  years  ago. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  strong  Protest¬ 
ant  feeling  in  France,  but  it  could  not 
stand  persecution. 

“  Next  to  this  their  great  fault  is  their 
hatred  of  superiors.  The  peasant,  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  society,  hates  everyone 
who  wears  a  coat,  and  still  more  every 
one  who  wears  a  cassock.” 

“  And  yet,”  said  Pietri,  ”  he  would 
rise  if  you  were  to  pull  down  his 
cloche  r." 

”  In  some  departments,”  said  the 
Prince,  ”  perhaps  in  twenty  out  of  the 
eighty-six,  he  likes  his  docker^  but  in 
every  department  he  hates  his  cure." 

“  The  bas  clerge,  however,”  said 
Pietri,  “  are  the  best.” 

“  The  least  bad,”  said  the  Prince. 
”  The  other  day  a  storm  was  raised  in 
the  Senate  because  I  was  supposed  to 
have  said  that  Napoleon  re-entered 
France  in  1815  w'ith  the  cry,  ‘  d  bas  les 
prfires  !'  If  I  had  said  so  it  would  have 
been  the  truth.  The  only  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  priest  is  popular  is 
England,  and  he  is  popular  thefe  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  p'ere  de  famille,  and  above  all 
because  he  is  rich  and  is  charitable.  Our 
priests  are  poor  ;  they  eke  out  their  in¬ 
comes  by  exactions  from  the  people  ; 
they  are  turned  out  of  their  seminaries 
ignorant  of  every  thing  except  a  scholas¬ 
tic  divinity  which,  even  if  it  be  compre¬ 
hensible,  no  one  understands ;  they 
spring  from  the  same  class  as  the  peas¬ 
ants  over  whom  they  claim  absolute  au¬ 
thority  ;  they  interfere  in  mfnage ; 
they  set  the  wife  and  the  daughter  against 
the  husband  and  the  father  Every  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  every  party  that  relies  on 
their  support  is  doomed.” 

”  Does  the  peasant,”  I  asked,  “  hate 
the  prefect  ?” 

”  No,”  said  the  Prince.  “In  the 
first  place,  he  never  sees  him.  To  him 
the  prefect  is  an  abstract  idea,  or  at 
most  an  impersonation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  the  peasant  clings  to  the 


Government  as  the  enemy  of  his  enemy, 
the  bourgeois.” 

“  What  the  ouvrier  hates  most  is  his 
patron.  When  I  had  to  select  a  couple 
of  hundred  ouvriers  to  send  them  to 
London  for  the  Exposition,  I  offered 
them  forty  thousand  francs  toward  the 
expense.  They  accepted  it  from  me, 
but  they  all  said  that  they  would  not 
take  a  sou  from  their  masters. 

“  Next  to  his  patron  the  ouvrier  hates 
the  bourgeois. 

“  Louis  Philippe  and  his  bourgeois 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  abominations 
to  him.  So  were  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Constituents’  Assembly. 
All  the  ouvriers  were  behind  the  barri¬ 
cades  against  Louis  Philippe  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1848,  and  against  Cavaignac  in  the 
following  June.  He  hates  constitutional 
government,  with  its  checks  and  coun¬ 
ter-checks  and  hierarchy  of  power.  His 
political  affection  is  given  only  to  what 
he  supposes  to  be  the  revolutionary  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  absence  of  an  aristocracy,  that 
is  to  say,  of  any  intermediate  between 
the  Government  and  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

“  As  for  the  bourgeois,  he  hates  every¬ 
body,  because  he  fears  everybody.  He 
hates  and  fears  the  people,  he  hates  and 
fears  what  aristocracy  we  have  left  to 
us,  he  hates  and  fears  the  Government.” 

“  Why,”  I  asked,  “  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ?” 

“  Because  it  taxes  him,”  answered  the 
Prince  ;  “  because  it  imposes  free  trade 
on  him  ;  because  it  makes  war,  subjects 
him  to  conscription,  and  interferes  with 
trade.  ’  ’ 

“  Because,”  said  X.,  “it  emasculates 
his  newspapers,  interns  him,  or  sends 
him  to  Cayenne  if  he  talks  too  loud,  and 
because  it  interferes  with  the  course  of 
justice  if  he  is  defrauded  by  one  of  its 
favorites.” 

“  And  the  aristocracy  ?”  I  asked. 

“  There  is  no  aristocracy,”  answered 
the  Prince,  “  except  the  aristocracy  of 
office,  which  gives  influence  but  no  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  small  aristocracy  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  talent.  Our  officials, 
orators,  and  litterateurs  are  something 
while  their  office  or  their  talent  con¬ 
tinues,  but  their  influence  is  transient.” 

“  A  great  speaker,”  said  Y.,  “is  al¬ 
ways  a  considerable  man  in  France.” 

“  He  was  nothing,”  said  the  Prince, 
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“  from  1852  to  1861,  and  who  knows  the  liability  to  suppression,  and  the 
how  soon  he  may  be  reduced  again  to  stamp,  keep  the  number  of  papers  lower 
nothing?”  even  than  it  is  in  England,  and  the 

“Still,”  said  W.,  “  a  great  proprie-  notoriety  of  the  fact  that  they  all  pub- 
tor,  such,  for  instance,  as  Falloux,  has  lish,  and  indeed  exist,  only  by  the  suf- 
influence  in  the  provinces.”  feranceof  the  Government  gives  import- 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  Prince,  ”  but  ance  to  their  censures.  Every  thing  that 
how  many  of  them  are  there  ?  And  how  they  say  in  opposition  to  the  Government 
many  of  those  have  qualities  which  make  is  taken  as  an  admission.  What  I  wish 
them  capable  or  even  desirous  of  exer-  for  is  not  so  much  thejiberty  of  the  press 


cising  an  influence  ?  As  for  titles,  they 
are  worth  nothing  ;  and  birth,  which  has 
some  little  value  in  a  few  circles,  is  sel¬ 
dom  authentic.  Not  one  family  in  a 
hundred  in  the  Faubourg  has  any  right 
to  the  name  which  it  bears. 

“  The  consequence,”  he  'continued, 

“  of  all  this  is  that  there  is  no  desire  for 
liberty,  or,  indeed,  possibility  of  it.  For 
liberty  cannot  exist  without  intermediate 
bodies,  centres  of  resistance  between  the 
throne  and  the  people,  breakwaters  for 
the  throne  and  bulwarks  for  the  people. 

“  I  bitterly  deplore  it  ;  France  is  not 
liberal  in  government,  in  commerce,  in 
any  thing,  in  short,  except  in  religion, 
and  its  religious  tolerance  arises  from 
its  disbelief.  Even  the  schoolmaster 
does  not  affect  to  have  any  faith  in  the 
doctrines  which  he  is  obliged  to  pretend 
to  teach.” 

“We  must  trust,”  said  Pietri,  “to 
the  gradual  operation  of  the  press.” 

“  I  too,”  said  the  Prince,  ,“  trust  to 
the  press  ;  though  it  has  done  positively 
but  little,  it  has  done  comparatively 
much  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  has 
enabled  the  Emperor  to  give  us  an  in¬ 
stalment  of  free  trade  and  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“Illiberal  as  France  still  is,  she, is 
much  less  so  than  she  was  in  1852,  much 
less  so  than  she  would  have  been  if  Louis 
Philippe  had  continued. 

“  But  we  shall  not  see  fully  the  useful 
influence  of  the  press  till  it  is  free.  I 
say  the  useful  influence,  for  the  positive 
influence,  the  influence  for  evil,  is  prob¬ 
ably  greatest  under  a  system  of  compres¬ 
sion.  In  America,  where  there  is  perfect 
freedom,  no  one  newspaper  has  much 
influence.  In  England,  where  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense  of  founding  and  keeping 
up  a  newspaper  gives  a  monopoly  to  a 
few  great  capitalists,  a  few  newspapers 
have  considerable  fiower,  but  not  half 
the  gower  which  they  have  in  France. 
The*  fiscal  burdens,  the  cautionnement, 


as  Its  anarchy.” 

“  By  its  anarchy,”  I  said,  “do  you 
mean  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  (i/lit  de  la  presse  f" 

“  I  mean,”  he  answered,  “  that  there 
shall  be  no  stamp,  no  cautionnement,  no 
forced  signature,  no  arertissement.  At 
present  the  press  is  under  ther/^m<rnot 
of  r arbitraire,  which  is  b.ad  enough,  but 
of  le  caprice^  which  is  intolerable.  I  wish 
a  journal  with  only  two  hundred  abonn/s 
to  be  able  to  live.  I  wish  to  have  a 
hundred,  or  five  hundred,  such  journ¬ 
als  ;  their  errors  and  their  falsehoods 
would  neutralize  one  another. 

“  But  while  every  opposition  journal 
calls  in  question  the  principle  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  dynasty,  we  must 
have  some  d/lits  de  la  presse. 

“In  England  you  have  practically 
abandoned  prosecution  because  these 
questions  are  never  raised.  No  news¬ 
paper  in  England  writes  against  Christi¬ 
anity,  or  royalty,  or  property. 

“  Still  the  system  of  aver/issement,  if 
it  were  not  managed  by  a  fool  or  a  mad¬ 
man,  has  many  advantages.” 

“  I  detest  it,”  said  Petinet.  “  To 
be  tried,  warned,  and  suppressed  with¬ 
out  being  heard  is  intolerable.” 

“  Still,”  said  the  Prince,  “  it  is  better 
to  be  suppressed  than  to  be  imprisoned. 
You  would  not  find  the  tribunals  much 
more  liberal  than  M.  de  Persigny.” 

“But  ajjury,”  I  said,  “might  be 
so.” 

“  The  jury,”  said  the  Prince,  “  w'ould 
consist  of  bourgeois.  A  jury,  when  it 
is  frightened,  is  worse  than  even  a  judge, 
for  it  is  not  responsible  even  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  et  les  bourgeois  sont  en  per¬ 
manence  de  peur. 

“  I  have  had  some  experience,”  said 
Petinet,  “  for  I  have  appeared  before 
the  tribunal  seventeen  times.” 

The  conversation  passed  to  the  disso¬ 
lution  or  expiration  of  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif. 
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“  In  the  next  Chamber,”  said  R - , 

”  there  will  be  at  least  thirty  opposition 
members.  We  see  the  influence  of  only 
six.” 

“  Among  them,”  said  the  Prince,  “  I 
hope  to  see  Thiers.  He  could  certainly 
be  returned  for  Rouen,  and  with  little 
difficulty  for  Lille.” 

”  He  will  give  trouble,”  said  Pietri. 

”  Unless  he  is  bought,”  said  the 
Prince.  ”  Not  wdth  money,  Thiers  is 
above  that,  but  by  flattery.  Never  did 
the  Emperor  spend  a  compliment  better 
than  when  he  called  Thiers  un  historien 
illustre  et  national.  Thiers  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  it.” 

“  Nor,”  said  Pietri,  "  does  he  let  any 
one  else  forget  it.” 

”  Paris,”  said  the  Prince,  “  will  re¬ 
turn  ten  rouges.  If  I  were  to  go  into 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  I  should  be 
elected  by  the  ouvriers  unanimously, 
especially  if  the  patrons  opposed  me. 

“  But  the  opposition,  though  it  may 
give  trouble,  will  do  little  good.  The 
Corps  Legislatif  has  no  influence.  ‘  The 
deputies,  ’  say  the  people,  ‘  are  named 
by  the  prefects  ;  we  name  the  Emperor.  ’ 

“  One  thing,  however,  the  next 
Chamber  will  do  if  it  be  not  done  be¬ 
fore,  it  will  force  the  evacuation  of 
Rome.  We  cannot  remain  the  support¬ 
ers  of  that  odious  tyranny  and  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  Italian  unity.  Every  motive 
requires  us  to  escape  from  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.” 

“  Billault,”  said  Pietri,  “  says  that  it 
will  take  three  centuries  to  consolidate 
Italy.” 

“An  additional  motive,”  said  the 
Prince,  “  for  losing  no  more  time.” 

At  about  half-past  nine  we  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  we  found  the 
Princess,  her  two  ladies,  and  Madame 
de - . 

I  talked  to  Madame  de - about 

Rome. 

“  I  never  would  have  created,”  she 
said,  “  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
It  injures  his  spiritual  influence,  just  as 
his  spiritual  functions  interfere  with  his 
political  ones.  But  he  has  it,  and  I 
dread  the  immediate  consequences  of 
his  losing  it.  I  would  keep  the  statu  quo 
if  I  could  ;  and  such  are  the  opinions  of 
almost  all  whom  I  see.” 

“  Not  here,”  I  said. 

“  Not,”  she  answered,  “  on  one  side 


of  the  palace,  but  very  strongly  on  the 
other.” 

The  conversation  passed  to  Savoy. 

M.  Petinet  maintained  that  the  an¬ 
nexation  was  popular  among  all  except¬ 
ing  the  priests. 

“  The  people,”  said  the  Prince, 
”  never  from  1815  to  1859  gave  up  the 
hope  of  returning  to  France. 

“  Thousands  of  families  kept  little 
tricolors  as  sacred  deposits.  They  loved, 
indeed,  the  House  of  Savoy,  but  they 
hated  Piedmont,  and  felt  degraded  by 
the  prospect  of  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  great  kingdom  of  Italy.” 

“  They  are  swallowed  up  now,”  I 
said,  “  in  a  still  greater  empire.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Prince  ;  “  but  in  an 
empire  with  glorious  recollections,  with 
a  glorious  present,  and  with  a  glorious 
future.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  is  glori¬ 
ous  only  in  its  hopes.” 

The  Princess  sat  at  first  near  the  fire 
with  her  ladies,  but  she  afterward  came 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat  on  an 
ottoman  with  a  circle  round  her,  and 
joined  easily  in  a  general  unconstrained 
conversation. 

Paris,  April  12th,  1862. — I  paid  my 
visit  of  adieu  to  Prince  Napoleon. 

He,  too,  had  been  reading  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  speech,  but  not  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Thiers. 

“  I  am  delighted,”  he  said,  ”  to  find 
a  man  who,  with  all  his  faults,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  fully 
agreeing  with  me.  The  union  of  Rome 
to  the  rest  of  Italy  is  now  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
time  will  be  long,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is 
full  of  danger  to  the  Emp>eror,  to  the 
Pope,  to  France,  and  to  Italy. 

“  The  Pope’s  death,”  he  continued, 
“  would  be  a  great  misfortune.” 

“Would  he  have  a  successor?”  I 
asked. 

“  I  have  no  doubt,”  he  answered, 
“  that  his  successor  is  already  agreed 
on.” 

“  Subject,”  I  said,  “  I  suppose  to  the 
vetoes  of  France,  Austria,  and  Spain  ?” 

“  If  the  election,”  he  answered,  “  be 
made  sur  le  corps  du  Pape,  that  is,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  death  of  the  Pope, 
while  his  body  is  still  on  the  bed  in  which 
he  died,  there  is  no  veto.  And  such  is 
the  distrust  of  France  in  the  College  of 
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Cardinals  Ihat  some  one  hostile  to  us  will 
be  named. 

“  Pio  Nono  is  weak  and  timid  and  ir¬ 
resolute,  but  his  successor  may  be  a  fool 
or  a  fanatic,  still  less  accessible  to  rea¬ 
son  than  he  is.” 

Paris,  April  2a,  1863. — I  breakfast¬ 
ed  with  Prince  Napoleon.  The  only 
other  guests  were  his  aides-de-camp  and 
secretary. 

He  asked  me  if  there  was  much  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Poles  in  England. 

”  Our  sympathies,”  I  answered,  “  at 
least  our  active  sympathies,  are  only 
with  the  nations  who  have  coasts.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  a  nation  be  regarded  as  one  per¬ 
manent  individual,  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  all  its  previous  generations,  no 
nation  has  more  deserved  its  fate  than 
Poland.  While  it  was  independent  it 
was  the  torment  of  Europe  and  of  itself. 
It  was  always  engaged  in  religious  civil 
wars  ;  every  party  was  constantly  call¬ 
ing  for  foreign  intervention  ;  the  nobles 
were  petty  tyrants,  the  people  w-ere 
slaves  ;  they  had  no  industry,  or  litera¬ 
ture,  or  toleration  ;  they  gave  up  their 
commerce  to  Jews,  and  then  persecuted 
them  ;  they  were  utterly  without  the  for¬ 
bearance,  the  candor,  and  the  justice 
which  free  institutions  require.  Since 
the  partition  they  have  been  stirring  up 
civil  war  throughout  Europe.  Every 
revolution  has  had  Poles  among  its  pro¬ 
moters,  often  among  its  exciters.” 

”  Well,”  said  the  Prince,”  we  are  less 
severe.  We  forget  what  Poland  was  in 
what  she  is — the  victim  of  falsehood  and 
of  systematic  oppression.  Poles  have 
fought  by  our  side  against  foreign  and 
against  domestic  enemies.  They  have 
assisted  the  people  of  France  in  their 
struggles  against  the  aristocrats  ;  they 
have  been  one  of  the  elements  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  leaven  which  saves  us  from 
the  general  torpidity  of  the  Continent. 
But  I  recognize  in  your  language  the 
coldness  and — if  you  will  pardon  the 
word — the  selfishness  of  English  policy. 
You  will  never,  as  we  do,  fight  for  an 
idea.  Then  you  think  yourselves  bound 
by  the  treaties  of  1815.  We  detest 
them,  we  repudiate  them,  we  have  torn 
them  to  pieces.  They  were  fetters  when 
we  were  weak,  we  threw  them  off  as  soon 
as  we  became  strong.  It  was  his  sub¬ 
mission  to  them  that  overthrew  Louis 
Philippe. 


”  Your  policy  is  formed  on  reasoning, 
ours  on  sentiment.  It  was  sentiment, 
not  reasoning,  that  made  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  President,  that  made  him  Emperor. 
But,  though  you  have  no  active  sympa¬ 
thy  for  people  w'ithout  coasts,  like  Po¬ 
land  and  Hungary,  you  must  have  a  pas¬ 
sive  one,  enough  not  to  disturb  you,  but 
to  make  you  look  with  pleasure  on  the 
active  sympathy  of  less  reasoning  na¬ 
tions. 

“You  cannot  but  admire  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
send  out  their  children,  or  of  the  young 
men  who,  after  confession  and  absolu¬ 
tion,  go  out  to  die  in  battle  against  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  or  to  be  hunted  down 
in  the  forests,  which  are  their  only  fort¬ 
resses. 

“  You  cannot  but  detest  the  barbarity 
of  the  Russians,  who  have  turned  the 
conscription,  which  our  glorious  revolu¬ 
tion  invented  as  the  security  for  national 
independence  and  liberty,  into  the  most 
odious  instrument  of  oppression.  If  you 
will  not  fight  for  Poland,  you  will  at  least 
S})eak  for  her ;  and  though  speaking 
without  acting  is  only  a  half  measure, 
or  much  less  than  a  half  measure,  it  is 
far  better  than  silence.  Prussia  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  baseness  and 
degradation.  She  joins  the  Czar  in  or¬ 
der  to  subjugate  Poland  for  him,  and  so 
to  leave  him  free  to  use  his  Russian  sol¬ 
diers  to  prevent  his  own  subjects  from 
insisting  on  a  constitution.  She  has 
done  still  worse — she  has  violated  the 
sacred  right  of  asylum,  the  only  resource 
of  the  oppressed.  She  has  done  what 
every  civilized  power  in  Europe  would 
have  refused,  what,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  request  from  any 
civilized  power.  She  has  delivered  the 
Polish  refugees  to  Russia.  She  has  de¬ 
livered  men  of  birth  and  education  to 
be  punished  by  the  slow  tortures  of  the 
Siberian  mines,  for  having  attempted  to 
save  their  children  from  blows,  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  death,  in  the  snow  and  forests 
01  the  Caucasus.  This  the  Prussian 
ministers  have  not  only  done,  but  avow¬ 
ed. 

”  With  the  light  graceful  irony  which 
may  be  expected  from  a  German,  they 
describe  it  by  saying,  ‘  We  have  not  de¬ 
livered  the  refugees  to  Russia  ;  we  have 
only  removed  them  from  Prussia  by  the 
Russian  frontier.’ 

”  Austria  comes  next.  She  is  merely 
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silent,  not  from  love  of  her  enemy,  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  because  she  fears  to  have  to 
give  up  her  share  of  the  Polish  robbery. 

“  You,  with  your  inactive  sympathy, 
are  the  third  accomplice.  You  say  that 
the  conduct  of  Russia  is  hateful,  that  of 
Prussia  hateful  and  base,  that  of  Poland 
heroic,  and  then  you  say,  ‘  Poland  has 
no  coasts,’  and  fold  your  arms.” 

“  And  what,”  I  said,  ”  will  you  make 
of  your  active  sympathy  ?  Your  minis¬ 
ters  tell  the  Poles  to  rely  on  the  generous 
and  liberal  feelings  of  the  Czar.” 

"  That  was  a  wicked  insult,”  replied 
the  Prince,  “  fit  for  a  ministre  sans 
porte-feuille.  Happily  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  does  not  depend  on  that  of  his 
ministers.  What  we  shall  do  I  cannot 
tell.  I  am  not  in  the  Emperor’s  confi¬ 
dence  ;  but  that  we  shall  do  something 
— and  something  great — I  am  convinced. 
It  may  be  a  pacific  intervention — it  may 
l>e  a  warlike  one.  France  does  not  wish 
for  more  wars.  She  has  enough,  and 
much  more  than  enough,  on  her  hands 
already.  She  is  not,  like  the  Americans, 
carried  away  by  the  new  excitement  of 
having  armies  and  enormous  debts. 
She  knows  that  armies  and  debts  are 
things  to  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
But  in  a  good  cause — and  there  cannot 
be  a  better — France  is  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  herself,  or  rather  will  insist  on 
sacrificing  herself.  And  certainly  this 
is  a  case  in  w’hich  the  Emperor  will  not 
resist  the  will  of  his  people.” 

The  conversation  passed  to  English 
statesmen. 

“  Derby,  Ellenborough,  and  Glad¬ 
stone,”  said  the  Prince,  “  are  your  best 
speakers.  Palmerston  is  your  best  party 
leader.  He  has,  indeed,  all  the  faults 
of  a  very  young  man.'  He  threw  away 
his  first  Premiership  by  his  presumption 
and  impatience.  But  he  has  the  tact 


and  the  experience  of  an  old  man.  His 
foreign  policy  is  thoroughly  English — 
bold,  almost  defiant,  in  words  ;  cau¬ 
tious,  almost  timid,  in  conduct  ;  except 
where  no  opposition  is  to  be  feared. 
He  gratifies  your  vanity  by  his  language 
to  all,  and  by  his  action  against  the 
weak  ;  but  he  takes  care  to  keep  you  at 
peace.  Then  his  speeches  gratify  the 
national  taste  for  triviality  and  plati¬ 
tudes.  Every  one  can  understand,  every 
one  can  sympathize  with  them,  for  they 
express  merely  what  has  been  thought 
from  the  time  of  Adam  and  repeated  from 
the  time  of  Noah.  He  goes  down  to 
Glasgow,  calls  together  the  boys,  and 
tells  them  that  education  is  an  excellent 
thing.  Thereupon  there  is  brouhaha. 
Then  he  tells  them  that  peace  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing.  More  applause.  Then 
he  reminds  them  that  they  have  a  dock 
w'hich  would  receive  the  Warrior,  and 
the  enthusiasm  est  a  son  comble.  A 
French  minister  who  should  talk  such 
banalites  would  be  pelted. 

“  V’ou  like,  too,  to  be  governed  en plai~ 
santant,quoique  la  plaisanterie  soil  quelque- 
fois  mauraise.  Your  great  men  •  chaff 
familiarly  the  peuple,  because  the  peuple 
is  powerless.  All  parties  know  that  it  is 
the  familiarity  of  contempt.  In  France 
the  familiarity  is  real,  because  the  equal¬ 
ity  is  real.  Our  servants  are  our  equals. 
One  of  mine  left  me  about  a  year  ago  ; 
he  had  been  with  me  seven  or  eight  years. 
He  knew  nothing  when  he  came,  but 
learned  his  business  in  my  service.  N o w 
he  w'rites  pour  me  faire  pari  xXx&iht  has  a 
son,  and  to  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
de  me  serrer  la  main. 

”  He  will  call  on  me,  I  shall  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  perhaps  in  three 
or  four  months  you  will  meet  him  dining 
with  me. — Fortnightly  Rei'iew. 


AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR. 

In  his  wind-shaken  tent  the  soldier  sits. 

Beside  him  flares  an  oil-lamp  smokily. 

Whose  dim  light  glooms  and  flickers  on  the  sheet 
Of  rustling  paper  that,  with  eager  eyes 
And  heart,  intent  he  reads.  Now  with  a  smile 
The  flaxen-bearded  sunburnt  face  lights  up — 

A  smile  that  in  the  smiling  breeds  a  pain 
Within  his  yearning  heart  :  the  gentie  hand 
That  those  sweet  loving  words  hath  traced,  will  he 
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Ever  again  in  his  protecting  clasp 

Enfold  it  ?  Who  can  tell  !  He  can  but  kiss, 

With  wild  intensity,  the  page  that  hand 

Hath  touched.  Each  line,  each  word  read  and  re-read, 

At  last  there  is  no  more.  With  swimming  eyes 
He  looks,  and  drinks  her  name  into  his  soul. 

Yet  see  those  lines,  with  pencil  widely  ruled. 

Where  largely  sprawl  big  letters  helplessly  ; 

What  do  they  say,  those  baby  characters. 

So  feebly  huge  ? 

“  Loved  Papa, 

“  When  will  you  come  home  again  ? 

“  My  own  dear  Papa  !” 

As  he  reads  this  the  tent  to  him  grows  darker. 

His  strong  hand  trembles,  and  the  hot  tears  burn 
In  his  blue  eyes,  and  blur  the  straggling  words. 

What  need  to  see  ?  The  words  are  stamped  upon 
His  heart,  and  his  whole  soul  doth  feel  them  there. 

The  wind  on  gusty  wings  sweeps  by,  and  lo  ! 

With  its  wild  voice,  his  child’s  sweet  treble  mingles 
In  accents  faintly  clear  ; 

“  Loved  Papa, 

“  When  will  you  come  home  again  ? 

"  My  own  dear  Papa  !” 

And  now  his  head  is  bowed  into  his  hands. 

His  brave  heart  for  a  moment  seems  to  climb 
Into  his  throat  and  choke  him.  Hark  !  what  sound 
Thus  sharply  leaps  among,  and  slays  the  sad 
Wind-voices  of  the  autumn  night,  with  shrill 
And  sudden  blast?  The  bugle-call  “To  arms!’’ 

And  startled  sleepers,  at  its  fierce  appeal. 

Half  dreaming  clutch  their  swords,  and  gasping  wake. 

How  many  soon  to  sleep  again — in  death  ! 

And  on  that  father’s  heart  the  pealing  cry 

Strikes  cold  as  ice,  though  soldier  there’s  none  braver. 

For  still  above  the  bugle’s  thrilling  breath 
That  pleading  child-voice  sweetly  calls  : 

“  Loved  Papa, 

“  W'hen  will  you  come  home  again  ? 

“My  own  dear  Papa  !’’ 


Across  a  rough  hillside  the  light  of  dawn 
Doth  coldly  creep,  with  ruthless  touch  revealing 
All  that  by  darkness  had  been  hid,  and  there. 

Amongst  the  stalwart  forms  that  stiffening  lie 
Upon  the  blood-soaked  ground,  where  they  lie  thickest 
There  is  one  found,  with  flaxen  hair  and  beard 
Dark  dyed  with  gore,  a  bullet  in  his  heart ! 

A  crumpled  paper  in  his  hand  was  clutched, 

’Gainst  the  cold  lips  the  rigid  hand  did  press 
Some  childish  writing  by  his  life-blood  stained. 

What  are  the  words  ?  One  scarce  can  read  them  now : 
“  Loved  Papa, 

‘  ‘  When  will  you  come  home  again  ? 

“  My  own  dear  Papa  !’’ 
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MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC 
Chapter  XVIII.  presently  rewarded  by  a  request  that  he 


IN  WHICH  M.  DE  SAINT-LUC  HEARS  OF 
SOMETHING  TO  HIS  ADVANTAGE. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good — even  an  east  wind  is  welcome 
to  outward  bound  ships — and  Barring¬ 
ton’s  hasty  exit  from  Algeria,  if  it  caused 
some  heart-aching  in  one  quarter  that 
we  know  of,  was  productive  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  unalloyed  delight  in  another. 

Saint-Luc,  as  he  stood  upon  his  bal¬ 
cony,  and  w’atched  the  Euphrate  steam¬ 
ing  slowly  out  of  harbor,  rubbed  hi:i 
hands  in  glee,  feeling  that  a  formidable 
obstacle  had  been  removed  from  his 
path.  Whatever  difficulties  might  yet 
intervene  between  him  and  the  success¬ 
ful  issue  of  his  suit — and  he  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  underrate  either  their  number 
or  their  magnitude — that  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  possible  rival  need  no  longer 
be  included  among  them  ;  nor  would  it 
henceforth  be  necessary  for  him  so  to 
time  his  visits  to  the  Campagne  de  Mer- 
sac  as  that  they  should  not  clash  with 
those  of  the  inevitable  Englishman. 

He  rode  up  the  same  afternoon  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
had  recovered  from  her  indisposition  ; 
but  he  only  left  a  card  at  the  door,  with¬ 
out  dismounting,  fearing  lest  a  too 
speedy  appearance  upon  the  field  so 
lately  vacated  by  the  enemy  might  savor 
of  undue  precipitation.  In  a  like  pru¬ 
dent  spirit  he  refrained  from  any  en¬ 
deavor  to  meet  Jeanne  until  the  return 
of  Madame  de  Breuil’s  weekly  reception- 
day  afforded  him  an  excuse  for  once 
more  turning  his  horse’s  head  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  El  Biar  ;  and  even  then,  as  it 
turned  out,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  inter¬ 
view  he  had  hoped  for. 

Madame  la  Duchesse  had  discontinu¬ 
ed  her  receptions  for  the  summer 
months,  the  servant  told  him,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry  ;  but  he  would  ask  whether 
she  was  well  enough  to  see  monsieur. 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  had  already  gone 
out.  Under  the  circumstances,  Saint- 
Luc  did  not  much  care  about  being  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  as  he  could  hardly  say  so 
consistently  with  politeness,  he  waited 
at  the  door,  in  a  broiling  sun,  while  the 
man  departed  on  his  mission,  and  was 


wouiQ  ue  so  Kina  as  to  waiK  up-stairs, 
the  Duchess  being  unable  to  leave  her 
bedroom. 

The  Duchess’s  bedroom  was  spacious, 
airy,  and  luxuriously  furnished.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  the  modern  portion  of  the 
house,  and  had  nothing  Moorish  either 
in  its  construction  or  in  its  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  low  bedstead,  with  its  lace- 
bordered  covering,  the  soft-cushioned 
chairs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  the  Louis 
XIV.  writing-table,  the  inlaid  cabinets, 
and  the  numberless  nicknacks  were  as 
evidently  of  Parisian  origin  as  was  the 
owner  of  all  these  pretty  things,  who, 
from  the  sofa  upon  which  she  lay,  with 
her  quilted  silk  peignoir  wrapped  about 
her,  greeted  Saint-Luc  in  feeble  and 
rather  querulous  accents, 

“  Come  in,  monsieur,  and  sit  down. 

I  do  not  apologize  for  receiving  you 
here  ;  the  bedroom  of  a  dying  old  wom¬ 
an  is  as  much  open  to  the  world  as  arZ/a- 
pdU  ardenle." 

Saint-Luc,  with  the  best  possible  in¬ 
tention,  declared  that,  if  he  might  judge 
by  appearances,  he  was  in  the  room 
of  a  lady  who  had  a  great  many  years  of 
life  and  health  before  her  ;  but  his  ob¬ 
servation  was  not  well  received. 

“  Eh,  eh  !  what  is  the  use  of  repeat¬ 
ing  such  banalitcs  as  that,”  cried  the 
Duchess,  petulantly.  “  I  am  hundreds 
of  years  old,  and  I  have  ailments 
enough  to  kill  a  Hercules.  Add  to 
that,  perpetual  anxiety  and  worry,  for 
which  you  are  chiefly  answerable.” 

“  I,  madame  ?” 

“  Certainly.  You  know  that  my  one 
wish  is  to  provide  a  home  for  Jeanne 
before  I  take  my  leave  of  her  and  of 
this  troublesome  world.  How  many 
months  is  it  that  I  have  been  waiting, 
waiting  to  hear  that  you  have  arranged 
matters  with  her  ?” 

“  Madame,  you  will  allow  that  I  am 
just  as  anxious  as  you  can  be  to  arrive 
at  the  result  which  we  both  desire. 
But  you  will  also  allow  that  the  case  is 
an  exceptional  one.  And  no  doubt,  too, 
you  will  remember  that  when  I  formal¬ 
ly  requested  Mademoiselle  de  Mer- 
sac’s  hand,  shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
Algiers,  you  yourself  told  me  that  I 
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could  never  hope  to  obtain  it  in  that 
simple  fashion,  but  that  I  must  gain^her 
affections  before  her  consent.” 

”  Afon  Dieu,  yes  ;  I  told  you  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  woo  her  h  V an- 
glaise  ;  but  I  suppose  that  even  the  Eng¬ 
lish  put  some  limit  to  their  wooing. 
We  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  ;  and  if  you  are  content  to  play 
the  part  of  Jacob,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
Jeanne  is  prepared  to  accept  that  of 
Rachel,  while  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  I  am  no  Rebekah.  The  whole 
winter  through  you  have  been  showering 
bouquets  and  compliments  and  tender 
glances  at  the  girl,  and  for  my  part  I 
cannot  see  that  you  are  any  nearer  the 
end  than  you  were  when  you  started.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  you 
astonish  me.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
you,  who,  if  half  the  stories  one  hears 
be  true,  know  how  to  make  yourself  ir¬ 
resistible  among  the  ladies  of  Paris,  the 
most  blasSes  women  in  the  whole  world, 
should  have  any  difficulty  in  captivating 
a  child  like  Jeanne.” 

Saint-Luc  smiled,  and  made  a  depre¬ 
cating  gesture. 

“  'I  he  knowledge  which  you  attribute* 
to  me,  madame,  is  not  likely  to  help  me 
much  here.  It  is  precisely  because  my 
experience  of  your  charming  sex  has 
lain  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  that  I  am  altogether  at  sea 
when  I  am  removed  from  it.  It  may 
be  very  ridiculous,  but  it  is  unfortun¬ 
ately  true,  that  I  have  no  idea  how  to 
set  about  attracting  the  affections  of  a 
lady  whom  I  not  only  love,  but  respect.  ’  ’ 

“  Ah,  bah  !  All  women  are  the  same, 
my  dear  Vicomte,  and  you  ought  to 
know  it.  It  is  not  by  sighing  and  look¬ 
ing  piteous  that  you  will  obtain  any 
thing  of  them.  \  lover  who  under- 
■  stands  his  business  neither  argues  nor 
entreats — he  simply  takes  what  he 
wants.” 

“  I  doubt  whether  that  method  would 
succeed  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac.” 

“  Why  should  it  not  succeed  as  well 
with  her  as  with  another  ?  At  least  you 
might  give  it  a  trial,  for  it  would  be 
better  than  your  present  method — ad¬ 
mitting  that  you  have  one.  If  you  will 
not  even  ask,  how  can  you  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  ?” 

“  Supposing  that  I  had  already  ask¬ 
ed,  and  had  been  refused  ?” 


“  What  !”  cried  the  old  lady,  starting 
up  from  her  recumbent  position.  ”  Do 
you  mean  me  to  understand  that  she 
has  actually  refused  you,  and  never  said 
a  word  to  me  about  it  ?  It  is  too  bad  ! 
But  in  that  case  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  ;  and  I  have  been  wasting.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  much  good  time  and 
patience  !  You  are  aware  that  Jeanne 
is  completely  her  own  mistress.  If  she 
has  declined  your  offer,  it  is  apparently 
because  you  have  failed  to  please  her. 

I  deplore  her  decision,  but  I  can  assure 
you,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already,  that 
I  have  no  power  to  make  her  alter  it.” 

“  I  have  no  illusions  upon  that  point, 
madame.  I  have  only  a  hope — a  faint 
one,  I  admit — still  just  a  hope  that,  in 
jirocess  of  time,  she  herself  may  recon¬ 
sider  her  choice.  I  am  in  every  respect 
unworthy  of  her  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  think 
I  can  offer  her  a  more  complete  devotion 
than  she  is  likely  to  meet  w-ith  elsewhere. 
All  that  I  have  to  trust  to  is  the  chance 
that  she  may  sooner  or  later  discover 
this,  and  that  it  may  have  some  influ¬ 
ence  upon  her.” 

The  Duchess  did  not  seem  to  think 
much  of  this  forlorn  hope.  She  pursed 
up  her  lips,  wrinkled  her  brow,  and  re¬ 
flected. 

“You  are  too  modest,”  she  said  at 
length.  ‘  ‘  Keep  on  repeating  to  a  girl  that 
you  are  unworthy  of  her,  and  the  chances 
are  that  she  will  end  by  believing  you. 
It  is  possible  that,  as  you  say,  you  may 
make  her  love  you  at  last  by  mere  force 
of  loving  her.  I  have  heard  of  cases 
of  that  kind,  though  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  ever  personally  known  of  such 
a  one.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  demands  more  time  than  we  can 
give  you,  or  than  you  have  a  right  to 
ask.  Come,  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  you  are 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  you  will 
not  be  offended  if  I  speak  to  you  frank¬ 
ly.  You,  very  naturally  and  very  pret¬ 
tily,  look  at  this  matter  from  the  roman¬ 
tic  point  of  view.  I,  as  naturally,  if  not 
quite  as  prettily,  view  it  in  its  practical 
aspect.  I  have  no  ambitious  or  selfish 
aims  to  serve  ;  all  I  wish  is  that  Jeanne 
should  get  a  good  husband  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  ;  and  I  know  that,  so 
long  as  I  live,  the  connections  which  I 
have  still  kept  up  will  enable  me  to  put 
such  chances  in  her  way.  When  I  am 
gone,  the  case  will  be  very  different.  Only 
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this  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  France, 
telling  me  of  two  young  men,  highly 
suitable  in  every  way,  who  are  anxious 
to  settle  down,  and  form  an  alliance 
with  some  lady  of  good  birth  and  mod¬ 
erate  fortune.  For  my  own  part,  if 
I  could  see  any  reasonable  probability 
that  your  hopes  would  be  realized,  I 
should  ask  nothing  better  than  to  send 
these  gentlemen  about  their  business  ; 
but  candidly,  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
do  so  ?” 

“You  must  act  as  you 'think  best, 
madame,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  with  a 
sigh. 

“  Yes  ;  but  don’t  you  see  that  if 
another  suitor  is  to  appear  upon  the 
scene,  your  presence  would  become  a 
little  embarrassing  ?  I  think  I  may  fairly 
ask  that  this  question  should  be  settled 
now,  one  way  or  the  other.  Repeat 
your  proposal,  and  let  there  be  an  end 
of  it.” 

"  That  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

I  admit  the  justice  of  what  you  say, 
madame,  and  I  am  ready  to  withdraw, 
if  you  ask  me  to  do  so  ;  but  I  decline 
to  subject  myself  to  the  certainty  of  a 
second  rejection.” 

“  Then  let  me  speak  for  you.  Pos¬ 
sibly  I  may  be  able  to  plead  your  cause 
more  effectually  than  you  could  do  your¬ 
self.  At  all  events,  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  for  your  comfort  ;  i'l  'there  be  the 
faintest  chance  for  you,  I  shall  be  much 
more  likely  to  discover  it  than  you 
would  be.  I  will  have  a  little  talk  with 
Jeanne  to-night,  and  you  shall  hear  the 
result  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  The  result,”  observed  Saint-Luc, 
getting  up,  and  taking  his  hat,  “  is  not 
very  doubtful.  As  soon  as  I  receive 
your  intimation  that  it  is  all  up  with 
me,  I  shall  take  my  passage  for  Mar¬ 
seilles.  I  love  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
too  well  to  remain  here  as  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  her  happiness,  or  even  of 
her  convenience.  But  if,  as  is  possible, 
the  two  candidates  whom  you  speak  of 
should  prove  no  more  fortunate  than  I 
have  been,  I  shall  ask  your  permission 
to  return  some  day.” 

“  You  will  not  require  my  permis¬ 
sion,”  answered  the  Duchess,  a  little 
touched  by  so  much  docility,  “  but  you 
shall  have  it,  w’ith  all  my  heart — and  my 
best  wishes  into  the  bargain.” 

So  Saint-Luc  w'ent  his  way  sorrow¬ 


fully  ;  and  being  disposed  neither  for 
sleep  nor  society,  sat  up  nearly  all  the 
night  through,  with  dull  care  to  keep 
him  company.  In  the  Duchess’s  pow¬ 
ers  of  persuasion  he  had  no  confidence 
at  all,  and  he  was  far  indeed  from  sus¬ 
pecting  what  fruit  his  careless  sugges¬ 
tion,  thrown  out  merely  as  a  means  of 
quieting  what  appeared  to  him  an  ab¬ 
surd  and  boyish  scruple  on  Lion’s  part, 
had  already  borne.  All  the  more  pro¬ 
found  was  his  stupefaction  when,  early 
the  next  morning,  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  note  : 

“  What  possessed  you,  my  dear  mon¬ 
sieur,  to  give  me  violent  emotions  and 
upset  my  health  without  any  reason  ?  I 
should  be  tempted  to  call  you  hard 
names  if  I  were  not  too  contented  to  be 
vexed  with  anybody.  Jeanne,  dear 
child,  offers  no  opposition  whatever  to 
our  wishes  ;  and  if  you  will  look  in 
upon  us  this  afternoon,  you  shall  hear 
from  her  own  lips  what  I  hope  you  will 
consider  good  new’s.  To  think  that  you 
should  have  reached  your  time  of  life 
without  discovering  that  when  a  woman 
says  no,  she  almost  invariably  means 
yes  !  I  felicitate  you,  and  press  your 
hand  cordially. 

"  Louise  de  Breuil.” 

If  these  few  lines  had  been  written  in 
Chinese  instead  of  in  the  clearest  and 
most  explicit  French,  they  could  not 
have  puzzled  Saint-Luc  more  utterly. 
Between  the  time  when  they  were  hand¬ 
ed  to  him  by  his  servant  and  that  which 
he  deemed  the  earliest  permissible  for 
obeying  the  invitation  they  conveyed,  he 
had  ample  leisure  to  peruse  and  repe¬ 
ruse  them  till  he  had  got  them  by  heart  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  all  he  could  extract 
from  them  no  more  agreeable  deduction 
than  that  there  must  be  some  mistake 
somewhere.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Madame  de  Breuil  to  reiterate  the  old 
dictum  that  feminine  negatives  are  usu¬ 
ally  equivalent  to  affirmatives,  but  this, 
like  most  general  propositions,  failed  to 
hold  water  when  applied  to  a  particular 
instance ;  and  Saint-Luc  was  neither 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Jeanne 
was  in  love  with  him  nor  clever  enough 
to  guess  at  the  true  state  of  affairs.  He 
was  therefore  in  no  wise  sanguine  or 
jubilant,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
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the  day  in  pacing  up  and  down  his 
room,  and  in  exclaiming  at  intervals, 
“  It  is  impossible  !” 

Thus  it  came  about  that  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  displayed  less  ease  and  aplomb  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  first  meeting  with  his 
future  bride  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  gentleman  so  renowned 
for  good  breeding.  For  when  he  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  Jeanne 
rose,  in  her  slow,  stately  way,  from  the 
sofa  upon  which  she  had  been  seated, 
and  advanced  a  few  steps  toward  him, 
holding  out  her  hand,  and  behind  her 
stood  the  Duchess,  all  smiles,  and  L6on, 
smiling  too,  but  looking  a  little  puzzled 
and  anxious  withal  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  he,  on  his  part,  was  expected  to  do 
or  say  something,  and  that  nobody  was 
going  to  help  him  out  of  his  task.  No 
form  of  polite  dismissal  would  have 
found  him  unprepared,  and  he  would 
have  known  how,  in  such  a  case,  to  re¬ 
tire  without  loss  of  dignity  ;  but  so  little 
had  he  believed  in  his  good  fortune  that 
he  had  omitted  to  rehearse  any  scene  in 
which  he  might  be  called  upon  to  act 
the  part  of  an  accepted  lover,  and  now, 
in  his  surprise  and  perplexity,  he 
searched  in  vain  for  some  appropriate 
words. 

At  length,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
Jeanne  contemplated  him  with  perfect 
impassibility,  and  the  Duchess  began  to 
fidget  a  little,  he  did  what  was  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  the  best  thing  he  could 
have  done,  he  took  the  cool  white  hand 
offered  him,  and  bent  respectfully  over 
it,  just  touching  it  with  his  lips.  And 
as  he  did  so,  he  noticed  that  Jeanne 
shivered  ever  so  slightly.  She  returned 
to  her  sofa  without  any  other  display 
of  emotion,  and  then  the  Duchess’s 
tongue  became  loosened. 

“You  see,  monsieur,  that  I  am  not 
such  a  bad  ambassadress,  after  all. 
Have  I  acquitted  myself  of  my  mission 
to  your  satisfaction  ?  Then  come  and 
thank  me,  for  I  deserve  some  thanks. 
Ah,  how  contented  I  am  !  I  am  ten 
years  younger  since  yesterday.  You 
will  not  get  rid  of  me  as  soon  as  you  ex¬ 
pect  perhaps.  Henceforward  you  will 
be  as  a  son  to  me,  for  you  know  that  I 
have  always  looked  upon  Jeanne  as  my 
daughter.  Apropos,  what  is  your  Chris¬ 
tian  name  ?  Charles  ?  What  a  comfort ! 
— that  is  a  good  name — a  name  that  can 


offend  nobody.  Do  you  know  that  I  have 
been  tormenting  myself  all  the  morning 
with  a  horrid  fear  that  it  might  be  Achille, 
or  Alcibiade,  or  something  grotesque  It 
is  a  point  upon  which  I  am  rather  partic¬ 
ular.  Once — I  shall  never  forget  it — my 
poor  father  wished  me  to  marry  a  man 
named  L^once.  Happily  there  were 
other  objections  to  him,  and  the  affair 
fell  through.  Leonce  !  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  address  him 
without  laughing.  1  detest  classical 
names — the  Republic  and  the  Empire 
have  vulgarized  them  forever.  Jeanne 
is  a  pretty  name,  do  you  not  think  so  ? 
But  of  course  you  do.  I  am  a  silly  old 
woman  to  ask  such  a  question.” 

Under  cover  of  this  artillery  of  prattle 
Saint-Luc  managed  to  collect  his  scat¬ 
tered  ideas.  By  the  time  that  the  old 
lady  had  paused  for  want  of  breath,  he 
had  got  his  little  speech  ready,  and  he 
delivered  it  in  straightforward  and  un¬ 
affected  language. 

“You  know,  madame — and  so  do 
you,  L6on — and  so  also  does  mademoi¬ 
selle  herself — how  little  I  have  ventured 
to  expect  the  happiness  that  has  come 
to  me.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  show  myself  w’orthy  of  it. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  presumption  on 
my  part  to  assume  that  mademoiselle  has 
any  such  feeling  for  me  as  I  have  for 
her — indeed  I  know  that  it  is  not  so. 
But  this  I  can  promise  to  her,  and  to 
you  all,  that  if  she  ever  comes  to  repent 
of  her  choice,  it  shall  not  be  through 
any  fault  of  mine.” 

He  looked  a  little  wistfully  at  Jeanne 
as  he  spoke  the  last  words,  but  she  only 
inclined  her  head  slightly,  without  speak¬ 
ing,  and  he  turned,  with  a  half  sigh,  to¬ 
ward  L^on,  who  promptly  grasped  him 
by  the  hand,  thinking  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
and  remarked  felicitously  that  he  had 
always  known  things  would  come  right 
in  the  end,  and  had  said  so,  if  Saint-Luc 
remembered,  at  Fort  Napoleon.  Then, 
murmuring  something  about  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  to  the  stables,  he  slipped 
quietly  away,  and  when  he  was  fairly 
out  in  the  open  air,  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  congratulated  himself  in  that  he  had 
passed  over  an  uncertain  piece  of  ground 
without  making  any  false  steps. 

In  the  drawing-room  an  awkward  pe¬ 
riod  of  silence  supervened.  Saint-Luc 
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liad  said  his  say  ;  Jeanne  did  not  choose 
to  speak  at  all  ;  and  the  Duchess’s 
spirits  were  somewhat  damped  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  younger  people. 

“  I  think  I  will  go  up-stairs  and  rest 
for  a  little,”  she  said,  gathering  up  her 
shawl,  her  book,  and  her  other  belong¬ 
ings  ;  “all  this  excitement  has  tired 
me.  I  shall  find  you  here  when  I  come 
down  again,  no  doubt,”  she  added  to 
Saint-Luc,  who  rose  to  open  the  door 
for  her. 

“  If  mademoiselle  will  put  up  with 
my  company  for  so  long,”  he  answered, 
trying  to  smile. 

Jeanne  had  got  up.  when  he  turned 
round  after  closing  the  door,  and  was 
standing,  with  her  elbow  resting  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  fanning  herself  leisure¬ 
ly  with  one  of  those  dried  palmetto- 
leaves  which  no  Algerian  lady  is  with¬ 
out  during  the  hot  months. 

“  Why  not  ?”  she  asked,  replying  to 
his  last  remark,  although  it  had  not  been 
addressed  to  her.  “  We  shall  have  to 
put  up  with  one  another  now  until  one 
of  us  dies.” 

“  The  prospect  is  not  an  agreeable 
one  to  you,  mademoiselle,  I  fear,”  said 
Saint-Luc,  stung  through  all  his  humil¬ 
ity  by  her  cool  contempt. 

“  Not  very  ;  but  it  does  not  much  sig¬ 
nify.  It  is  unfortunate  for  me  that  I  was 
brought  up  to  think  that  girls  should 
choose  their  own  husbands,  as  they  do 
in  England.  In  my  case  it  has  turned 
out  a  mistake  ;  and  in  truth  I  suppose 
it  is  better  that  every  nation  should  keep 
to  its  own  customs.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
think  that  I  am  altogether  French,  and 
that  our  betrothal  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  You  marry  me  because  you  wish 
to  settle  down,  and  I  marry  you  because 
my  family  desire  it.  There  need  be  no 
question  of  love  between  us.” 

“  Pardon  me,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
love  ;  but  it  is  all  on  one  side.  I  do 
not  complain  of  that ;  but,  mademoi¬ 
selle,  I  love  you  so  dearly  that  I  would 
far  rather  go  away  now,  and  never  see 
you  again,  than  condemn  you  to  a  life 
of  unhappiness.  If,  as  it  seems,  I  can 
inspire  you  with  nothing  but  repug¬ 
nance,  why - ?” 

“  Why  have  I  accepted  you  ?  I 
thought  I  had  already  answered  th.at 
question.  Because  my  family  wish  it. 
For  the  rest,  I  did  not  mean  you  to 


understand  that  you  were  repugnant  to 
me.  I  certainly  do  not  love  you — after 
what  passed  between  us  at  Fort  Napo¬ 
leon  you  must  be  aware  of  that  ;  but  I 
shall  do  my  duty  ;  I  shall  try  to  like 
you,  and — respect  you,  if  I  can.” 

“Be  it  so.  I  do  not  despair.  Love 
begets  love,  they  say,  and  some  day  I  may 
gain  yours.” 

“  Pray,  pray  do  not  expect  that,”  re¬ 
turned  Jeanne,  with  great  earnestness. 

“  It  can  never  be.  I  am  not  submissive, 
and  I  am  not  always  good-tempered,  I  am 
afraid  ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
your  home  comfortable,  if  you  will  not 
talk  about  love.  More  than  that  I  can¬ 
not  do — and  you  cannot  expect  more,” 
she  added,  with  a  touch  of  defiance. 

“  I  am  contented,”  answered  Saint- 
Luc,  looking,  however,  a  little  sad  over 
it. 

The  man’s  excessive  meekness  exas¬ 
perated  Jeanne.  The  color  mounted 
into  her  cheeks,  and  she  tore  off  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  palmetto  fan  and  crushed  it 
between  her  fingers. 

“  I  cannot  in  the  least  understand 
you  !”  she  exclaimed  half  involuntarily. 
“It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  doing  a 
very  foolish  thing  ;  but  I  suppose  you 
must  be  the  best  judge  of  your  own  ac¬ 
tions,  and  at  any  rate  I  have  not  de¬ 
ceived  you.  And  now  I  have  something 
to  say  which  had  better  be  said  at  once 
and  done  with,  for  it  is  about  a  disagree¬ 
able  matter  which  I  do  not  intend  to 
allude  to  again.  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  Leon  has  told  me  about  the  money 
which  he  lost  to  you  at  cards,  and  about 
the  manner  in  which  you  and  he  seem 
to  have  agreed  that  it  should  be  paid.” 

Saint-Luc  looked  vexed.  “  I  wish 
L6on  had  not  spoken  to  you  about  that 
silly  affair,”  he  said.  “  It  was  all  a 
misunderstanding.  There  is  no  real 
debt  at  all ;  but  he  took  an  absurd 
notion  into  his  head  that  he  was  bound 
to  pay  me  an  immense  sum  which  I 
never  had  the  remotest  intention  of  ac¬ 
cepting  from  him  ;  and  he  was  so  ob¬ 
stinate  over  it  that,  to  quiet  him,  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  first  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
that  occurred  to  me.  I  am  sorry  now 
that  I  did  not  happen  to  hit  upon  some 
other  solution,  because,  as  things  have 
turned  out,  it  may  look  to  you  as  if  I 
had  presumed  too  much  upon  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  your  accepting  my  second 
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offer.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  I  assure  you  ;  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  1  never  imagined  that 
any  account  of  the  transaction  would 
reach  your  ears.” 

“  I  should  have  thought  you  must 
have  known  that  Leon  has  no  secrets 
from  me.  But  that  does  not  much  mat¬ 
ter.  In  any  case,  I  must  have  been  told 
before  the  money  could  have  been 
paid.” 

”  I  had  hoped  that,  as  there  need  be 
no  actual  transfer  of  coin,  he  and  I 
would  have  been  able  to  arrange  the 
matter  without  troubling  you  about  it. 
But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  mademoiselle, 

I  did  not  give  much  thought  to  the  de¬ 
tails  ;  as  I  told  you  before,  the  debt  is 
a  purely  imaginary  one.” 

Jeanne  bit  her  lip.  Believing,  as  she 
did,  that  her  present  unlucky  plight  was 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan  laid  by 
Saint-Luc,  it  cost  her  an  effort  to  refrain 
from  openly  charging  him  with  needless 
duplicity.  Nothing  could  justify  his  be¬ 
havior  ;  but  if  he  had  thrown  himself 
upon  her  mercy,  pleading  his  love  for 
her  as.  his  excuse,  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  an  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstance.  As  it  was, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  him. 

“  I  do  not  understand  how  a  debt 
can  be  imaginary,”  she  answered  coldly. 
“If  L6on  lost  the  money  to  'you,  he 
owes  it  to  you,  and  will  pay  it.  Let  us 
treat  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  business, 
if  you  please.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
as  to  what  legal  rights  our  marriage  may 
give  you  over  my  property,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  that  any  one  but  ourselves 
should  know  of  this  unfortunate  busi¬ 
ness.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  have  your 
solemn  assurance  that  you  give  up  all 
claim  to  255,800  francs  of  my  dowry.” 

The  business-like  air  with  which  this 
very  unbusiness-like  demand  was  enun¬ 
ciated  might  have  provoked  Saint-Luc  to 
a  smile  if  he  had  not  been  too  much  hurt 
to  see  the  comical  side  of  the  situation. 

”  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor, 
mademoiselle,  that  it  shall  be  so,”  he 
said  ;  “  and  I  will  bind  myself  by  an 
oath  if  you  feel  any  fear  of  my  robbing 
you.  But,  believe  me,  you  are  attaching 
a  great  deal  too  much  importance  to  a 
stupid  blunder.  Will  you  permit  me  to 
give  you  my  version  of  the  story  ?” 

”  No,  thank  you.  I  have  your  prom- 
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ise  that  you  will  not  oppose  my  handing 
over  the  requisite  sum  to  L6on,  and 
that  is  sufficient.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 
another  word  about  the  matter.” 

“  Very  well.  I  also  should  be  glad  to 
let  the  whole  thing  be  forgotten,  only  I 
fancied  you  were  blaming  me — ” 

”  I  am  blaming  nobody,”  interrupted 
Jeanne,  with  sudden  irritability.  ”  Pray 
do  not  harp  upon  it  ;  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.” 

Saint-Luc  did  not  press  the  point. 
In  spite  of  Jeanne’s  assurances,  he  per¬ 
ceived  plainly  that  he  was  being  con¬ 
demned  unheard  ;  but  he  was  content 
to  waive  his  right  of  self-defence  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  will  which  was  henceforth  to 
be  his  law.  Deliberately,  and  of  his 
own  choice,  he  bowed  his  neck  beneath 
the  yoke,  saying,  with  a  smile — 

”  As  you  please.  I  will  never  say  or 
do  any  thing  that  is  disagreeable  to  you, 
if  I  can  avoid  it,”  and  then  began  to  talk 
about  the  Governor-General’s  ball. 

If  Madame  deTremonville  could  have 
been  present  in  the  spirit — if  she  could 
have  seen  her  silent  partner  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  evening  putting  forth  all  his  conver¬ 
sational  powers  in  the  vain  effort  to  in¬ 
terest  his  indifferent  hearer,  and  Jeanne 
scarcely  so  much  as  pretending  to  listen 
to  him — she  would  have  felt  that  her 
prophetic  sketch  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac’s  married  life  was  justified  be¬ 
fore  the  event,  and  her  respectful  admi¬ 
ration  for  M.  de  Saint-Luc  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  suffered  some  diminution. 
Who,  indeed,  respects  humility  in  this 
world  ?  The  virtue  is  so  rare  a  one  that 
most  people  fail  to  recognize  it  when 
they  see  it,  and  usually  set  it  down  as 
one  of  the  meaner  vices.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Jeanne,  who  ought  per¬ 
haps  to  have  known  better,  was  in  no 
wise  propitiated  by  her  lover’s  submis¬ 
siveness.  She  did  not  understand  that 
it  w'as  an  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness  that  made  Saint-Luc  men¬ 
tally  prostrate  himself  before  her  ;  she 
saw  only  the  ignoble,  crouching  attitude, 
and  trod  him  under  foot  without  com¬ 
punction. 

“  Why  will  you  insist  upon  it  that  I 
am  always  in  the  right  ?”  she  exclaimed 
once,  rather  cruelly.  “  Surely  I  must 
be  wrong  sometimes  ?  Let  us  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  point  upon  which  we  can 
differ,  or  we  shall  never  agree. 
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But  this  was  some  days  later,  after 
Jeanne  had  had  to  put  up  with  a  long 
course  of  unbroken  acquiescence.  Upon 
this  first  afternoon  she  bore  two  hours 
of  Saint-Luc’s  society  without  open 
murmuring,  and  suffered  him  to  depart 
at  last  with  no  w'orse  punishment  than  a 
somewhat  curt  dismissal. 

“  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  and  dress  for 
dinner,”  she  said.  “  I  suppose  you 
will  be  coming  here  every  day  now.  I 
am  always  busy  in  the  morning,  but  after 
three  o’clock  you  will  generally  find  me 
disengaged.  Good-by.” 

Chapter  XIX. 

JEANNE  QUARRELS  WITH  FANCHETTE. 

AND  LfiON  SINGS  THE  MARSEIL¬ 
LAISE.” 

Human  nature,  even  in  its  moods  of 
highest  self-abnegation,  is  still  apt  to  re¬ 
tain  a  sufficient  remnant  of  love  for  self 
to  long  for  the  applause  or  gratitude  of 
fellow-mortals.  Curtius,  when  he  re¬ 
solved  upon  immolating  himself  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism,  arrayed  himself, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  a  suit  of  shin¬ 
ing  armor,  mounted  a  prancing  war- 
horse,  and  disappeared  into  the  gulf 
with  the  eyes  of  the  awe-struck  citizens 
upon  him,  and  their  murmurs  of  mingled 
admiration  and  pity  in  his  ears.  The 
sacrifice  would  have  been  equally  effica¬ 
cious,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  and  the 
chasm  as  permanently  closed,  if  he  had 
walked  quietly  down  to  it,  after  nightfall, 
and  slipped  in,  without  saying  a  word  to 
anybody.  But  he  probably  felt  himself 
entitled  to  a  more  dramatic  ending,  and 
who  shall  blame  him  f  Damon,  waiting 
on  the  scaffold  for  the  tardy  Phintias, 
while  the  headsman  stood  by  his  side 
and  the  last  sands  ran  out  of  the  hour¬ 
glass,  was  a  spectacle  so  sublime  that 
the  tyrant  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  been 
moved  by  it  to  make  one  of  the  silliest 
requests  ever  recorded  in  history  or  fic¬ 
tion.  Had  Damon  risked  his  life  in 
some  commonplace  manner,  such  as 
dragging  his  friend  out  of  a  duck-pond, 
he  w'ould  not  have  been  sublime  at  all, 
and  would,  therefore,  have  been  the 
more  heroic  ;  while,  if  he  had  smilingly 
espoused  a  hideous  heiress  in  order  to 
pay  Phintias’s  gambling  debts,  he  would 
have  accomplished  a  feat  unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of  friendship  or  love. 


There  is  no  sacrifice  so  great  but  that 
gratitude  will  render  it  bearable,  and 
none  too  small  to  be  magnified  into 
a  burden  by  absence  of  recognition. 
Jeanne  de  Mersac,  who  was  about  to 
lay  down  her  life  for  her  brother  in  a 
sense  which,  without  any  figure  of 
speech,  was  far  more  terrible  to  her  than 
death,  could  not  but  feel  it  no  slight 
addition  to  her  unhappiness  that  he 
should  be  precluded  from  appreciating 
her  devotion.  It  was,  of  course,  in¬ 
evitable  that  he  should  be  kept  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  motives  which  had  actuated 
her  in  accepting  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ;  but 
there  was  little  consolation  in  that 
thought  ;  and,  moreover,  Jeanne  could 
have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  wish  that 
he  should  at  least  have  guessed  at  what 
seemed  so  obvious,  were  it  only  that  she 
might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  quiet¬ 
ing  his  fears.  But  he  apparently  felt  no 
anxiety,  and,  at  all  events,  did  not  dis¬ 
play  any.  As  far  as  his  sister  could 
understand  his  feelings,  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  though  not  over¬ 
joyed  at  it,  and  desirous  chiefly  to  avoid 
meeting  Saint  Luc,  or  mentioning  his 
name. 

It  was,  perh.ips,  in  some  degree 
through  Jeanne’s  own  fault  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  coolness  and  estrangement  sprang 
up  at  this  time  between  her  and  her 
brother.  She  informed  him  of  her  en¬ 
gagement  briefly  and  without  comment, 
speaking  in  a  certain  cold,  matter-of-fact 
voice,  the  sound  of  which  was  well 
known  to  LSon,  and  which  had,  from 
his  boyhood  up,  always  hai^the  effect  of 
overawing  him.  He  looked  surprised, 
but  did  not  say  very  much  in  reply  ;  nor 
was  it  until  Jeanne  had  begun  to  talk 
about  something  else  that  he  remarked 
hesitatingly — 

”  I  thought,  after  what  you  said  the 
other  day  about  Saint-Luc — ” 

”  Never  mind  what  I  said  the  other 
day,”  she  interrupted.  “  I  was  in  a 
romantic  mood  the  other  day — I  am  not 
often  in  a  romantic  mood,  am  I  ? — and 
I  daresay  I  talked  a  good  deal  of  non¬ 
sense.  I  told  you  that  I  would  not  mar¬ 
ry  M.  de  Saint-Luc  because  I  did  not 
love  him  ;  but  now  I  think  that  objection 
need  not  stand  in  my  way.  If  I  could 
have  loved  him  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  as  I  cannot,  I  must  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  knowing  that  my  marriage 
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with  him  will  be  a  good  thing  in  other  had  a  hundred  excuses  for  being  out 
ways."  when  he  called,  or  for  leaving  him  soon 

Leon  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  in-  after  his  arrival.  Her  wedding  had  been 
quircd  in  w  hat  ways,  but  he  did  not.  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  beginning  of 
He  contented  himself  with  murmuring  September,  and  the  necessity  for  super¬ 
something  about  Saint -Luc’s  excellent  vising  the  progress  of  her  irosseau 
qualities,  and  almost  immediately  afforded  her  a  pretext  for  constantly  es- 
Jeanne  left  him.  How  far  he  was  aware  caping  to  the  convent  of  El  Biar  or  to 
of  the  true  causes  of  his  sister’s  change  the  school  for  Arab  girls  in  the  town,  to 
of  opinion  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ;  neither  of  which  establishments  were 
probably  he  managed  to  persuade  him-  gentlemen  admitted, 
self  that  his  own  embarrassed  position  L^pon  occasions,  however,  she  was 
w-as  only  one  of  them.  compelled  to  sit  through  a  long  tete-H-tete 

Partly  from  a  long-standing  habit  of  with  her  future  husband,  and  then  that 
acquiescence  in  all  Jeanne’s  decisions,  unlucky  scapegoat  had  a  troublous  time 
partly  because  it  was  so  very  desirable  of  it.  Never  was  man  more  persistent- 
that  she  should  marry  Saint-Luc,  and  ly  snubbed,  more  pitilessly  disdained  ; 
partly  because  he  really  believed  that  and  never  was  unmerited  cruelty  more 
such  a  marriage  would  tend  to  secure  patiently  borne. 

her  own  happiness,  he  refrained  from  When  nature  is  asked  to  carry  a  heav- 
asking  further  questions,  and  dismissed  ier  weight  than  her  strength  is  equal  to, 
the  subject  from  his  mind  with  an  in-  the  habitual  qualities  which  make  up  a 
ward  declaration  that  every  thing  had  human  character  are  apt  to  give  way  in 
happened  for  the  best.  one  place  or  another.  The  generous 

All  this  did  not,  however,  prevent  are  not  always  generous,  nor  the  just 
him  from  feeling  guilty  and  uncomfort-  always  just.  Great  men  have  often 
able  in  his  sister’s  company,  nor  her  stooped  to  mean  actions,  and  good  men 
from  noticing  his  altered  manner,  and  to  heartless  ones,  thereby  sorely  perplex- 
resenting  it  ;  and  as  Jeanne,  for  all  her  ing  their  biographers,  who  seem  to  think 
self-possession,  was  no  adept  at  conceal-  that  inconsistency  requires  some  explan- 
ing  her  displeasure  from  those  whom  ation.  In  the  everlasting  fight  between 
she  loved,  home  soon  became  rather  a  the  good  and  evil  parts  of  our  nature, 
dreary  place  to  the  young  marquis,  who  the  victory,  even  in  the  best  of  us,  can- 
liked  laughter  and  soft  speeches,  and  not  always  be  for  the  right  side, 
pleasant,  smiling  faces  to  welcome  him.  Long  afterward,  Jeanne,  looking  back 
and  who  had  been  so  accustomed  all  his  upon  those  sultry  summer  weeks  during 
life  to  these  agreeable  surroundings  that  which  she  had  stood  with  her  back  to 
he  had  come  to  look  upor  them  almost  the  wall,  fighting  against  despair — look- 
as  his  light.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  ing  back,  and  viewing  men  and  events 
he  absented  himself  as  frequently  and  in  the  changed  light  which  time  had 
for  as  long  periods  as  he  was  able.  thrown  upon  them — knew'  not  which  to 

Thus  Jeanne  found  that  she  must  bear  wonder  at  most,  her  own  unremitting  vir- 
her  burden  in  solitude,  or  in  society  ulence  or  Saint-Luc’s  forbearing  gentle- 
that  was  worse  than  solitude.  M.  de  ness.  She  had  learned  then  to  appreciate 
Eontvielle,  good  man,  had  been  a  little  that  kind,  faithful  heart,  and  could  never 
shocked  by  the  precipitancy  with  which  think  of  the  remorseless  stabs  which  she 
his  philosophical  teaching  had  been  act-  had  inflicted  upon  it  without  an  aching 
ed  upon.  He  would  have  preferred  that  pain  at  her  own.  Even  at  the  time  her 
Jeanne  should  have  consecrated  at  least  conscience  smote  her  occasionally  when 
a  year  to  tears  and  regret  ;  and  though  her  victim  winced  under  her  sharp 
he  was  always  kind  to  her  in  a  fussy,  speeches — for,  after  all,  it  is  but  poor 
rather  troublesome  way,  made  no  fur-  sport  to  attack  one  who  will  not  retaliate 
ther  allusion  to  sentimental  topics.  — but  if  she  relented  at  all,  it  was  only 
The  Duchess,  excited,  talkative,  and  after  his  back  was  turned.  The  sound 
gleeful,  was  a  very  trying  companion  ;  of  his  step  in  the  hall  was  sufficient  to 
and  M.  de  Saint-Luc  was  simply  intol-  chase  away  any  rising  compassion  from 
erable.  To  escape  from  him  now  be-  her  breast. 

came  the  chief  aim  of  Jeanne’s  life.  She  "  C'estplus  fort  que  moi,”  she  said. 
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one  day,  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance 
from  Fanchette,  who  had  overheard  part 
of  a  conversation  between  the  betrothed 
couple,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  us¬ 
ing  an  old  servant’s  privilege  of  speak¬ 
ing  plainly  to  her  mistress  when  so 
minded.  “  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude — 

I  despise  myself  for  being  rude,  but  help 
it  I  cannot.  He  irritates  my  nerves  be¬ 
yond  all  bearing.  I  sit  still  and  listen 
to  him  as  long  as  I  can  ;  I  bite  my 
tongue  to  make  it  keep  silent  ;  and  then 
at  last  he  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
saying  something  that  I  know  will  hurt 
his  feelings  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  must  say 
it  or  die.  ” 

The  old  woman  held  up  her  wrinkled 
hands  in  amazement. 

“  I  do  not  recognize  you,  Jeanne,” 
she  exclaimed.  “  You  to  take  a  delight 
in  hurting  another’s  feelings  ! — it  is  not 
like  you.  And  that  poor  gentleman, 
too,  who  is  so  good — so  generous — ” 

“Generous?”  interrupted  Jeanne, 
with  a  short  laugh.  “  Oh,  if  he  has 
been  generous  to  you,  Fanchette,  you 
have,  of  course,  a  good  reason  for  liking 
him.  He  has  never  given  me  any 
money,  you  see,  so  that  he  has  not  the 
same  claim  upon  my  gratitude.” 

“  He  has  given  you  his  heart,  which 
is  worth  more  than  money,”  cried  the 
old  nurse,  reddening.  “  And  it  is  not 
at  my  age,  and  after  thirty  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  one  family,  that  I  should  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  taking  bribes,  mademoiselle. 
And  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  not  money, 
even  if  they  be  mounted  in  gold.  Never, 
since  I  have  been  in  this  house,  has  any 
gentleman  dared  to  offer  me  a  present, 
except  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  Money, 
indeed  !  I  have  money  of  my  own  in 
the  bank,  as  you  know  very  well  ;  and 
I  could  treat  myself  to  fifty  pairs  of 
spectacles  to-morrow  without  being 
ruined,  if  I  felt  so  inclined.  Decidedly, 
J  eanne,  you  are  losing  your  head  if  you 
believe  that  old  friends  and  honest  folks 
are  capable  of  such  baseness.”  And 
Fanchette  hobbled  off  in  deep  dudgeon. 

Poor  Jeanne  was  like  a  wounded  ani¬ 
mal  ;  her  first  impulse  was  to  turn  upon 
those  who  laid  a  finger  upon  her  hurts, 
and  she  could  not  always  restrain  her¬ 
self  from  yielding  to  it.  Her  temper  at 
this  time  was  certainly  not  angelic  ;  but 
the  worst  that  could  have  been  said  of 
her  has  now  been  said.  No  one,  except 


Saint-Luc,  had  much  cause  to  complain 
of  her  conduct.  Outsiders  remarked  no 
change  in  her,  unless  it  were  a  slight 
increase  of  taciturnity,  nor  was  it  gen¬ 
erally  suspected  that  she  was  otherwise 
than  satisfied  with  her  destiny.  The 
good  sisters  at  the  convent,  in  whose 
cool  parlor  she  spent  a  great  part  of  her 
days,  thought  her  softened  and  improv¬ 
ed  ;  the  little  colony  of  poor  and  sick  peo¬ 
ple  whom  she  visited  as  usual  rejoiced 
in  the  receipt  of  an  increased  bounty, 
and  united  in  shrill  lamentations  over 
the  too  probable  departure  of  their  bene¬ 
factress  ;  the  children  at  the  Arab 
school  lifted  their  little  brown  faces  from 
their  work  and  showed  their  white  teeth 
when  the  beautiful,  tall  lady  over  whosd 
trosseau  they  were  busy  came  in,  bring¬ 
ing  the  bag  of  bonbons  which  they  had 
learnt  to  expect  with  her. 

With  all  these  worthy  people,  who 
were  not  of  her  world,  Jeanne  could  get 
on  well  enough  ;  but  to  receive  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  her  friends,  to  reply  to 
their  inquisitive  questionings  and  parry 
their  amiable  inuendoes,  w'as  less  easy. 

The  story  of  Leon’s  gambling  fiasco 
had  leaked  out,  as  such  stories  will  do, 
and,  in  a  more  or  less  garbled  form,  had 
reached  the  ears  of  nearly  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Of  these,  some  few  were 
content  to  shrug  their  shoulders,  remark 
that  the  young  fellow  was  going  to  the 
devil,  as  they  had  always  said  he  would, 
and  to  greet  Saint-Luc  with  the  additional 
respect  due  to  a  man  of  such  evident 
ability  ;  but  the  majority,  and  especially 
the  old  ladies,  were  not  going  to  let  so 
delicious  a  bit  of  scandal  die  out  without 
examining  into  its  details.  Taking  the 
news  of  Lion’s  heavy  losses  in  con¬ 
junction  with  that  of  his  sister’s  engage¬ 
ment  to  the  winner,  they  were  unani¬ 
mously  of  opinion  that  there  was  more 
in  it  all  than  met  the  eye  ;  and,  further, 
that  the  subject  was  one  which  demand¬ 
ed,  and  would  repay,  careful  sifting. 
Their  congratulatory  visits,  therefore, 
were  marked  by  sundry  hints  and  insin¬ 
uations  which  mystified  the  Duchess 
while  they  greatly  alarmed  Jeanne,  in 
whom  an  incapacity  for  prevarication 
and  a  fine  belief  in  the  wickedness  of 
lying  had  been  implanted  by  her  father, 
much  to  her  subsequent  inconvenience. 

That  the  gossips  would  ere  long  have 
wormed  the  truth  out  of  her  is  beyond  a 
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doubt,  had  not  Saint-Luc  luckily  got 
wind  of  their  suspicions  and  taken 
prompt  measures  to  suppress  them. 
He,  poor  fellow,  had  lived  in  a  society 
which  takes  broad  views  of  morality, 
and  he  had  no  scruple  whatever  in  seek¬ 
ing  out  those  old  ladies,  questioning 
them  as  to  the  information  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  meeting  their  statements  with 
a  categorical  denial.  He  then  went  to  M. 
de  Monceaux,  and  made  use  of  such 
brief  and  pithy  arguments  as  to  con¬ 
vince  that  gentleman  that  his  life  depen¬ 
ded  upon  his  contradiction  of  the  reports 
which  he  admitted  having  had  some 
share  in  spreading.  De  Monceaux 
made  a  wry  face,  but  as  he  was  always 
willing  to  oblige  a  friend  in  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  way,  and,  besides,infinitely  preferred 
eating  his  words  to  being  run  through 
the  body,  he  took  occasion  to  pay  a 
round  of  visits  on  the  following  day, 
and  to  mention,  in  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation,  that  he  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  a  foolish  hoax  in  the  matter  of  young 
de  Mersac’s  supposed  losses — the  stakes 
being,  in  reality,  payable  in  sous  and  not 
in  napoleons,  as  had  been  pretended. 

Amongst  those  who  experienced  a 
natural  feeling  of  disappointment  at  this 
announcement  was  Madame  de  Tremon- 
ville,  whom  de  Monceaux  met  at  her 
door  in  the  act  of  alighting  from  her 
carriage.  She  had  just  returned  from 
the  Campagne  de  Mersac,  whither  she 
had  betaken  herself  primed  with  acid- 
sweet  congratulations,  only  to  be  refused 
admittance,  and  was  consequently  in  no 
mood  to  wish  her  neighbors  well. 

“A  hoax?”  she  repeated  incredu¬ 
lously,  when  de  Monceaux  had  conclud¬ 
ed  his  brief  explanation.  “  That  sounds 
very  improbable.  Why  should  they 
have  wished  to  make  you  think  that 
they  were  playing  for  gold  instead  of 
copper  ?’  ’ 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  was  not  the  only 
one  taken  in,”  replied  de  Monceaux, 
with  ready  mendacity.  “  De  Mersac 
himself  fully  believed  at  the  time  that 
he  was  ruined  ;  and  a  fine  fright  he  had. 
It  was  Saint-Luc  who  contrived  to  de¬ 
ceive  him  about  the  stakes,  and  to  make 
him  suppose  that  he  had  lost  about  four 
hundred  times  as  much  as  he  really  had. 
His  object  was  to  induce  the  young  fel¬ 
low  to  renounce  gambling  by  showing 
him  what  it  might  lead  him  to,  as  the 


Spartans  used  to  exhibit  a  drunken  man 
to  their  sons,  by  way  of  disgusting  them 
with  intemperance.  And  I  understand 
that  he  has  succeeded.” 

”  What  kindness  !  and  what  morality  ! 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  really  becoming  too 
good  for  the  society  of  such  sinners  as 
you  and  1.  And  to  think  that  his  pupil 
has  also  been  mine  ! — with  a  difference. 
For  while  he  has  been  striving  to  wean 
the  poor  little  Marquis  from  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  this  life,  1  have  been  doing  my 
small  best  to  introduce  him  to  them.” 

”  Saint-Luc  has  more  than  once,  in 
my  presence,  warned  young  de  Mersac 
against  the  dangers  of  this  house,”  ob¬ 
served  M.  de  Monceaux,  remembering 
that  he  ow-ed  his  friend  one.  ”  I  fear 
that  you  will  lose  your  pupil,  madame.” 

“  You  think  so?”  returned  Madame 
de  Tremonville,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

“  Stay  and  dine  with  us,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  before  the  evening  is  over 
you  w'ill  have  changed  your  mind.  The 
Marquis  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room  as  punctually  as  the  coffee. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  beginning  to 
find  him  terribly  wearisome,  and  was 
thinking  of  giving  him  his  congi  ;  but 
since  M.  de  Saint-  Luc  'permits  himself 
to  caution  people  against  visiting  me,  1 
shall  let  him  see  that  my  friends  come 
here  when  1  please,  and  as  often  as  I 
please.” 

“Non  vides  quanto  moveas  periclo 
Pyrrh'e,  Gaetulse  catulos  lexnse  ?” 

murmured  de  Monceaux,  as  he  follow-ed 
the  little  lady  into  the  hall.  He  added 
aloud,  “  Madame,  no  one  knows  better 
than  I  do  that  you  are  irresistible,  but 
is  it  worth  while  to  waste  your  time  in 
making  a  slave  of  a  raw  lad  ?  I  can  an¬ 
swer  for  one  full-grown  man  who  re¬ 
quires  no  persuasion  to  cast  himself  at 
your  feet,  and  who — ” 

“  It  will  be  worth  while  if  it  amuses 
me,”  interrupted  Madame  de  Tr6mon- 
ville,  disregarding  this  flattering  avowal. 
But  she  meant  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  if  it  annoyed  Saint-Luc. 

M.  de  Monceaux  cared  very  little 
whether  Leon  were  subjugated  or  no  ; 
but  he  liked  a  good  dinner,  and  knew 
that  Madame  de  Tremonville  had  a  chef 
(passing  rich  upon  thirty  pounds  a  year) 
whom  many  a  London  club  might  have 
envied.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  more 
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than  likely  that  a  game  of  baccarat  would 
be  proposed  before  the  evening  was  at 
an  end,  and  baccarat  was  a  form  of 
gambling  which  usually  brought  him 
luck. 

As  the  dinner-hour  drew  near,  three 
young  officers,  evidently  habitu/s  of  the 
house,  entered  ;  and  shortly  afterward 
the  whole  party  sat  down  to  table,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  M.  de  Tr6monville,  who 
had  not  yet  returned  from  his  bureau, 

“  My  husband  is  very  busy  just  now,” 
the  lady  of  the  house  remarked  casually, 
as  she  finished  her  soup.  “  One  can 
never  tell  at  what  hour  he  may  come  in. 
For  the  last  three  days  he  has  been  per¬ 
petually  receiving  and  sending  off  tele¬ 
grams.  By-the-by,  messieurs,  I  hope 
you  are  all  fond  of  Rhine  wine,  for  I 
think  you  will  drink  very  little  else  this 
autumn.” 

”  Bah  !  there  will  be  no  war,”  said 
one  of  the  officers. 

”  And  why  not,  pray  ?”  asked  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Tr^monville,  smiling  in  the  su¬ 
perior  fashion  of  one  behind  the  scenes. 

“  Firstly,  because  I  have  no  luck  ; 
secondly,  because  the  Prussians  are  not 
ready  ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  declare  war  without  a  pretext. 
Besides,  the  Emperor  is  growing  old, 
and  the  Mexican  affair  has  damped  his 
ardor  for  glory.  We  have  already  in¬ 
flicted  a  humiliation  upon  the  Prussians 
by  making  them  withdraw  their  Prince 
Leopold,  and,  for  my  part,  I  scarcely 
see  what  more  we  should  gain  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign.” 

“  Prestige,  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,”  answered  M.  de  Monceaux, 
holding  up  his  wine  to  the  glow  of  the 
sunset. 

“The  revenge  of  Sadowa,”  said  an¬ 
other. 

“  And  of  Nikolsburg,”  added  a  third. 

“  You  none  of  you  understand  the  sit¬ 
uation,”  said  Madame  de  Tr^monville. 
“  If  the  Emperor  declares  war,  it  will 
not  be  for  the  sake  of  glory  or  prestige 
— France  has  enough  of  both — nor  to 
revenge  fancied  slights,  nor  even  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  eastern  frontier — though  that 
may  become  a  political  necessity — but 
to  insure  peace.  The  Empire  is  peace  ; 
the  country  desires  p)eace.  We  shall 
have  it ;  but  to  obtain  it  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  pass  through  a  short 
struggle.  When  our  victorious  armies  en¬ 


ter  Berlin,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  will 
be  assured  for  the  next  half-century,” 

Madame  de  Tr6monville  was  as  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  history  of  past  campaigns  as 
she  was  of  politics  and  of  the  art  of 
war  ;  but  she  was  not  more  ignorant 
than  the  newspaper  writers  from  whom 
she  derived  her  information,  such  as  it 
was  ;  and,  in  common  with  the  immense 
majority  of  her  compatriots,  she  had  a 
blind  confidence  in  the  reigning  dynasty. 

“  As  for  a  pretext,”  she  resumed,  “  that 
is  easily  found  ;  and  if  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  one,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
going  to  w’ar  without  any.  War  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  we  must  take  advantage 
of  the  first  favorable  moment  to  declare 
it.” 

“  Ah,  there  is  the  question,”  remark¬ 
ed  the  officer  who  had  spoken  first. 
“  Is  the  present  moment  a  favorable 
one  for  us  ?” 

Madame  de  Tremonville  turned  upon 
him  with  sovereign  contempt.  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Marcy,”  said  she,  “  do  you 
take  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  for  an 
imbecile  ?  Is  it  likely  that  he  would 
declare  war  if  he  were  not  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess  ?” 

"War  is  not  yet  declared,”  said  de 
Monceaux  ;  ”  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
a  little  of  M.  de  Marcy’s  opinion.  I 
think  the  Government  will  be  satisfied 
with  having  given  King  William  a  slap 
in  the  face,  and  will  go  no  further.  I 
believe  we  are  a  match  for  the  Prus¬ 
sians  ;  but  they  are  good  soldiers,  and 
Berlin  is  a  long  way  from  Paris,  and  we 
have  no  allies.” 

“No  allies  ?”  cried  Madame  de  Tr6- 
monville.  “  Wait  a  little.  I  know  from 
a  sure  source  that  Austria  will  join  us  as 
soon  as  the  first  shot  is  fired.  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg,  who  can  put  some  80,000 
men  into  the  field  between  them,  must 
follow  suit.  In  this  way  Prussia,  with 
an  army  of  something  like  700,000  men, 
including  the  reserves,  will  be  hemmed 
in  by  forces  amounting  in  all  to  1,600,- 
000  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  she  will  be  out¬ 
numbered  in  the  proportion  of  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  two  to  one.  If  you 
think  that  is  not  enough  to  put  King 
William  back  in  his  place,  I  will  throw 
you  in  Hanover,  who  has  been  awaiting 
her  opportunity  for  four  years  past.” 

These  imposing  figures  did  not  fail  to 
produce  their  effect  upon  the  company. 
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no  member  of  which  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  his  own  to  verify  or  dis¬ 
pute  them  ;  and  Madame  de  Tr^mon- 
ville,  having  secured  the  respectful  at¬ 
tention  of  her  audience,  went  on  to 
expatiate  upon  the  probable  future  policy 
of  the  conquering  Emperor.  With  her 
enemies  crushed,  with  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  assured,  with  religion 
freed  from  disturbing  influences,  and 
the  machinations  of  disaffected  plotters 
rendered  abortive  by  the  contentment 
of  the  nation,  France  would  be  at  liberty 
to  devote  herself  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
destiny — that  of  leading  the  world  in 
the  path  of  civilization.  The  standing 
army  might  be  reduced,  taxation  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  a  new  era  of  government, 
combining  the  blessings  of  constitutional 
freedom  with  those  of  order  and  disci¬ 
pline,  inaugurated.  Under  the  benevo¬ 
lent  sway  of  a  dynasty  secure  alike 
against  aggression  abroad  and  treason  at 
home,  industry  would  take  a  fresh  start, 
science  would  be  encouraged,  the  arts 
fostered,  and,  lastly,  a  Court  would 
gather  at  the  Tuileries  which  for  bril¬ 
liancy,  refinement,  and  elegance  would 
surpass  any  known  to  history  or  tradi¬ 
tion.  Madame  de  Tremonville  waxed 
so  enthusiastic  over  this  portion  of  her 
subject  that  she  pursued  it  without  inter¬ 
mission  until  dinner  was  at  an  end,  and 
carried  it  with  her  into  the  drawing-room 
afterward.  She  was  predicting  the  sp- 
pedy  advent  of  a  somewhat  equivocal 
millennium  when  the  entrance  of  L6on 
diverted  her  thoughts  into  another 
channel,  and  recalled  her  to  actual¬ 
ities. 

“  How  late  you  are  !”  she  cried,  greet¬ 
ing  the  infatuated  youth  with  a  reproach¬ 
ful  look  which  set  his  silly  heart  beating. 

”  On  the  contrary,  madame,  I  am  ten 
minutes  before  my  usual  time,”  he  an¬ 
swered  innocently. 

“  But  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
late  !  Do  you  not  know,  M.  de  Mersac, 
that  a  well-bred  man  never  contradicts 
a  lady  ?  You  are  unpardonably  rude 
this  evening.” 

“  Madame,  I  apologize  most  humbly.  ” 

”  On  your  knees,  then,  or  I  will  not 
forgive  you.” 

The  young  idiot  actually  plumped 
down  upon  his  knees  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  Madame  de  Tremonville, 
darting  a  mischievous  glance  over  her 


shoulder  at  de  Monceaux,  gravely  ac¬ 
corded  the  desired  pardon. 

“  But  we  must  have  no  disloyal  sub¬ 
jects  here  this  evening,”  she  added. 
“When  you  came  in,  M.  le  Marquis, 
we  were  discussing  the  prospects  of  war. 
At  such  a  time  as  this  you  must  waive 
considerations  of  party,  and  cry  ‘  Fivg 
r Emperor,'  or  we  shall  send  you  home 
again.” 

“  Madame  ! - ” 

”  Do  as  I  command  you,  or  retire. 
Our  patriotism  will  be  content  with  noth¬ 
ing  less.” 

r  ”  Vive  r  Empereur  !" 

in  such  lugubrious  accents  that  there 

was  a  general  outburst  of  laughter. 

”  Bravo  !”  cried  Madame  de  Tremon¬ 
ville,  patting  him  approvingly  on  the 
shoulder.  You  have  said  your  lesson 
well,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward. 
I  will  sing  to  you,  and  you  shall  turn 
over  my  music  for  me.” 

What  fascination  was  there  about  this 
vulgar  little  woman  that  could  Induce 
L^on,  who,  after  all,  was  a  gentleman, 
though  a  foolish  one,  to  parade  his  sub¬ 
jection  to  her  in  so  public  a  fashion  ? 
There  is  no  answer  to  such  questions  ; 
but  the  phenomena  which  suggest  them 
may  be  witnessed  any  day  nearer  home 
than  Algeria.  The  young  marquis  was 
not  the  first  man  who,  falling  a  victim 
to  the  enchantments  of  this  Circe,  had 
been  forced  by  her  to  exhibit  himself  to 
the  world  in  a  shape  half  melancholy, 
half  contemptible.  It  soothed  her  self- 
love  to  see  her  admirers  grovelling  be¬ 
fore  her  ;  and  on  this  particular  even¬ 
ing,  the  boast  which  she  had  made  to 
de  Monceaux  caused  her  to  be  more 
capricious  and  imperious  than  usual. 
She  made  L6on  fetch  and  carry  for  her 
like  a  dog  ;  she  bullied  and  petted  him 
by  turns  ;  and  to  show  his  perfect  do¬ 
cility,  ordered  him  first  to  sing  ”  Par- 
tant  pour  la  Syrie,”  which  he  did  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  and  then  to  read  aloud 
a  newspaper  article  in  which  a  lively  his¬ 
torical  parallel  was  drawn  between  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  and  Rip  Van  Win¬ 
kle. 

It  was  an  exhibition  of  much  the 
same  nature  as  may  be  seen  in  any  trav¬ 
elling  menagerie.  An  elephant  balanc¬ 
ing  his  unwieldy  body  upon  an  inverted 
tub,  firing  a  pistol  with  his  trunk,  and 
raising  himself  clumsily  upon  his  hind 
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legs  is  not  a  beautiful,  an  imposing,  or 
even  a  comical  spectacle  ;  but  there  are 
people  who  think  such  sights  worth  pay¬ 
ing  for,  and  de  Monceaux  was  very  well 
amused  by  Lion’s  performance,  though 
the  other  young  men,  who  all  this  time 
were  left  to  entertain  one  another, 
thought  it  a  trifle  tedious. 

A  diversion  was  at  length  created  by 
the  appearance  of  M.  de  Tremonville, 
who  walked  into  the  room  looking  tired 
and  harassed,  and  with  no  trace  of  ,his 
customary  smiling,  official  sleekness 
about  him. 

“  Messieurs,”  said  he,  taking  off  his 
spectacles  and  rubbing  them  slowly  with 
his  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  “  I  bring 
you  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war.” 

A  volley  of  exclamations  and  ques¬ 
tions  greeted  this  announcement. 
Everybody  began  to  speak  at  once. 
When  had  the  news  arrived  ?  Was  it 
certainly  true  ?  Had  France  or  Prussia 
declared  war  ?  What  was  the  cause  as¬ 
signed  ?— and  so  forth.  When  M.  de 
Tremonville  could  get  a  hearing,  he 
satisfied  the  impatience  of  his  question¬ 
ers  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  had  received  a  telegram 
announcing  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
having  refused  to  give  audience  to  M. 
Benedetti,  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  broken  off, 
and  that  an  aide-de-camp  was  now  on 
his  way  to  Berlin  with  the  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  war.  The  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
were  under  orders  to  proceed  immediate¬ 
ly  to  France,  and  other  regiments  were 
to  follow  as  soon  as  transports  could  be 
got  ready  to  embark  them.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  himself  was  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  corps,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  leave  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
It  was  said  that  the  Emperor  would  as¬ 
sume  the  command-in -chief  in  person. 
M.  de  Tremonville  communicated  all 
this  intelligence  soberly,  almost  dolo¬ 
rously,  for  the  turn  that  affairs  had  taken 
inspired  him  with  some  anxiety.  He 
was  not  a  specially  far-sighted  man,  but 


he  had  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interests, 
and  he  perceived  that,  whatever  brilliant 
prospects  an  appeal  to  arms  might  hold 
out  to  military  men,  it  could  offer  none 
whatever.to  bureaucrats.  To  the  latter 
class  victory"  would  bring  no  advance¬ 
ment,  whereas  a  disaster,  which  would 
undoubtedly  hurl  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
from  his  throne,  would  only  too  certain¬ 
ly  sweep  away  a  large  proportion  of  his 
civilian  employes  with  him.  “  C'estfd- 
cheux”  murmured  M.  de  Tremonville, 
in  conclusion,  as  he  rubbed  his  spec¬ 
tacles. 

But  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him 
— least  of  all  his  wife.  That  patriotic 
lady  had  seated  herself  before  the  piano, 
and  now,  after  striking  a  few  stirring 
chords,  broke  forth  into  the^irst  words 
of  the  Marseillaise.  Her  shrill  voice 
rang  through  the  house — 

“  Allons,  enfants  dc  la  patrie, 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive  !” 

“  Join,  all  of  you,  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,”  she  cried  ;  and  her  enthusiasm 
gained  the  company.  They  ranged 
themselves  in  a  group  behind  her,  and 
presently  the  ears  of  the  passers-by 
on  the  high-road  caught  the  first  sound 
of  a  chorus  which  was  soon  to  become 
very  familiar  to  them — 

"  Aux  armes,  citoyens  ! 

Formez  vos  bataillons.” 

L^on,  to  whom  this  revolutionary 
song  was  anathema — M.  de  Monceaux, 
who  was  past  the  age  for  enthusiasm — 
Madame  de  Tremonville,  who  in  her 
heart  cared  for  neither  dynasty,  nor 
country,  nor  any  person  or  thing  except 
herself,  all  forgot  themselves  in  a  sud¬ 
den  access  of  exaltation,  and  sang  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  tremendous  shout  of 
‘  ‘  Vive  la  France  !' ' 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Trdmonville,  un¬ 
moved  in  the  midst  of  all  this  excite¬ 
ment,  continued  to  rub  his  spectacles  in 
the  corner  where  he  was  seated  apart, 
murmuring,  “  C’estfdchcux.” — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY. 


A  FEW  months  ago  we  considered  in 
these  pages  the  influence  of  bodily  ill¬ 
ness  as  a  mental  stimulant,  or  rather  (as 
perhaps  we  might  have  named  the  article 


but  for  the  undue  length  of  such  a  title) 
the  abnormal  activity  sometimes  evinced 
by  the.mind  at  seasons  of  great  bodily 
prostration  or  disturbance.  We  propose 
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now  to  consider  the  somewhat  more 
familiar,  but  not  less  instructive  pheno¬ 
menon,  the  strange  influence  of  the 
mind  on  the  body.  There  are  few  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  mental  physiology  more 
surprising  when  rightly  understood,  few 
pehaps  more  suggestive,  than  this,  that 
ideas  conceived  in  the  mind — that  is, 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing,  the 
results  of  processes  taking  place  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain — should  influ¬ 
ence  not  only  voluntary  but  involuntary 
bodily  processes,  nay,  not  |only  respira¬ 
tion,  circulation,  and  so  forth,  but  the 
various  processes  of  secretion  on  which 
the  nutrition  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  depends.  There  is  no  novelty,  of 
course,  in  the  recognition  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  though  we  venture  to  express 
the  belief  that  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  may  read  this  article  will 
find  considerable  novelty  in  some  of  the 
evidence  we  shall  adduce.  But  the  fact 
that  the  relations  here  considered  have 
long  been  recognized  by  physicians  and 
students  of  mental  physiology,  does  not 
detract  from  the  interest  of  the  problem 
presented  by  these  relations.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  as  yet  they  have  not 
been  in  the  least  degree  explained.  Yet 
the  problem  is  not  one  which  appears  at 
a  first  view  so  hopelessly  beyond  all  our 
attempts  at  solution,  as  some  which  are 
connected  with  mental  and  corporeal 
matters.  We  can  understand,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  student  of  mental  physi¬ 
ology  should  at  present  turn  hopelessly 
from  the  attempt  to  explain  how  thought 
should  in  any  way  depend  on  changes  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  again, 
from  the  task  of  attempting  to  determine 
how,  by  any  process  of  evolution,  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  should 
have  been  developed  from  cerebral 
changes  which  in  their  simpler  form  ap- 
7)ear  to  result  in  automatic  movements. 
But  we  have  no  such  seemingly  hopeless 
problem  in  the  subject  now  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  For  in  reality  it  amounts  sim¬ 
ply  to  the  question  how  or  why  certain 
changes  in  one  part  of  the  body  lead  to 
changes  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  distinctions  between  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter,  between  thought  and  cerebral  activ¬ 
ity,  are  not  here  involved.  A  problem 
apparently  physical,  and  physical  only, 
is  submitted  to  our  investigation.  Yet 
hitherto  the  solution  of  this  jn-oblem  has 


not  been  attained  ;  nor  indeed  does 
there  seem  at  present  to  be  good  reason 
for  regarding  it  as  attainable. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  certain  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on 
bodily  functions.  The  subject  is  special¬ 
ly  suited  for  the  use  of  the  inductive 
method.  Indeed,  the  chief  difficulty  we 
are  likely  to  find  in  the  application  of 
this  method  resides  in  the  probability 
that  our  space  will  be  too  limited  to 
afford  room  even  for  a  single  instance 
of  each  class  of  illustrative  cases. 

By  a  coincidence  it  so  chances  that 
the  great  modern  advocate  of  the  induc¬ 
tive  method  of  research — Francis  Bacon 
— supplies  a  very  effective  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  influence  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  on  external  growths  which  seem  to 
have  their  origin  in  deficient  vitality  of 
certain  parts  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  body — as  warts,  wens,  and  the  like. 
Bacon  did  not,  however,  treat  the  evi¬ 
dence  afforded  in  his  own  case  with  the 
acumen  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  inductive  philosopher.  “  I  had 
from  my  childhood,”  he  says,  ”  a  wart 
upon  one  of  my  fingers ;  afterward, 
when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  be¬ 
ing  then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon  both 
my  hands  a  number  of  warts,  at  the  least 
an  hundred  in  a  month’s  space.  The 
English  ambassador’s  lady,  who  was  a 
woman  far  from  superstition”  (a  state¬ 
ment  which  must  be  taken  cum  gram), 
“told  me  one  day  she  would  help  me 
away  with  my  warts  ;  whereupon  she 
got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and 
rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat 
side  ;  and  amongst  the  rest  that  wart 
which  I  had  from  my  childhood  ;  then 
she  nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with  the 
fat  toward  the  sun,  upon  a  post  of  her 
chamber  window,  which  was  to  the 
south.  The  success  was  that  within  five 
weeks’  space  all  the  warts  were  quite 
away,  and  that  w-art  which  I  had  so  long 
endured  for  company.  But  at  the  rest 
I  did  little  marvel  because  they  came  in 
a  short  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a 
short  time  again  ;  but  the  going  away 
of  that  which  had  stayed  so  long  doth 
yet  stick  with  me.” 

Bacon  considered  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  to  have  been  due  to  some  sym¬ 
pathy  which  he  supposed  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  lard  and  the  warts  after  they 
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had  once  been  in  contact.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  understand  how  so  absurd 
an  explanation  could  even  for  a  moment 
have  been  entertained  by  Bacon — not 
when,  as  a  mere  boy,  the  experiment 
was  successfully  tried  upon  him,  but  in 
after  years,  when  he  had  learned  to 
study  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  servant  who  places  a  poker  across 
the  top  bar  of  the  grate,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  some  occult  way  the  fire 
will  be  made  to  burn  more  actively 
through  this  arrangement,  adducing  this 
or  that  case  in  which  a  fire  so  treated 
did  burn  up  as  sufficient  proof  that  the 
method  is  infallible,  does  not  seem  to 
reason  (if  one  can  call  such  a  mental 
process  reasoning)  more  absurdly  than 
Bacon  did  when  the  experiment  which 
so  "  stuck  with  him”  satisfied  him  that 
the  drying  of  grease  which  had  once 
touched  his  warts  could  cause  the  warts 
themselves  to  disappear,  though  the  skin 
was  hung  up  in  one  place  while  he  and 
his  warts  were  in  other  places,  and  no 
contact  remained  l>etween  the  warts  and 
the  skin  of  lard.  If  the  idea  of  some 
occult  sympathy  between  the  fat  and 
the  warts  could  really  arise  in  a  mind 
“  far  from  superstition,”  one  would 
suppose  it  must  have  occurred  to  Bacon 
that  the  justice  of  this  idea  could  be 
very  readily  put  to  the  test.  He  had 
only  to  apply  a  skin  of  lard  to  some 
one's  warts,  and  then  submit  the  skin  to 
a  variety  of  more  active  processes  than 
mere  sun-drying,  inquiring  whether  the 
warty  person  found  sudden  relief,  sud¬ 
den  pain,  or  any  effect  whatever,  when 
the  nature  of  such  experiments  was  kept 
concealed  from  the  said  patient.  One 
can  understand  that  those  who  were  not 
far  from  superstition  might  imagine  the 
experiment  to  be  really  rendered  effec¬ 
tive  by  charms,  prayers,  and  incanta¬ 
tions,  or  by  some  mystical  ceremonies 
or  other  which  were  not  disclosed  to  the 
patient.  We  know  that  in  Bacon’s  time, 
and  to  a  far  later  date,  the  efficiency  of 
such  magic  devices  was  believed  in  by 
many  who  called  themselves  philoso¬ 
phers.  To  this  day  there  are  many  who 
are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  such 
beliefs.  But  Bacon  regarded  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  cure  as  purely  natural,  though, 
as  one  w'ould  suppose,  the  evidence 
against  such  a  view  should  have  appear¬ 
ed  insurmountable  to  a  man  of  his  rea¬ 


soning  power.  We  must,  however,  re¬ 
member  that  in  his  day  it  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  almost,  if  not  quite  as  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  imagination 
could  affect  a  part  of  the  body,  as  that 
some  secret  sympathy  might  exist  be¬ 
tween  a  part  of  the  body  and  some  sub¬ 
stance  which  had  touched  it.  Many 
readers  will  remember  that  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  in  a  work  published  as  late  as 
1658,  discusses  gravely  the  influence 
produced  on  a  badly  wounded  hand  by 
bathing  a  garter,  which  had  been  stained 
with  the  blood,  in  a  basin  of  water 
wherein  a  certain  powder  had  been  dis¬ 
solved.  ”  As  soon  as  the  bloody  garter 
was  put  within  the  bason,”  the  wounded 
man  ”  started  suddenly  as  if  he  had 
found  some  strange  alteration  in  him¬ 
self.”  ”  I  asked  him  what  he  ailed?” 
proceeds  the  narrator.  “  ‘  I  know  not 
what  ailes  me,  but  I  find  that  I  feele  no 
more  pain.  Methinks  that  a  pleasing 
kind  of  freshnesse,  as  it  were  a  wet  cold 
napkin,  did  spread  over  my  hand,  which 
had  taken  away  the  inflammation  that 
tormented  me  before.  ’  I  replied,  ‘  since 
then  that  you  feel  already  so  good  effect 
of  my  medicaments,  I  advise  you  to  cast 
away  all  your  plaisters  ;  only  keep  the 
wound  clean,  and  in  a  moderate  temper 
betwixt  heat  and  cold.’  This  was  pres¬ 
ently  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  and  a  little  after  to  the  King,  who 
were  both  very  curious  to  know  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  businesse,  which  was” 
(the  story  is  not  so  distinct  here  as  could 
be  wished),  ”  that  after  dinner  I  took  the 
garter  out  of  the  water,  and  put  it  to  dry 
before  a  good  fire.  It  was  scarce  dry,  but 
Mr.  Howell’s  servant  came  running,  that 
his  master  felt  as  much  burning  as  ever 
he  had  done,  if  not  more,  for  the  heat 
w'as  such  as  if  his  hand  were  ’twixt  coles 
of  fire.  I  answered,  although  that  had 
happened  at  present,  yet  he  should  find 
ease  in  a  short  time  ;  for  I  knew  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  new  accident,  and  would 
provide  accordingly  ;  for  his  master 
should  be  free  from  that  inflammation,  it 
may  be,  before  he  could  possibly  return 
to  him  ;  but  in  case  he  found  no  ease, 
I  wished  him  to  come  presently  back 
again  ;  if  not,  he  might  forbear  coming. 
Thereupon  he  went ;  and  at  the  instant 
I  did  put  again  the  garter  into  the 
water  :  thereupon  he  found  his  master 
without  any  pain  at  all.  To  be  brief. 
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there  was  no  sense  of  pain  afterward  ; 
but  within  five  or  six  days  the  wounds 
were  cicatrized,  and  entirely  healed.” 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  speaking  of  such 
stories  as  these,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  possibly  the  cure  may  have  resulted 
from  the  care  with  which  the  wound  was 
in  the  first  place  washed.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby’s  account  does  not  countenance 
this  explanation.  Nor,  if  one  could 
accept  it  as  it  stands,  could  one 
adopt  the  idea  that  the  imagination 
of  the  patient  produced  the  changes 
of  feeling  described.  For  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  the  patient  felt  relief  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  that  the  garter  had  been 
placed  in  the  basin  of  water ;  that 
the  pain  returned  when  the  ”  chirur- 
geon”  in  another  house  had  dried  the 
garter,  and  that  the  pain  disappeared 
before  the  return  of  the  messenger  who 
carried  back  the  promise  of  relief.  If 
such  stories  as  these  were  current  in 
Bacon’s  time,  and  were  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  his  explanation  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  his  warts,  confirmed  as  it  seem¬ 
ed  by  what  he  knew  of  the  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  may  have  seemed  to  him  as 
philosophical  as  to  us  it  appears  ab¬ 
surd. 

So  the  faith,  which  prevailed  for  many 
years  after  Bacon’s  time,  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  Royal  Touch  must  be  regarded 
as  based  to  some  degree  on  evidence, 
though  the  evidence  was  misunderstood. 
In  days  when  many  believed  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,  it  was 
natural  that  in  the  first  place  the  imagi¬ 
nations  of  "those  folks  of  feeble  vitality 
and  often  of  deficent  mental  power,  who 
were  brought  to  kings  to  be  touched, 
should  be  so  far  affected  as  to  cause 
such  bodily  changes  as  we  now  know  to 
be  produced  by  a  strongly  excited  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  that  in  the  second  place  the 
persons  thus  cured  and  those  who  heard 
of  such  cures  should  attribute  the  effect 
to  the  virtue  of  the  kingly  touch,  not  to 
the  influence  of  mere  mental  processes. 
Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Influence  of  the  Mind 
on  the  Body,  quotes  a  singular  passage 
from  a  book  by  Browne  of  Norwich, 
surgeon  to  King  Charles  II. — a  book 
rejoicing  in  the  title  Adenochoiradelogia  ; 
or,  a  Treatise  of  Glandules,  and  the 
Royal  Gift  of  Healing  them.  "  A  Non¬ 
conformist  child,  in  Norfolk,”  says 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4 


Browne,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
“  being  troubled  with  scrofulous  swell¬ 
ings,  the  late  deceased  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  of  Norwich,  being  consulted 
about  the  same,  his  Majesty  being  then 
at  Breda  or  Bruges,  he  advised  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  child  to  have  it  carried  over 
to  the  king  (his  own  method  being  used 
ineffectually);  the  father  seemed  very 
strange  at  his  advice,  and  utterly  denied 
it,  saying  the  touch  of  the  king  was  of 
no  greater  efficacy  than  any  other  man’s. 
The  mother  of  the  child,  adhering  to 
the  doctor’s  advice,  studied  all  imagin¬ 
able  means  to  have  it  over,  and  at  last 
prevailed  with  the  husband  to  let  it 
change  the  air  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ;  this  being  granted,  the  friends 
of  the  child  that  went  with  it,  unknown 
to  the  father,  carried  it  to  Breda,  where 
the  king  touched  it,  and  she  returned 
home  perfectly  healed.  ”  The  worthy 
doctor  is  careful  that  the  moral  of  the 
story  should  not  be  overlooked.  ”  The 
child  being  come  to  its  father’s  house, 
and  he  finding  so  great  an  alteration, 
inquires  how  his  daughter  arrived  at 
this  health.  The  friends  thereof  assured 
him,  that  if  he  would  not  be  angry  with 
them  they  would  relate  the  whole  truth  ; 
they  having  his  promise  for  the  same, 
assured  him  they  had  the  child  to  be 
touched  at  Breda,  whereby  they  appar¬ 
ently  let  him  see  the  great  benefit  his 
child  had  received  thereby.  Hereupon 
the  father  became  so  amazed  that  he 
threw  off  his  Nonconformity,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thanks  in  this  manner : 
‘  Farewell  to  all  dissenters,  and  to  all 
nonconformists  ;  if  God  can  put  so 
much  virtue  into  the  king’s  hand  as  to 
heal  my  child.  I’ll  serve  that  God  and 
that  king  so  long  as  I  live,  with  all 
thankfulness.’  ”  It  was  found  later 
that  Hanoverian  kings  had  the  same 
power  as  the  Stuart,  even  as  old  Au¬ 
brey  had  noted  of  the  Yorkist  and  Lan¬ 
castrian  kings.  ”  The  curing  of  the 
King’s  Evil,”  he  said,  “by  the  touch 
of  the  king,  does  much  puzzle  our  phil¬ 
osophers,  for  whether  our  kings  were 
of  the  house  of  York  or  Lancaster,  it 
did  the  cure  for  the  most  part.”  .\nd 
so  no  doubt  it  would  if  the  patient  had 
been  touched  by  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Bedchamber,  or  by  the  valet  of 
such  a  one,  or,  in  fine,  by  Tom  Noakes 
or  John  Styles,  so  only  that  the  patient 
.  31 
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was  fully  persuaded  he  had  been  touch* 
ed  by  the  rightful  monarch. 

Another  “  royal  personage”  succeed¬ 
ed  (by  a  coincidence  singular  enough, 
at  the  same  place,  Breda)  in  curing  a 
number  of  men  of  a  much  more  active 
disorder,  though  in  this  case  the  imagi¬ 
nation  was  aided  chiefly  by  the  ideas 
suggested  by  medicine  bottles  of  ortho¬ 
dox  shape,  not  solely  by  faith  in  royal 
blood.  During  the  siege  of  Breda  in 
1625,  many  soldiers  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange’s  army  were  prostrate  with  scur¬ 
vy.  The  mortality  was  serious,  the 
patients  having  altogether  lost  heart. 
”  This,”  says  Ur.  Frederic  van  der  Mye, 
who  was  present,  ‘ '  was  the  most  terrible 
circumstance  of  all,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
variety  of  misery ;  hence  proceeded 
fluxes,  dropsies,  and  every  species  of 
distress  (pmtu  chaos  morborum\  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  great  mortality.”  At  length 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sent  word  to  the 
sufferers  that  they  should  soon  be  reliev¬ 
ed,  and  provided  with  medicines  pro¬ 
nounced  by  doctors  to  be  wonderfully 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  scurvy. 
”  Three  small  phials  of  medicine  were 
given  to  each  physician,  not  enough  for 
the  recovery  of  two  patients.  It  was 
publicly  given  out  that  three  or  four 
drops  were  sufficient  to  impart  a  healing 
virtue  to  a  gallon  of  liquor.”  “  VVe 
now,”  says  Van  der  Mye,  “  displayed 
our  wonder-working  balsams,  nor  were 
even  the  commanders  let  into  the  secret 
of  the  cheat  put  upon  the  soldiers. 
'I'hey  flocked  in  crowds  about  us,  every 
one  soliciting  that  part  might  be  reserv¬ 
ed  for  their  use.  Cheerfulness  again  ap- 
p>ears  in  ev^ry  countenance,  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  faith  prevails  in  the  sovereign 
virtue  of  the  remedy.  .  .  .  The  effect  of 
the  delusion  was  really  astonishing  :  for 
many  quickly  and  perfectly  [recovered. 
Such  as  had  not  moved  their  limbs  for 
a  month  before  were  seen  walking  the 
streets  sound,  upright,  and  in  perfect 
health.  They  boasted  of  their  cure  by 
the  Prince’s  remedy.  .  .  .  Many  who 
declared  that  they  had  been  rendered 
worse  by  all  former  remedies,  recovered 
in  a  few  days,  to  their  inexpressible  joy, 
and  the  no  less  general  surprise,  by 
taking  (almost  by  their  having  brought 
to  them)  what  we  affirmed  to  be  their 
gracious  Prince' s  cure."  We  may  add 
that  on  another  occasion  widespread 


scurvy  was  suddenly  cured  in  a  very 
different  way  :  it  is  stated  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  says  Dr.  Todd,  “that  in  1744 
the  prospect  of  a  naval  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  British  and  allied  fleet  had 
the  effect  of  checking  the  scurvy.” 

Scurvy  being  related  closely  to  disor¬ 
ders  of  a  kind  which  have  been  known  in 
many  cases  to  yield  to  the  action  of  the 
imagination,  the  reader  may  be  more 
struck  probably  by  cases  in  which  the 
actual  progress  of  internal  organic  dis¬ 
eases  would  seem  to  have  been  arrested 
by  psychical  means.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  Sir  John  Forbes  mentioned  some 
remarkable  instances  of  this  kind,  which 
had  been  described  in  a  very  interesting 
paper  communicated  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Naval  Revieuf  by  a  naval  sur¬ 
geon  whose  high  character  was  well 
known  to  him.  Most  of  these  cases  are 
not  such  as  could  be  advantageously  de¬ 
scribed  in  full  in  these  pages.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account,  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing,  has  been  abridged  and  verbally  mod¬ 
ified  (not  at  all  altered  in  essentials)  to 
render  it  more  suitable  for  our  readers. 
In  July,  1845,  the  company  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  ship  were  attacked  by  an  epi¬ 
demic  complaint,  which  in  the  severe 
instances  led  to  a  severe  form  of  dysen¬ 
tery.  Among  those  who  suffered  most 
was  a  first-class  petty  officer,  who,  though 
he  had  had  but  a  mild  attack  of  dysen¬ 
tery,  had  been  much  distressed  by  some 
of  the  sequels  of  the  disorder.  To  re¬ 
move  these,  very  powerful  medicines 
had  been  employed,  and  successfully, 
save  in  this  respect  that  intense  irritation 
of  the  stomach  had  been  produced,  from 
which  the  patient  suffered  severely.  Ex¬ 
ternal  irritants  were  employed  until  the 
poor  fellow’s  skin  became  perfectly  cal¬ 
lous  ;  sedatives  were  given  until  his 
senses  were  muddied  ;  but  he  seemed  to 
obtain  not  the  least  relief.  “  This  be¬ 
ing  so,”  says  the  writer,  “  I  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  mental  influence. 
Stating  to  him,  as  I  did  to  the  other 
men,  that  as  his  disease  was  most  obsti¬ 
nate,  so  was  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  desperate  means  to  relieve  it  ;  that 
with  his  sanction  1  would  therefore  put 
him  under  a  medicine  which  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  watch  with  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  lest  its  effects  should  prove  most 
prejudicial,  perhaps  fatal,  and  so  forth. 
Having  by  these  statements  made  an  im- 
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pression,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  it 
up.  This  was  done  by  repeated  visits, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
by  expressing  on  these  occasions  the 
most  intense  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  very  powerful  and  dangerous  medic¬ 
aments.  This  was  not  a  case  in  which 
a  sudden  effect  could  be  expected  to  be 
produced,  whatever  might  be  the  means 
employed.  Symptoms  of  disease  existed 
which  bore  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
those  of  an  organic  order  to  admit  cf 
hope  of  a  sudden,  if  even  of  tardy  re¬ 
lief  ”  (It  will  be  seen  presently  that 
unmistakable  evidence  was  afterward 
obtained  of  the  existence  of  such  organic 
mischief  as  the  surgeon  at  this  time  fear¬ 
ed.)  “  Hence  the  pills  {bread,  of  course) 
were  given  every  sixth  hour  only.  With¬ 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  man’s  suffer¬ 
ings  were  decidedly  less.  Within  four 
days  he  was  almost  free  from  pain.  On 
the  sixth  day  he  was  quite  so  ;  his  pills 
were  omitted  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night  he  was  again  at  duty  with  a  clear 
eye,  a  healthy  skin,  and  was  rapidly  re¬ 
gaining  his  flesh.  Here,  as  in  most 
cases  where  this  method  has  been  tried, 
the  diet  and  drink  have  been  left  unre¬ 
stricted.  Occasionally,  however,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  taboo  some  article,  lest 
its  coming  in  contact  with  the  remedy 
might  prove  most  destructive  ;  in  other 
words,  articles  were  occasionally  forbid¬ 
den  when  the  mind  seems  to  be  inclined 
to  lose  sight  of  what  must  be  made  the 
all-important  subject  of  thought  by  night 
and  day.  The  wonderful  improvement 
in  this  man’s  state  was  frequently  com¬ 
mented  on  by  both  officers  and  men, 
who  of  course  were,  and  still  are,  as 
little  acquainted  with  the  means  employ¬ 
ed  as  the  patient  himself  was.” 

This  case  is  so  remarkable  that  we 
might  well  be  disposed  to  consider  that 
the  man’s  cure  w'as  not  in  reality  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  means  to  which  the  surgeon 
attributed  it.  Might  not  the  illness,  for 
instance,  have  been  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  the  remedies  used  before  the 
mental  method  was  tried  ?  Or  may 
there  not  have  been  some  other  cause  at 
work  ?  for  to  mention  no  other,  a  pa¬ 
tient  on  board  ship  may  have  changes 
of  climate  unlike  those  ordinarily  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  patient  on  land.  One 
feels  disposed  at  a  first  view  of  the  case 
to  prefer  an  explanation  based  on  the 


possibility  of  some  such  causes  as  these 
having  acted,  than  one  which  in  reality 
requires  us  to  believe  that  a  man  (and 
one,  too,  be  it  remembered,  not  special¬ 
ly  trained,  like  some  Eastern  devotees, 
to  fix  his  attention  constantly  on  his  in¬ 
terior),  by  thinking  constantly  about  the 
good  effects  of  a  supposed  medicine  up¬ 
on  his  stomach  and  intestines,  could  ac¬ 
tually  cause  organic  changes  to  take 
place  in  these  viscera.  The  case  would 
then  be  a  singular  introversion  of  the 
state  of  things  described  by  Macbeth. 
He  says,  “  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased  ?”  But  here  the  physi¬ 
cian  throws  his  physic  on  one  side,  not 
because  he  cannot  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased,  but  because  he  believes  a 
healthy  mind  has  the  power  of  minister¬ 
ing  to  a  diseased  body  when  physic  ,has 
altogether  failed.  The  memory  (of 
bread  pills  and  of  their  imagined  poten¬ 
cy)  was  here  trusted  to  pluck  from  the 
intestines  a  rooted  trouble,  the  brain 
was  called  upon  to  raze  out  the  written 
troubles  of  the  stomach.  For  it  appear¬ 
ed  afterward  that  these  troubles  were 
written  (at  least  in  the  poetic  sense  in 
which  Shakespeare  uses  the  word).  They 
had,  at  any  rate,  made  their  mark.  Let 
the  rest  of  the  story  be  carefully  noted. 
“It  may  be  said,”  proceeds  the  narra¬ 
tor,  “  that  this  case,  as  above  given, 
goes  for  nothing,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
show  that  the  pains  were  any  thing  but 
casual  ;  in  which  case  any  other  mode 
of  treatment,  or  very  likely  no  mode  at 
all  ”  (doubtless  the  reader  has  already 
thought  of  the  possibility  that  the  medi¬ 
cines  made  most  of  the  mischief) 
“  would  have  been  equally  successful  ; 
or  it  may  be  again,  as  it  has  before  been 
said,  that  it”  [the  disease,  presumably] 
“  was  altogether  feigned,  and  that  the 
commanding  officer  would  have  made  a 
better  and  quicker  cure.  I  think  not  ; 
and  for  the  following  reasons  :  the 
man’s  flesh  had  wasted  ;  his  eye  became 
sunken  ;  his  skin  sickly  in  hue,  as  well 
as  in  feeling  ;  his  sleep,  when  he  had 
any,  was  of  the  most  disturbed  charac¬ 
ter.  But  more  than  all,  the  pain  after 
some  weeks  returned,  and  the  other  bad 
symptoms  followed  in  its  wake  ;  yet  both 
it  and  they  were  both  relieved  a  second 
time  by  the  same  means.  While  suffering 
from  a  third  attack  he  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Malta,  and 
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there,  after  much  suffering,  he  brought 
up  by  vomiting  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrance  of  one  of  the  small  intes¬ 
tines”  .  .  .  clearly  recognizable  by  a 
well-trained  medical  eye.  ”  I  am  dis¬ 
tinctly  assured,”  says  our  author,  “  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  establishment, 
that  he  most  carefully  examined  the 
ejected  matter,  and  that  its  characters 
were  so  marked,  that  there  could  be  no 
room  for  a  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  This 
being  so,  we  have  pretty  clear  proof  that 
disease  existed  long  before  this  slough 
was  thrown  off  ;  and  that  even  this  or¬ 
ganic  disease  was  suspended,  on  two  oc¬ 
casions,  by  mental  influence  only.” 

The  question  how  far  it  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  medical  practice  to  deceive  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  such  a  case  as  the  above  has 
been  raised  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  is  answer¬ 
ed  by  him  in  a  way  which  seems  open 
to  objection.  “  Nothing,”  he  says, 
”  can  justify  our  asserting  what  is  not 
true  in  order  to  gain  the  patient’s  confi¬ 
dence.”  And  elsewhere,  “  in  regard  to 
misleading  patients  generally,  even  causd 
sdentice,  one  of  the  practical  difficulties 
the  investigation  into  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  presents,  is  certainly 
the  unseemliness  of  making  experiments 
of  this  nature,  and  the  danger  of  sully¬ 
ing  that  strict  honor  which  by  no  pro¬ 
fession  is  more  prized  or  maintained 
than  by  the  professors  of  the  medical 
art.”  If  the  cause  were  that  of  science 
alone,  this  emphatic  opposition  to  the 
misleading  of  a  patient  may  be  regarded 
as  justified.  But  there  certainly  seems 
an  excess  of  strictness  in  objecting  to  the 
deception  of  a  patient  for  his  own  good. 
If  a  doctor  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  a 
patient  will  not  recover  without  a  strong 
mental  effort,  and  that  this  effort  will 
certainly  not  be  made  unless  the  patient 
is  misled  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  treatment,  the  doctor  might  fairly 
consider  it  his  duty  to  “  assert  what  is 
not  true  to  gain  the  patient’s  confi¬ 
dence.”  An  adherence  to  veracity  so 
scrupulous  as  to  outweigh  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature  may  appear  deserving  of 
admiration  when  dealt  with  in  a  treatise 
on  morals,  but  in  actual  life  would  be 
altogether  objectionable.  If  it  be  urged 
that  liberty  to  deviate  in  some  such 
cases  from  strict  truth  might  be  open  to 
abuse,  it  may  at  once  be  answered  that 
so  also  would  liberty  to  select  the  strict¬ 


ly  veracious  course  (under  any  circum¬ 
stances)  be  open  to  abuse.  Consider, 
for  instance,  the  following  case,  which 
is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  one.  A 
man  is  lying  prostrate  under  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  illness,  and  it  is  known  to  all 
who  attend  on  him  that  any  severe  men¬ 
tal  shock  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to 
him,  but  that  if  for  a  few  days  he  can  be 
kept  free  from  mental  disturbance  he 
will  recover.  He  sends  a  messenger  to 
inquire  about  the  health  of  a  beloved 
relative  whom  he  knows  to  be  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  condition,  or  exposed  perhaps  to 
some  special  form  of  danger  distinct 
from  illness.  The  messenger,  when  he 
reaches  that  relative’s  house,  is  inform¬ 
ed  that  death  has  been  there  before  him. 
Shall  he  return  and  tell  the  patient  the 
truth,  thereby  certainly  killing  him  ? 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  he  must  at  any 
rate  take  some  message  back  ;  protract¬ 
ed  anxiety  being,  let  us  assume,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  for  the  patient  as  the  sudden 
shock  of  illness.  He  can  do  only  one 
of  two  things  :  tell  the  truth  and  kill, 
or  assert  what  is  not  true  and  spare  the 
patient’s  life.  Few  will  question  what 
he  ought  to  do.  But  the  question  may 
be  raised,  is  he  to  be  regarded  even  as 
free  to  choose  ?  He  holds  for  the  time 
being  the  patient’s  life  in  his  hands  ;  he 
can  kill  or  spare  ;  if  he  kills,  how  should 
he  escape  reprobation  ?  And  might  he 
not  be  so  situated  that  liberty  to  choose 
one  or  other  course  might  be  abused  if 
he  told  the  truth  ?  His  fatal  veracity 
might  not  be  the  offspring  of  a  tender 
conscience,  but  of  greed  or  some  other 
evil  passion.  The  doctor  in  the  cases 
considered  by  Todd  is  somewhat  simi¬ 
larly  circumstanced.  He  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  chance,  at  any  rate,  of 
saving  life,  if  his  patient  is  assured  that 
certain  substances  are  medicines  potent 
to  cure.  Is  he  justified  in  refusing  to 
his  patient  this  chance  of  life  ?  Doctors 
might  unquestionably  use  for  a  wrong 
purpose  the  right  of  misleading  a  patient 
for  his  good  ;  but  they  might  use  for  a 
worse  purpose  the  right  (if  they  possess¬ 
ed  it)  of  killing  him  with  the  blunt  truth. 

A  singular  case,  bearing  in  some  de¬ 
gree  on  the  right  to  mislead  a  patient, 
was  described  a  few  months  ago  in  a 
public  address  by  a  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  doctor.  A  young  lady  in  one  of 
the  Western  States  was  convinced  that 
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a  bristle  of  her  tooth-brush  had  become 
imbedded  in  her  throat,  and  was  causing 
mischief  there,  which  would  terminate 
fatally  if  the  foreign  body  were  not  re¬ 
moved.  The  family  doctor,  and  after 
him  several  physicians  of  repute,  exam¬ 
ined  her  throat,  and  all  agreed  in  assur¬ 
ing  her  (which  really  was  the  case)  that 
there  was  no  bristle  there  at  all.  She 
continued  to  grow  worse,  the  imaginary 
bristle  causing  all  the  effects  which  a 
real  bristle  might  perhaps  have  caused — 
at  any  rate,  all  the  effects  which  she  im¬ 
agined  that  a  real  bristle  would  cause. 
At  last  a  young  surgeon  was  consulted, 
who  followed  a  different  line  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Looking  long  and  carefully  at 
her  throat,  and  examining  the  afflicted 
part  with  several  instruments,  he  at  last 
gravely  assured  her  that  she  was  quite 
right  ;  a  bristle  was  there,  and  the  in¬ 
flammation  she  experienced  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  it.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  remove  the  bristle  at  once,  as  the 
only  instrument  which  would  effectually 
reach  it  was  at  home.  He  went  home 
for  it,  as  he  said,  but  really  to  inclose  in 
an  instrument  of  suitable  form  a  bristle 
from  a  tooth-brush.  Returning,  he 
carefully  nipped  the  skin  of  the  throat 
where  the  young  lady  felt  the  pricking 
of  the  non-existent  bristle,  and  after 
causing  her  enough  discomfort  to  satisfy 
her  that  this  time  the  operation  of  e.x- 
tracting  the  bristle  was  certainly  in  pro¬ 
gress,  he  withdrew  the  instrument  in 
triumph,  and  along  with  it  the  bristle, 
which  had  indeed  first  entered  her  mouth 
in  that  instrument’s  company.  From 
that  time  she  recovered  rapidly.  For  it 
will  be  understood  that  though  there 
was  no  real  cause  for  her  fears,  a  real 
irritation  had  been  excited  by  them,  and 
organic  mischief  had  resulted.  The 
story  ends  here  so  far  as  our  present 
subject  is  concerned,  though  as  a  tale  it 
may  seem  to  many  incomplete  without  a 
few  words  more.  The  young  surgeon, 
we  are  told,  was  highly  in  favor  thence¬ 
forth.  He  had  not  only  saved  her  life, 
as  she  supposed,  but  had  shown  her  to 
have  been  right,  and  all  her  friends,  as 
well  as  the  other  doctors,  wrong.  She 
would  have  accepted  his  hand  but  for 
the  circumstance  that,  having  already  a 
wife,  he  omitted  to  offer  it.  She  blaz¬ 
oned  abroad  his  fame,  however,  until  he 
had  become  famous  “  throughout  the 


whole  State.”  All  would  have  ended 
pleasantly  had  he  not  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  confided  the  true  explanation 
of  the  young  lady’s  cure  to  his  wife — of 
course  under  promise  of  strict  secrecy — 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
story  from  reaching  the  young  lady  s 
ears  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  thenceforth  her  feelings 
toward  the  doctor  were  the  reverse  of 
those  she  had  entertained  before.  True, 
she  owed  her  cure  to  him,  but  the  cure 
was  worse  than  the  illness. 

In  the  case  last  considered,  which, 
be  it  remembered, .  actually  occurred, 
though  probably  some  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  were  a  little  altered  by  the  narrator, 
the  truth,  supported  though  it  was  by 
the  weight  of  authority,  not  of  one  doc¬ 
tor  only  but  of  several,  was  found  in¬ 
effective  to  arouse  the  will  of  the  patient 
even  against  a  disease  which  had  had  its 
origin  in  her  imagination  only.  We 
may  well  doubt  then  whether,  if  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  mind  on  bodily  processes 
were  thoroughly  recognized  and  admit¬ 
ted,  it  would  be  found  possible  to  produce 
the  same  effect  by  a  direct  and  truthful 
appeal  to  the  will,  as  by  misleading  the 
patient.  That  some  few  piersons  of 
strong  will  could  by  a  resolute  effort 
check  the  process  of  actual  disease  in 
their  internal  organs,  or  excite  processes 
of  organic  change  resulting  in  cure,  may 
be  admitted,*  but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted  that  in  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  this  would  not  happen, 
even  if  the  patient  could  be  persuaded 
to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  only  when 
unconscious  of  control  that  the  ordinary 
mind  is  capable  of  directing  the  atten- 


*  The  writer  offers  the  following  experience 
with  some  diffidence,  because  the  effects  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  resulted  from  an  effort  of  the 
mind  may  be  otherwise  explained — possibly 
were  due  to  mere  coincidence.  Still,  such 
effects  have  been  noticed,  in  so  many  cases,  that 
he  is  disposed  to  explain  them  in  the  way  sug¬ 
gested.  It  has  frequently  happened  to  him  that 
during  a  busy  week,  fortnight,  or  month  of 
lecturing,  he  has  noticed  signs  of  an  incipient 
cold — such  signs  as  under  ordinary  conditions 
have  been  nearly  always  followed  by  a  severe 
cold  with  loss  of  voice.  Now,  he  has  ob¬ 
served  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  this 
kind,  no  such  sequel  has  followed,  although  no 
greater  care  has  been  taken  to  check  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  cold  than  at  other  times.  It  is  as 
though  the  strong  feeling  that  he  must  not  take 
cold  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 
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tion  fixedly  in  the  way  required.  And 
of  course,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  doctor  has  to  deal  with  men  of  ordi¬ 
nary  mind,  not  with  those  possessing 
strong  power  of  fixing  the  attention,  and 
resolute  will  to  exert  that  power. 

What  might  be  hoped  from  minds  of 
such  exceptional  power  we  may  learn 
from  several  instances  which  have  been 
recorded  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  is  the  case 
of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  electrician — a 
case  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  were  it 
open  to  doubt,  one  might  be  disposed  to 
reject  it  as  incredible,  or  at  any  rate  as 
explicable  in  any  other  way  than  as  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  mind  over 
the  body. 

Crosse  had  been  bitten  severely  by  a 
cat,  which  on  the  same  day  died  from 
hydrophobia.  He  seems  resolutely  to 
have  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  fears 
which  must  naturally  have  been  suggest¬ 
ed  by  these  circumstances.  Had  he 
yielded  to  them,  as  most  men  would,  he 
might  not  improbably  have  succumbed 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  an  attack 
of-mind-created  hydrophobia — so  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  fatal  ailment  which  ere  now 
has  been  known  to  kill  persons  who  had 
been  bitten  by  animals  perfectly  free 
from  rabies.  Three  months  passed, 
during  which  Crosse  enjoyed  his  usual 
health.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  he  felt  one  morning  a  severe  pain 
in  his  arm,  accompanied  by  severe  thirst. 
He  called  for  water,  but  “  at  the  in¬ 
stant,”  he  says,  ”  that  I  was  about  to 
raise  the  tumbler  to  my  lips,  a  strong 
spasm  shot  across  my  throat  ;  immedi¬ 
ately  the  terrible  conviction  came  to  my 
mind  that  I  was  about  to  fall  a  victim  to 
hydrophobia,  the  consequence  of  the 
bite  that  I  had  received  from  the  cat. 
The  agony  of  mind  that  I  endured 
for  one  hour  is  indescribable  ;  the  con¬ 
templation  of  such  a  horrible  death — 
death  from  hydrophobia — was  almost 
insupportable  ;  the  torments  of  hell  itself 
could  not  have  surpassed  what  I  suffer¬ 
ed.  The  pain,  which  had  first  com¬ 
menced  in  my  hand,  passed  up  to  the 
elbow,  and  from  thence  to  the  shoulder, 
threatening  to  extend.  1  felt  all  human 
aid  was  useless,  and  I  believed  that  I 
must  die.  At  length  I  began  to  reflect 
upon  my  condition.  I  said  to  myself, 

‘  Either  I  shall  die  or  I  shall  not  ;  if  I  do. 


it  will  only  be  a  similar  fate  which  many 
have  suffered,  and  many  more  must  suf¬ 
fer,  and  I  must  bear  it  like  a  man  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  any  hope  of 
my  life,  my  only  chance  is  in  summon¬ 
ing  my  utmost  resolution,  defying  the 
attack,  and  exerting  every  effort  of  my 
mind.’  Accordingly,  feeling  that  physi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  mental  exertion  was  neces¬ 
sary,  I  took  my  gun,  shouldered  it, 
and  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  shoot¬ 
ing,  my  arm  aching  the  while  intoler¬ 
ably.  1  met  with  no  sport,  but  1  walked 
the  whole  afternoon^  exerting  at  every  step 
I  went  a  strong  mental  effort  against  the 
disease.  When  1  returned  to  the  house 
I  was  decidedly  better  ;  I  was  able  to 
eat  some  dinner,  and  drank  water  as 
usual.  The  next  morning  the  aching 
pain  had  gone  down  to  my  elbow,  the 
following  it  went  down  to  the  wrist,  and 
the  third  day  left  me  altogether.  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  Dr.  King- 
lake,  and  he  said  he  certainly  considered 
I  had  had  an  attack  of  hydrophobia, 
which  would  possibly  have  proved  fatal 
had  I  not  struggled  against  it  by  a  strong 
effort  of  mind.” 

It  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  that  this 
case,  besides  illustrating  the  power  of  the 
mind  in  arresting  disease,  might  serve, 
if  carefully  studied,  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  hydrophobia.  We  must 
assume,  it  should  seem,  that  the  mind 
can  only  act  on  the  body  by  means  of  the 
nerves,  which  indeed  may  be  regarded  as 
simply  outlying  branches  from  the  grand 
nerve-trunk — the  brain.  By  strong 
mental  effort  the  nervous  system,  either 
as  a  whole,  or  in  some  special  region,  is 
thrown  into  some  condition  which  is  not 
its  normal  condition,  and  in  this  abnor¬ 
mal  state  influences  in  some  special 
manner  the  other  tissues,  either  of  the 
body  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  part  of  the 
body  in  which  the  nerves  are  thus 
thrown  into  an  abnormal  state.  Now  it 
seems  by  no  means  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  experimentally  what  is  the  change 
of  condition  thus  brought  about  by 
mental  efforts  to  direct  attention  to 
special  parts  of  the  body.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  that  the  process 
of  the  hydrophobic  disease  in  the  body 
may  be  arrested  by  interposing  in  its 
way,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  of  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  abnormal  condition,  might 
conceivably  suggest  some  specific 
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remedy  for  the  disease,  some  process  or 
medicament  by  which  this  abnormal 
condition  might  be  brought  about  in 
cases  where  the  mind  and  will  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  such  an 
effect  without  aid  from  without. 

Remembering  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  some  of  the  phenomena  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  and  of  lock-jaw,  the  following 
case,  in  which  the  cure  of  lock-jaw  was 
attributed  to  the  use  ’  of  metallic  tract¬ 
ors,  further  illustrates  this  particular 
point,  for  it  was  subsequently  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  all  the  results  of  me¬ 
tallic  tractorism  could  be  equally  well 
produced  with  wooden  or  bone  tractors 
painted  to  resemble  metallic  ones — in 
other  words  that  they  were  simply  effects 
of  imagination,  strongly  excited  by  the 
belief  that  metallic  tractors  have  power¬ 
ful  curative  effects.  The  account  is 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Vine  Hall, 
of  whom  Dr.  Todd  remarks  that  his 
veracity  was  unimpeachable  :  “Mrs. 
P.,  a  ix)or  woman  in  Wharf  Lane,  Maid¬ 
stone,  was  seized  with  a  lock-jaw  four 
days  ago,  and  continued  in  a  most  de- 
])lorable  state,  attended  by  a  physician 
and  a  surgeon,  till  this  morning,  when 
she  was  completely  cured  in  fifty  min¬ 
utes  by  the  application  of  the  tractors. 
The  medical  gentlemen  had  been  exert¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  the 
kindest  manner,  and  one  of  them  said 
he  would  give  a  hundred  guineas  if  he 
could  save  her  life.  This  gentleman 
came  into  the  room  while  I  was  in  the 
act  of  using  the  tractors,  which  he  had 
never  seen  before,  but  kindly  said  they 
should  certainly  have  a  fair  chance,  and 
he  directed  me  where  to  apply  them  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  I  continued  the 
operation  for  forty  minutes  without  any 
apparent  benefit,  and  then  giving  the 
tractors  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon, 
returned  to  my  own  house,  awaiting  the 
issue  of  their  further  application.  In 
about  twelve  minutes  the  surgeon  (Mr. 
S.)  came  breathless  with  haste  and  de¬ 
light  to  inform  me  that  he  had  himself 
continued  the  use  of  the  tractors  only  ten 
minutes  when  the  poor  creature  opened 
her  mouth.  Mr.  S.  was  so  fully  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  efficacy  of  the  tractors  that 
he  immediately  purchased  a  pair  for  his 
own  use.  Mr.  S.  writes  :  ‘  The  case  is 
yours,  the  sugestion  was  yours  ;  I 
merely  continued  the  employment  of  the 


measure  from  the  apparent  helplessness 
of  medical  means  in  relieving  the  dis¬ 
tressing  complaint.  Although  previously 
to  the  employment  of  the  tractors  I  had 
utterly  given  up  the  idea  of  saving  my 
poor  patient ;  although  I  feared  medi¬ 
cine  would  prove  wholly  inefficacious, 
yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  cer¬ 
tain  death  would  have  been  the  result  ; 
but  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  im¬ 
peach  the  effect  of  the  tractors  in  this 
case.  I  feel  conviction  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  the  cure.’  ’’ 

In  passing  we  may  note,  with  Dr. 
Todd,  our  surprise  that  after  it  had  been 
conclusively  proved  by  the  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Haygarth  and  others  with 
wooden  tractors,  that  such  cures  as  the 
above  w'ere  really  due  to  the  effect  of 
imagination,  they  should  therefore  have 
ceased  to  pay  further  attention  to  the 
mutter.  The  result  of  their  experiments 
was  more  interesting  than  would  have 
been  any  demonstration  of  the  potency 
of  metallic  tractors.  They  had  estab¬ 
lished,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  a  cura¬ 
tive  power  in  nature  far  more  wonderful, 
and  promising  to  be  of  far  greater,  be¬ 
cause  of  far  wider,  utility  than  those 
mystical  instruments.  Yet  having  effect¬ 
ed  this  great  discovery,  they  treated  it 
as  if  it  were  of  no  value  whatever.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  if,  when  death  was 
gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Mrs.  P.  of  Maidstone,  S.  the  sur¬ 
geon,  and  Vine  Hall  the  tractorian,  had 
known  what  was  afterward  established 
by  Haygarth  and  others,  they  would 
have  declined  to  use  the  means  by  which 
(through  the  influence  on  her  imagina¬ 
tion)  the  poor  woman  was  actually 
cured  ?  The  conduct  of  Haygarth  and 
the  rest,  after  the  efficiency  of  metallic 
tractors  had  been  disproved,  suggests 
that  this  would  have  been  the  course  of 
medical  men  acquainted  with  Haygarth ’s 
results.  In  other  words,  having  proved 
that  a  certain  very  potent  method  of  cure 
derives  its  power  from  a  source  other 
than  had  been  supposed,  doctors  seem  to 
have  agreed  that  therefore  this  remedy 
should  no  longer  be  employed,  though 
the  very  researches  by  which  they  had 
detected  the  true  nature  of  the  remedy 
had  at  the  same  time  indicated  its  won¬ 
derful  efficacy.  It  is  as  though  a  physi¬ 
cian  called  in  by  a  family  doctor  to 
counsel  him  about  a  patient  should  sup- 
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pose  that  a  certain  medicine  which  had 
proved  of  great  service  before  his  arrival 
contained  quinine,  but  finding  on  analy¬ 
sis  or  otherwise  that  it  contained  other 
ingredients,  and  no  quinine  at  all  (satis¬ 
fying  himself,  also,  in  the  meanwhile, 
from  observation,  that  it  was  of  great 
service  to  the  patient),  should  inconti¬ 
nently  throw  the  bottle  out  of  win¬ 
dow.  This,  as  Dr.  Todd  well  remarks, 
“  is  at  least  as  astonishing  as  that  the 
public  should  believe  in,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  cured  by,  the  metallic 
tractors  of  Perkins,  and  be  content  to 
refer  the  influence  to  galvanism.” 

The  case  of  Irving  preaching  under 
an  attack  of  cholera,  and  actually  over¬ 
mastering  that  terrible  disease  in  the 
struggle,  is  perhaps  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  But  it  so  remarkably  illus¬ 
trates  our  subject  that  we  can  ill  afford 
to  omit  it.  During  the  cholera  season 
of  1832,  he  was  seized  with  “  what  was 
in  all  appearance,  and  to  the  conviction 
of  medical  men  when  described  to  them, 
that  disease  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures.”  He 
had  risen  in  perfect  health.  But  by 
breakfast-time  he  had  become  very  cold, 
and  was  in  great  agony.  The  usual 
symptoms  of  cholera  presently  super¬ 
vened.  A  medical  man  informed  Dr. 
Todd  that  to  his  knowledge  Irving  was 
in  a  state  of  dangerous  collapse  during 
one  part  of  the  morning.  “  With  sunken 
eyes,  pallid  cheeks,  and  an  altogether 
ghastly  appearance,  he  tottered  to  the 
church,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
found  another  minister  officiating  for 
him.”  He  was  tempted,  he  tells  us,  to 
turn  back,  but  summoned  resolution 
to  send  a  message  to  his  brother  minis¬ 
ter  that  he  would  shortly  take  his  place. 
In  the  meantime  he  stretched  himself  on 
three  chairs  in  the  vestry  before  the  fire. 
“Even  as  I  shifted  my  position,”  he 
says,  “  I  endured  much  suffering,  and 
was  almost  involuntarily  impelled  to  draw 
up  my  limbs  in  order  to  keep  the  pain 
under.  Nevertheless,  when  I  stood  up 
to  attire  myself  for  the  pulpit,  and  went 
forward  to  ascend  the  pulpit-stairs,  the 
pains  seemed  to  leave  me.”  With  dim¬ 
med  sight,  his  head  swimming,  and  his 
breathing  labored  he  grasped  the  sides 
of  the  pulpit  and  looked  wistfully  around, 
wondering  what  was  to  follow.  Be  it 
remembered  that  in  his  eyes  disease  was 


sin  ;  faith  only  was  needed  to  overcome 
all  other  bodily  ills  save  those  due  to 
accident  or  old  age  ;  and  that  disease 
seemed  now  likely  to  master  him  was 
evidence,  as  he  thought,  that  he  had  sin¬ 
fully  lost  hold  of  faith.  It  was  a  moral 
struggle  (at  least  it  seemed  so  to  him),  not 
a  bodily  contest  in  which  he  w'as  engaged. 
As  he  thus  stood  contending  against 
the  evil  spirit  in  imagination,  but  in  re¬ 
ality  bringing  by  strong  effort  of  the  will 
his  natural  energies  to  meet  the  progress 
of  physical  disease,  the  crisis  came.  In 
an  instant  “  a  cold  sweat,”  he  tells  us, 
“  chill  as  the  hand  of  death,  broke  out 
all  over  my  body,  and  stood  in  large 
drops  upon  my  forehead  and  hands. 
From  that  nmment  I  seemed  to  be 
strengthened.”  For  more  than  an  hour 
he  preached  with  a  fervor  unknown  to 
him — fervid  preacher  as  he  ever  was  be¬ 
fore.  He  walked  home,  eating  little. 
In  the  evening  he  preached  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed  school-room,  and  next  morning  rose 
before  the  sun,  strung  and  hearty  as  be¬ 
fore  the  attack. 

An  agency  competent,  as  these  and 
many  similar  cases  which  might  be  cited 
seem  to  show,  to  check  the  progress  of 
such  maladies  as  hydrophobia,  lock-jaw, 
and  cholera,  is  one  which  deserves  to  be 
dealt  with,  not  as  an  interesting  illus¬ 
tration  of  psychological  and  physical 
relations,  but  as  a  potent  remedial  force 
worthy  to  take  its  place  beside,  if  not 
above,  any  of  the  medicaments  which 
doctors  are  at  present  in  the  habit  of 
employing.  But  apart  from  this,  the 
circumstance  that  powers  so  remarkable 
exist  in  the  cerebral  faculties  suggests 
other  purposes  to  which  they  might  be 
applied.  In  the  phenomena  of  hypno¬ 
tism,  or  artificial  somnambulism,  we  have 
some  very  striking  evidence  on  this  point; 
but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
present  subject  to  consider  these,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  influence 
of  the  mind  on  bodily  disease.  In  this 
respect  they  supply  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  evidence  we  have  to  consider. 
Let  it  be  premised  before  considering 
the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  mesmer¬ 
ism,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  them, 
that  the  theory  of  their  being  due  to  ani¬ 
mal  or  any  other  sort  of  magnetism  has 
been  abundantly  disproved.  Of  course, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  they  would  fall  en¬ 
tirely  outside  the  range  of  this  essay. 
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Nor,  af^ain,  can  they  be  in  any  way  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  influence  of  one  mind  on 
another,  except  in  the  way  of  suggestion. 
The  cure  of  the  naval  officer  considered 
above  might  be  attributed  in  this  sense 
to  the  action  of  the  surgeon’s  mind  on 
the  patient’s  body,  for  it  was  the  ideas 
advanced  by  the  surgeon  which  excited 
the  necessary  action  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient  whereby  the  progress  of  disease 
in  his  body  was  checked.  But  as  in  that 
case  the  immediate  remedial  agent  was 
(if  the  case  is  interpreted  as  a^ve)  the 
mental  action  of  the  sufferer,  so  all  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  are  due  to  cer¬ 
ebral  processes  in  the  subject,  these 
processes  being  simply  initiated  by  the 
suggestions,  more  or  less  obvious,  of  the 
operator.  We  have  said  that  the  mag¬ 
netic  interpretation  has  been  disproved, 
and  equally  we  can  assert  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  influence  of  the  operator’s  mind 
on  the  subject’s  body  has  no  real  exist¬ 
ence.  We  have  not  space  here  to  con¬ 
sider  the  evidence  ;  but  full  evidence 
has  been  obtained  that  precisely  as  all 
the  results  of  metallic  tractorism  (a 
special  case  of  animal  magnetism,  as  was 
supposed)  can  be  obtained  with  wooden 
ones,  so  ail  the  phenomena  attributed  to 
animal  magnetism  generally  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  any  magnetic  influences, 
while  the  phenomena  which  had  seemed 
to  be  excited  by  the  actual  will  of  an 
operator  are  obtained  in  equal  degree 
when  he  purposely  diverts  his  thoughts 
to  other  matters.  The  only  circum¬ 
stance  remaining  unexplained  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  hypnotism  is  the  strange  pow¬ 
er  which  the  subject  often  possesses  o  r 
seems  to  possess  of  reading  the  thoughts 
of  the  operator.  But  this  may  probably 
regarded  as  simply  illustrating  the  ab¬ 
normal  powers  which  the  mind  of  the 
hypnotized  possesses  for  the  time  being  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  certain  that  the  power 
of  mind-reading  acquired  at  such  times 
(probably  merely  the  power  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  minute  changes  of  expression,  atti¬ 
tude,  gesture,  and  so  forth)  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  operator  ;  in  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  the  best  at¬ 
tested  instances  the  hypnotized  person 
has  been  able  to  read  the  thoughts  of 
any  person  to  whom  his  attention  has 
been  directed.*  Setting  aside,  however, 

*  It  would  seem,  indeed,  Iprobable  that  the 


all  explanations  based  on  hypotheses  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  "known  laws  of  phys¬ 
ics,  or  on  impressions  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  one  person’s  mind  on 
another  person’s  body — in  fact,  all  such 
explanations  as  science  is  bound  to  re¬ 
ject — we  find  in  the  phenomena  of  hyp¬ 
notism  the  most  wonderful  illustrations 
of  the  powers  which  the  mind  has  over 
the  body.  We  might  consider  here  a 
number  of  cases  illustrating  the  cure  of 
paralysis  and  affections  more  or  less  ob¬ 
viously  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to 
limit  our  attention  at  present  .to  the  far 
more  striking  cases  in  which  a  definite 
change  has  been  produced  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  the  body  which  might 
be  supposed  altogether  beyond  the  men¬ 
tal  influence,  that  is,  so  far  as  their 
organic  structure  was  concerned.  In 
relation  to  one  remarkable  case  of  the 
former  kind  described  by  Dr.  Procter, 
of  York  (see  the  Zoist  for  1851),  in 
which  .the  patient  was  averse  to  the 
trial  and  expected  no  result,  whereas  the 
cure  was  as  complete  in  his  case  as  if  he 
had  been  full  of  faith  in  the  magnetic 
passes,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  re¬ 
marks.  The  case  is  not  one  which  need 
be  described  here,  but  the  inference  that 
because  of  the  patient’s  unbelief  we  must 
reject  the  theory  that  imagination  had 
aught  to  do  with  the  matter  is  one  to  be 
carefully  considered.  Dr.  Todd  has 
well  pointed  out  that  the  essential  point 
in  these  cases  is  not  the  encouragement 
of  the  expectation  of  cure,  but  the 
direction  of  the  attention  to  the  part 
of  the  body  which  is  affected  by  dis¬ 
ease.  The  unbelieving  patient  who  at 
the  same  time  is  indifferent  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  would  doubtless  be  an  un¬ 
promising  subject  for  the  mental 
method  ;  but  a  patient  who  took  suffi- 

special  cerebral  condition  excited  in  the  hypno¬ 
tized  may  be  excited  at  will  by  some  persons  ; 
without  the  assistance  of  any  operator  they  be¬ 
come  subjects  of  their  own  mental  control  thus 
specifically  exercised.  Some  remarkable  cases 
of  mind-reading  (amongst  others  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  two  described  by  Dickens — see  Forster’s 
Life — as  exhibited  by  a  French  conjuror  at  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance)  seem  ex¬ 
plicable  in  no  other  way,  and  in  this  way  ex¬ 
plicable  without  any  mysterious  or  preternatu¬ 
ral  agencies  (which  are,  of  course,  ex  necessi¬ 
tate,  excluded  from  the  scientific  discussion  of 
such  matters). 
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cient  interest  in  the  passes  and  other  out¬ 
ward  signs  of  mesmerism  to  be  opposed 
to  them,  would  probably  be  quite  as 
favorable  a  subject  for  the  method  as 
one  who  took  the  same  degree  of  inter¬ 
est  in  them  because  he  believed  in  their 
efficacy. 

The  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  imagination  excited,  as  when 
hypnotism  or  Braidism  is  produced,  are 
those  in  which  partial  blindness  has  been 
cured,  actual  opacity  of  the  cornea  being 
removed.  Where  very  weak  sight  has 
been  quickly  cured,  we  may  assume  that 
the  weakness  was  in  the  optic  nerve,  or 
otherwise  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
nerves,  but  it  will  presently  be  seen  that 
in  other  cases  the  structure  of  the  eye 
has  undergone  a  definite  organic  change. 

To  the  former  and  less  remarkable 
class  of  cases  belongs  the  cure  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  by  Braid.  She  was  forty-four 
years  old,  and  had  used  spectacles  for 
twenty-two  years,  not  being  able  with¬ 
out  them  to  distinguish  even  the  capital 
letters  of  advertisements  in  a  newspaper, 
nor  the  large  heading  of  the  paper. 
After  being  hypnotized  by  Braid  for 
eight  minutes  she  was  able  “  to  read 
both  the  large  and  small  heading,  and 
day,  month,  and  date  of  the  paper.  Her 
sight  continued  to  improve — she  could 
thread  her  needle.  No.  8,  without  spec¬ 
tacles,”  and  Mr.  Braid  states  that  this 
remarkable  increase  of  visual  power  has 
been  retained.  The  case  of  Miss  R. 
was  equally  remarkable.  She  had  not 
only  suffered  from  ophthalmia,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  partial  blindness  thus  occa¬ 
sioned  had  met  with  several  accidents, 
some  of  which  had  further  injured  her 
eyes,  insomuch  that  in  January,  1854, 
she  was  totally  blind.  She  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  at  Dublin 
during  six  weeks,  and  improved  to 
some  degree,  ”  for  the  iris  had  become 
somewhat  sensitive  to  light,  and  she  was 
able  to  discern  large  objects,  but  could 
neither  see  to  read  nor  write.”  She  re¬ 
turned  home,  but  her  eyesight  remained 
without  further  improvement,  and  at 
length  her  medical  attendant  recom¬ 
mended  that  she  should  be  placed  under 
Mr.  Braid’s  care.  He  found  no  appa¬ 
rent  physical  imperfection  to  account  for 
her  impaired  vision,  nor  at  this  time  did 
she  suffer  from  any  pain  about  the  head 
or  eyes.  She  could  not  discern  a  single 


letter  of  the  title-page  of  a  book  placed 
close  to  her,  though  some  of  the  letters 
were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Having 
placed  the  patient  in  the  condition  of 
artificial  somnambulism,  Mr.  Braid 
“  directed  the  nervous  force  to  the  eyes 
by  wafting  over  them,  and  gently  touch¬ 
ing  them  occasionally,  so  as  to  keep  up 
a  sustained  act  of  attention  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  mind  to  her  eyes  and  the  func¬ 
tion  of  vision.”  (Some  objection  must 
be  taken  in  passing  to  the  statement  that 
the  nervous  force  was  directed  to  the ' 
eyes,  because  it  involves  an  assumption. 
'I'he  attention  was  directed  to  the  eyes  ; 
what  intervened  between  this  act  and  the 
observed  change  in  the  patient’s  condi¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  to  be  inferred,  not  stat¬ 
ed.)  In  about  ten  minutes  she  was 
aroused  from  the  hypnotic  trance.  ”  I 
now  presented  before  her  the  title  page 
of  the  same  book,  when  she  instantly 
exclaimed  with  delight  and  surprise,  ‘  I 
see  the  word  commerce  !’  pointing  to  it. 

I  told  her  she  would  see  more  than  that 
presently,  and  in  a  little  while  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  I  see  commercial,  then,  ‘  I  see 
dictionary,’  and  shortly  after,  ‘  I  see 
McCulloch  ;’  but  she  could  see  nothing 
more.  I  told  her  that  after  a  little  rest 
I  felt  assured  she  would  see  still  smaller 
print ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  she  was 
able  to  read  ‘  London  :  Longman, 
Green,  and  Longmans.’  Such  was  the 
result  of  my  first  process.  After  a  sec¬ 
ond  hypnotic  operation  the  next  day  the 
patient  could  read,  when  first  aroused, 
the  whole  of  a  title-page  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  after,  she  read 
two  lines  of  the  text.  After  another 
operation  ’the  same  day  she  could  read 
the  small  close  print  in  the  Appendix  ; 
and  was  able  the  same  evening  to  write 
a  letter  home  reporting  progress  for  the 
first  time  for  twelve  months.  She  only 
required  two  more  hypnotic  operations, 
when  she  was  found  able  to  read  the 
smallest-sized  print  in  a  newspaper,  after 
which  she  left  me  quite  cured,  and,  as  I 
have  heard,  she  continued  well  ever 
since.” 

The  explanation  in  such  cases  would 
seem  to  be  unmistakably  that  indicated 
by  Braid  in  the  expression  to  which  we 
have  taken  exception  above.  By  the 
actions  which  directed  the  attention  to 
the  act  of  vision,  the  nervous  force  would 
seem  to  have  been  directed  along  the 
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channels  from  which  some  cause  or 
causes  had  before  unfortunately  diverted 
it — the  optic  nerve  and  the  various 
ramifications  extended  from  it.  These 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
brain  and  the  eyes  having  been  thus 
again  opened,  remained  thenceforth  as 
they  had  been  before  they  had  been  ob¬ 
structed.  Be  it  noticed  that  the  words 
here  used — nervous  force,  channel  of 
communication,  obstructed,  opened,  and 
so  forth — must  not  be  understood  in 
their  literal  sense  ;  they  are  simply  con¬ 
venient  forms  of  expression  for  quali¬ 
ties,  processes,  etc.,  about  which  we 
know  in  reality  very  little. 

But  as  we  have  said,  cases  like  the  last 
two  throw  far  less  light  on  the  powers 
which  the  mind  possesses  over  the  body 
than  those  in  which  actual  organic 
change  results  from  the  mental  act,  con¬ 
tinued  long  enough.  The  following 
case,  in  which  blindness  (of  one  eye) 
was  certainly  not  dependent  on  defec¬ 
tive  nerve-force,  is  in  this  sense  partic¬ 
ularly  interesting.  Mrs.  S.  had  had 
severe  rheumatic  fever  in  1839,  during 
the  course  of  which  the  left  eye  was 
affected,  in  such  sort  that  both  its  inter¬ 
nal  and  its  external  structure  suffered 
injury.  In  1842,  when  Mrs.  S.  first 
consulted  Mr.  Braid,  this  eye  was  free 
from  pain,  but  was  useless.  More  than 
half  the  cornea  was  covered  by  an 
opaque  film,  any  object  placed  opposite 
the  outer  or  left  half  of  the  eye  (the  tem¬ 
poral  half,  doctors  prefer  to  call  it),  be¬ 
ing  seen  through  a  dense  haze  ;  and  ob¬ 
jects  placed  toward  the  opposite  side 
were  seen  very  imperfectly,  owing  to  in¬ 
jury  which  the  choroid  and  retina  had 
sustainedln  the  points  on  which  the  im¬ 
ages  of  such  objects  were  reflected.  The 
opacity  was  not  only  an  obstacle  to  dis¬ 
tinct  vision,  but  was  also  a  source  of  an¬ 
noyance  from  its  disfigurement,  being 
obvious  even  at  a  considerable  distance. 
“  Mrs.  S.  was  a  relation,”  Dr.  Todd 
mentions,  “of  Mr.  Braid,  and  was  in 
his  house  three  months  before  he  oper¬ 
ated  upon  her,  during  which  time  no 
change  took  place.  Violent  pain  in  the 
arm  and  shoulder  induced  her  to  submit 
to  the  hypnotic  treatment,  which  proved 
successful ;  but  what  was  more  surpris¬ 
ing,  and  quite  unlooked  for  by  Mr. 
Braid,  her  sight  was  so  much  improved 
that  she  was  able  to  see  every  thing  in 


the  room,  and  to  name  different  flowers, 
and  distinguish  their  colors,  whilst  the 
right  eye  was  shut,  which  she  had  not 
been  able  to  do  for  more  than  three  and 
a  half  years  previously.  The  operation 
was  continued  daily,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  cornea  became  so  transparent  that 
it  required  close  inspection  to  observe  any 
remains  of  the  opacity .  After  the  first  op¬ 
eration  there  was  considerable  smarting 
in  the  eye,  which  continued  all  night, 
and  in  a  less  degree  after  future  opera¬ 
tions,  which  no  doubt”  (be  it  remember-’ 
ed,  it  is  not  Mr.  Braid,  but  Dr.  Todd 
who  expresses  this  opinion)  “  roused  the 
absorbents,  and  effected  the  removal  of 
the  opacity.  Stimulating  the  optic  nerve 
to  greater  activity,  however,  must  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  very  rapid 
improvement  which  enabled  her  to  see 
objects  after  the  second  operation.  Mr. 
Braid  adds  to  the  foregoing,  that  ob¬ 
jects  were  seen  from  the  temporal  side 
of  the  eye  much  more  distinctly  than 
from  the  nasal  side,  owing  to  the  irre¬ 
parable  damage  the  retina  and  choroid 
had  sustained.” 

Instances  of  the  cure  of  deafness 
must  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be 
ascribed  to  the  increase  in  the  flow  of  ner¬ 
vous  force  along  the  aural  nerves,  and 
therefore,  are  not  quite  so  surprising  as 
the  case  just  cited  and  others  of  a  like 
nature.  Still  some  of  them  have  been 
very  remarkable.  Take,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Braid’s  account  of  the  cure  of  No- 
dan,  a  deaf  mute,  aged  24,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vaughan* 
head  master  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In¬ 
stitute  where  Nodan  was  a  pupil,  had 
never  had  the  power  of  hearing,  proper¬ 
ly  so  called.  ”  After  the  first  opera¬ 
tion,”  says  Mr.  Braid  ”  (inducing  hyp¬ 
notism,  then  extending  the  limbs  and 
fanning  the  ears),  I  satisfied  myself  he 
had  no  sense  of  hearing  ;  but  after  the 
second,  which  I  carried  still  further,  he 
could  hear,  and  was  so  annoyed  by  the 
noise  of  the  carts  and  carriages  when 
going  home  that  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  call  on  me  again  for  some  time. 
He  has  been  operated  on  only  a  few 
times,  and  has  been  so  much  improved, 
that  although  he  lives  in  a  back  street, 
he  can  now  hear  a  band  of  music  com¬ 
ing  along  the  front  street,  and  will  go 
out  to  meet  it.  I  lately  tested  him,  and 
found  he  could  hear  in  his  room  on  ^the 
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second  floor  a  gentle  knock  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  stair.  His  improvement,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  decided  and  permanent, 
and  is  entirely  attributable  to  hypnotism, 
as  no  other  means  were  adopted  in  his 
case.”  In  other  words,  the  cure  was 
entirely  attributable  to  that  special  form 
of  mental  activity  which  is  excited,  or, 
at  any  rate,  becomes  available,  in  the 
case  of  hypnotized  patients. 

We  have  seen  how,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  the 
blind  have  been  made  to  see,  the  deaf 
to  hear  ;  we  may  next  consider  cases  in 
which  the  lame  have  been  made  to  walk 
— nay,  even  to  dance — by  no  other  in¬ 
fluence.  Among  the  experiments  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  wooden  tractors 
are  as  effective,  if  only  they  are  properly 
painted,  as  iron  ones.  Dr.  Alderson 
mentions  the  following :  ”  Robert 

Wood,  aged  67,  on  June  4  was  operated 
upon  with  w’ooden  tractors  for  a  rheu¬ 
matic  affection  of  the  hip,  which  he  had 
had  for  eight  months.  During  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  tractors,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  seven  minutes,  no  effects 
were  produced,  except  a  profuse  perspi¬ 
ration  and  a  general  tremor.  On  ceas¬ 
ing  the  application  of  the  tractors,  to 
his  inexpressible  joy  and  our  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  good  effects  of  our  labor  were 
now  produced  and  acknowledged  ;  for 
he  voluntarily  assured  me  that  he  could 
walk  with  perfect  ease,  that  he  had  the 
entire  motion  of  the  joint,  and  that  he 
\vas  free  from  pain — to  use  his  own 
words  :  ‘  As  to  the  pain  I  have  now,  I 
do  not  care  if  I  have  it  all  my  life  ;  that 
will  matter  nothing.  You  may  take  your 
medicines — I’ll  have  no  more  of  them  !’ 
And  prior  to  his  leaving  the  infirmary, 
he  remarked  how  very  warm  those  parts 
were  where  the  tractors  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  then  walked  from  the  infirm¬ 
ary  to  his  own  house,  assuring  his  com¬ 
panion  that  he  could  very  well  walk  to 
Beverley.”  In  another  case  no  tractors 
were  used,  or  any  other  mysterious 
form  of  apparatus  employed  to  excite 
attention  ;  the  attraction  used  w’as  not 
magnetic  nor  electrical,  but  an  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  very  different  kind,  not  as  yet 
considered  among  medical  remedies — 
except,  by  the  way,  in  one  case  which 
occurs  to  us  at  the  moment,  and  will  be 
found  fully  recorded,  prescription  and 
all,  in  the  pages  of  Hard  Cash,  though 
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the  remedy  is  there  prescribed  to  cure 
an  ailment  for  which  it  seems  in  some 
degree  more  appropriate.  A  young  lady 
of  sixteen  (we  are  describing  a  real  case, 
not  the  case  of  Julia  Dodd)  had  for 
many  months  been  suffering  from  an  in¬ 
version  of  the  left  foot,  which  was  twist¬ 
ed  at  right  angles  w’ith  the  other,  and 
was  treated  by  orthopaedic  surgeons  with 
an  elaborate  apparatus  of  splints.  Neith¬ 
er  they,  nor  Mr.  Skey  (though  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  nature  of  the  affection),  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  curing  it.  Psychical  agents, 
however,  effected  a  cure  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  She  willed  to  use  her  foot  like 
other  people,  and  she  did.  “  She  ac¬ 
companied  her  family  to  a  ball,”  says 
Mr.  Skey,  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Ga¬ 
zette  for  October  13,  1866  ;  “  her  foot, 
as  she  entered  the  ball-room,  being  not 
yet  restored  to  its  normal  position. 
She  was  invited  to  dance,  and,  under 
this  novel  excitement,  she  stood  up,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  her  family  she 
danced  the  whole  evening,  having  almost 
suddenly  recovered  the  healthy  muscu¬ 
lar  action  of  the  limb.  She  came  to  see 
me  two  days  afterward.  She  walked 
perfectly  well  into  my  room,  and  paced 
the  room  backward  and  forward  with 
great  delight.  The  actions  of  the  limb 
were  thoroughly  restored,  and  all  trace 
of  the  previous  malady  had  disappeared.  ’  ’ 

After  reading  such  accounts  as  these, 
accounts  given  by  soberly-minded  medi¬ 
cal  men,  who  would  naturally  be  inclin¬ 
ed  rather  to  limit  unduly  than  unduly  to 
exaggerate  the  power  which  the  mind  of 
the  patient  may  possess  over  the  dis¬ 
eased  body,  it  becomes  easy  to  explain  the 
accounts  of  seemingly  miraculous  cures 
which  are  published  from  time  to  time 
in  various  religious  (and  also  in  some 
scarcely  religious)  journals.  Amongst 
such  cases  we  may  cite  as  particularly 
credible,  when  once  the  influence  of  the 
imagination  is  recognized,  the  so-called 
miracles  performed  by  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  for  he  combined  with  the  princely 
title*  and  the  imagined  efficacy  of  royal 

•  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  with  sly  humor,  that 
Hohenlohe's  “  name  and  titles  had  probably 
much  to  do  with  his  influence.  They  were  Al¬ 
exander  Leopold  Franz  Emmerich,  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-SchillingsfUrst,  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  Grand  Provost  of  Grosswardein, 
Hungary,  and  Abbot  of  St.  Michael’s  at  Gabor- 
jan.”  How  should  such  a  name  fail !  Hohen- 
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blood,  the  attributes  of  the  priest,  and 
personal  qualities  admirably  suited  to 
influence  the  minds  of  the  weaker  sort 
of  men.  In  one  case  certainly  in  which 
he  cured  a  man  of  deafness,  his  princely 
position  can  hardly  have  helped  him 
much,  for  the  man  was  also  a  prince  of 
the  blood — Louis,  ex-King  of  Bavaria. 
Louis’s  letter  describing  his  own  cure, 
and  other  wonders,  is  very  curious.  It 
is  addressed  to  Count  von  Sinsheim. 
“My  dear  Count,”  he  says,  “  there  are 
still  miracles.  The  ten  last  days  of  the 
last  month,  the  people  of  WUrzburg 
might  l)elieve  themselves  in  the  times  of 
the  Apostles.  The  deaf  heard,  the  blind 
saw,  the  lame  freely  walked,  not  by  the 
aid  of  art,  but  by  a  few  short  prayers. 
....  On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the 
number  of  persons  cured  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  every  age,  amounted  to  more 
than  twenty.  'I'hese  were  of  all  classes 
of  the  people,  from  the  humblest  to  a 
prince  of  the  blood  ;  who,  without  any 
exterior  means,  recovered,  on  the  27th, 
at  noon,  the  hearing  which  he  had  lost 
from  his  infancy.  This  cure  was  effect¬ 
ed  by  a  prayer  made  for  him,  during 
some  minutes,  by  a  priest,  who  is  scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
— the  Prince  Hohenlohe.  Although  I 
do  not  hear  so  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
persons  who  are  about  me,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  my  actual  state  and 
that  which  existed  before.  Besides,  I 
perceive  daily  that  I  hear  more  clearly. 

.  .  .  My  hearing  at  present  is  very 
sensitive.  Last  Friday,  the  music  of 
the  troop  which  defiled  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  palace  struck  my  tympanum 
so  strongly,  that  for  the  first  time  I  was 
obliged  to  close  the  window  of  my  cabi¬ 
net.  The  inhabitants  of  Wurzburg 
have  ‘  testified,  by  the  most  lively  and 
sincere  acclamations,  the  pleasure  which 
my  cure  has  given  them.’  ’’  Many  in 
like  manner  were  cured  through  their 
faith  in  F'ather  Matthew  (not  in  teetotal- 
ism,  be  it  understood)  ;  and  even  after 

lohe  was  bom  in  1794,  in  Waldenburg,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  several  universities.  He  officiated  as 
priest  at  Olmtltz,  Munich,  etc.  “  When  twen¬ 
ty-six,”  Dr.  Todd  adds,  ”  he  met  with  a  peas¬ 
ant  who  had  performed  several  astonishing 
cures,  and  from  him  caught  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  subsequently  manifested  in  curing 
the  sick.  He  constantly  appealed  to  their  faith 
in  his  power.” 


his  death  many  who  went  lame  to  his 
tomb  left  their  crutches  there.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be 
of  the  worthy  father’s  persuasion  in  re¬ 
ligion.  Many  staunch  Protestants  were 
cured  by  him,  as  they  supposed  ;  but  in 
reality  by  processes  taking  place  within 
their  own  minds,  and  initiated  by  their 
own  lively  imaginations.  Whether  after 
cure  such  persons  remained  as  staunch¬ 
ly  Protestant  as  they  had  been  before, 
we  do  not  know.* 

In  a  similar  way  may  be  explanied  (or 
rather,  must  be  explained,  when  due  ac¬ 
count  is  taken  of  the  weight  of  evidence) 
many  cases  in  which  maledictions  seem 
to  have  taken  effect,  as  by  a  miracle. 
Paralysis,  which  has  been  often  cured 
by  faith,  has  been  produced,  though  less 
often,  by  terror.  In  the  Medical  Gazette 
for  May  23,  1868,  there  is  a  report  of  a 
singular  case  which  occurred  at  the 
Limerick  Sessions.  Two  men  had  been 
charged  with  having  assaulted  a  relative. 
“  The  prosecutor  summoned  his  own 
father  as  a  witness.  The  mother  of  the 
prisoners,  exasperated  at  the  prospect  of 
her  sons  being  sent  to  prison  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  own  relative,  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  her  feeling  in  a  malediction, pray¬ 
ing  that  when  the  old  man  left  the  wit¬ 
ness-box  he  might  be  paralyzed,  and 
paralyzed  he  was  accordingly,  and  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  Such  mi¬ 
raculous  illness  not  yielding  readily  to 
ordinary  modes  of  treatment,  the  old  lady 
has  been  requested  to  remove  her  curse 
by  spitting  on  the  patient,  but  this  she 
sternly  refuses  to  do,  and  the  man  re¬ 
mains  in  the  hospital.’’  Unfortunately, 
the  end  of  the  story  was  not  given.  It 
would  have  been  pleasing  to  learn  that 
in  the  long  run  the  old  dame  relented, 

*  We  were  told  a  few  months  ago  by  a  wor¬ 
thy,  simple-hearted  Irish  priest,  that  he  was 
sent  for  on  one  occasion  to  administer  the  sac¬ 
rament  of  extreme  unction  to  a  Protestant 
lady,  who  (not  knowing  that  Catholicity  was 
an  essential  preliminary)  hoped  to  find  in  the 
sacrament  a  cure  for  an  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  which  the  doctors  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  assuage.  They  hourly  expected 
her  death.  Finding  no  other  course  open  to 
her,  she  ”  made  submission,”  was  received  into 
the  Church,  and  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unc¬ 
tion  was  administered.  When  next  the  family 
doctor  called  the  lady  was  well,  save  for  the 
state  of  weakness  to  which  many  hours  of  ex¬ 
treme  pain  had  reduced  her. 
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and  by  spitting  on  the  invalid  restored 
him  to  health,  for  then  the  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  imagination  would  be 
complete. 

Many  will  recall  here  the  story  of 
“  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill.”  Al¬ 
though  Wordsworth  calls  this  ”  a  true 
story,”  yet  most  persons  probably  im¬ 
agine  that,  as  related  by  the  poet,  it  is 
in  a  large  degree  a  work  of  fiction.  That 
Wordsworth  himself  regarded  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  hard  farmer  as  wrought 
by  supernatural  means  is  well  known, 
and  comes  out  clearly  on  a  comparison 
between  his  poetic  version  of  the  event 
and  the  terse  prosaic  narrative  by  Dr. 
Erasmus  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia.  Yet 
the  story  was  true  enough  in  all  essential 
points  as  told  by  Wordsworth.  The 
elder  Darwin’s  account  of  the  case  runs 
simply  thus  :  “A  young  farmer  in 
Warwickshire,  finding  his  hedges  broken 
and  the  sticks  carried  away,  during  a 
frosty  season,  determined  to  watch  for 
the  thief.  He  lay  many  cold  hours  un¬ 
der  a  haystack,  and  at  length  an  old 
woman,  like  a  witch  in  a  play,  approach¬ 
ed  and  began  to  pull  up  the  hedge  ;  he 
waited  till  she  had  tied  up  'her  bottle  of 
sticks,  and  was  carrying  them  off,  that 
he  might  convict  her  of  the  theft,  and 
then  springing  from  his  concealment  he 
seized  his  prey  with  violent  threats. 
After  some  altercation,  in  which  her  load 
was  left  upon  the  ground,  she  kneeled 
upon  the  bottle”  {sic,  it  is  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  word  for  a  ”  bundle”)  ”  of  sticks, 
and  raising  her  arms  to  heaven  beneath 
the  bright  moon,  then  at  the  full,  spoke 
to  the  farmer,  already  shivering  with 
cold,  ‘  Heaven  grant  that  thou  mayest 
nti'er  know  again  the  blessing  to  be  warm. ' 
He  complained  of  cold  all  the  next  day, 
and  wore  an  upper  coat,  and  in  a  few 
days  another,  and  in  a  fortnight  took  to 
his  bed,  always  saying  nothing  made 
him  warm  ;  he  covered  himself  with 
very  many  blankets,  and  had  a  sieve 
over  his  face  as  he  lay”  (the  benefit-ex¬ 
pected  from  this  arrangement  is  not  al¬ 
together  obvious);  “  and  from  this  one 
insane  idea  he  kept  his  bed  above  twenty 
years,  for  fear  of  the  cold  air,  till  at 
length  he  died.”  It  was  unfortunate 
for  him,  by  the  way,  that  Turkish  baths 
had  not  been  introduced  into  England 
in  his  time  !  For  probably  if  he  had 
tried  the  radiating  room  of  a  Turkish 


hammam,  he  would  have  found  that 
even  the  old  woman’s  curse  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  knowing  what  it  was  to 
feel  warm  ;  and  once  recognizing  this, 
he  would  have  been  able,  perhaps,  to  rise 
above  the  superstitious  fears  to  which 
in  reality  the  sensation  of  cold  was  ue. 
The  commonplace  curse  of  an  old  wom¬ 
an  whom  even  the  least  censorious  can 
hardly  regard  as  altogether  worthy  of 
absolute  veneration,  and  who  had  prob¬ 
ably  exchanged  some  rather  coarse  abuse 
with  Gill  in  the  preceding  “  altercation,” 
is  rather  amusingly  changed  by  Words¬ 
worth  into  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven 
by  a  much  injured  victim  (after  all  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Gill  had  not 
hurt  the  old  woman,  and  that  a  farmer 
has  some  right  to  complain  when  his 
hedges  are  broken  and  his  sticks  re¬ 
moved): 

"  Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said,” 

(having,  it  should  seem,  very  little  to 
say—) 

“  Her  bundle  from  her  lap  let  fall  ; 

And  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 
To  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  all. 

She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  uprearing. 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm — 

‘  God  !  that  art  never  out  of  hearing. 

Oh  may  he  never  more  be  warm  !’ 

The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head. 

Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray  ; 

Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said. 

And  icy  cold  he  turned  away.” 

Probably  we  may  refer  the  effect  of  her 
malediction  rather  to  her  appearance — 
as  described  by  Dr.  Darwin,  ”  an  old 
woman  like  a  witch  in  a  play” — than  to 
the  solemnity  of  her  prayer.  He  be¬ 
lieved,  in  his  sudden  fear,  that  she  was 
a  witch  ;  his  imagination  attributed  to  the 
witch’s  curse  the  cold  which  naturally 
enough  resulted  from  his  long  watch  on 
a  bitter  cold  night ;  and  his  fears  thus 
seemingly  confirmed  so  influenced  his 
imagination  thereafter,  that  he  expe¬ 
rienced  the  constant  sensation  of  cold 
described  by  Darwin.  That  the  actual 
temperature  of  his  body  was  also  affect¬ 
ed  may  well  be  believed.  For  it  is  well 
known  that  persons  whose  minds  are 
affected  undergo  a  loss  of  temperature. 
“In  melancolie  avec  stufeur,"  says  Dr. 
Ertzbischoff,  “  the  temperature  is  al¬ 
ways  below  the  normal  amount.”  But 
it  is  certain  the  actual  loss  of  heat  can¬ 
not  have  been  even  nearly  so  great  as 
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the  apparent,  for,  if  it  had,  Gill  would 
certainly  not  have  lived  twenty  years. 

We  could  cite  many  other  illustrations 
of  the  influence  of  the  mind,  whether 
stimulated  by  emotion  or  by  expecta¬ 
tion,  on  the  body  and  its  functions. 
But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  space 
which  we  had  intended  to  occupy.  Let 
it  suffice  now  to  call  attention  to  the 
extreme  importance,  both  in  a  physio¬ 
logical  and  in  a  psychological  aspect,  of 
the  recognition  of  this  influence,  and  the 
necessity  for  more  careful  and  system¬ 
atic  study  of  its  nature  and  limits  than 
has  yet  been  made.  It  was  said  sneer- 
ingly  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  was  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  mesmeric  or  prreternatural 
interpretation  of  effects  now  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  due  to  imagination  only, 
that  if  Mr.  Braid,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
Dr.  Holland  could  ascribe  the  actual 
extirpation  of  certain  bodily  matter  to 
dominant  ideas,  suggestion,  and  expect¬ 


ant  attention,  they  “  ought  to  petition 
for  the  introduction  of  these  into  the 
next  ‘  Pharmacopoeia  ’  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians.”  ”  We  do  make 
this  p>etition  ;  or  at  least,”  says  Dr. 
Tuke  with  excellent  judgment,  ”  let 
these  psychical  agents  be  included  in  the 
armamenta  medica  of  every  medical 
man.”  But  not  alone  with  reference 
to  the  cure  of  disease  have  these  expe¬ 
riences  interest  and  value.  Rightly  ap¬ 
prehended,  even  now  when  they  are  in¬ 
complete,  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
qualities  and  functions  of  the  brain  ; 
but  if  the  study  of  such  cases  were  care¬ 
fully  and  sedulously  pursued,  observa¬ 
tions  and  exi)erimenls  being  multiplied, 
as  they  well  might  be,  we  believe  that 
some  of  the  most  dinicult  problems  of 
mental  physiology  would  before  long  be 
interpreted,  and  that  mental  powers  as 
yet  unsuspected  would  before  long  be 
revealed. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Mr.  Henry  James’s  stories  have  not 
only  afforded  very  pleasant  reading  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  have  fur¬ 
nished  some  of  his  countrymen  on  the 
other  with  food  for  meditation  of  a  very 
instructive  kind.  Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazel- 
tine — a  writer  whose  name  we  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  before, 
but  hope  that  we  may  meet  with  again 
before  long — has  discussed  the  subject 
treated  of  in  Mr.  James’s  last  volume 
with  great  good  sense  and  frankness.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  one  of  Mr. 
James’s  last  stories,  Daisy  Miller.,  the 
two  principal  figures  are  a  Europeanized 
American  gentleman,  and  a  young  lady 
fresh  from  the  United  States  who  allows 
herself  in  European  society  all  the  free¬ 
dom  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed 
at  home.  In  another  story,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Episode.,  a  young  Englishman  of 
high  birth,  but  undecided  character, 
goes  to  spend  his  holiday  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  he  meets  with 
that  generous  hospitality  which  is  never 
there  withheld  from  any  Englishman 
who  is  respectably  introduced,  but  which 
there,  as  elsewhere,  is. given  most  freely 
of  all  to  the  spoiled  children  of  fortune. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year  his  hostesses — 
the  lady  of  the  American  house  where  he 


spends  most  of  his  time,  and  her  young 
unmarried  sister — come  to  England  ; 
and  then  the  young  man,  who  had  been 
much  smitten  in  America  by  the  girl, 
and  whose  ardor  is  revived  by  the  sight 
of  her  in  London,  finds  himself  in  a 
difficulty.  His  mother  and  sisters  do 
not  fancy  the  match  ;  though  they  are  at 
last  forced  to  call  on  the  strangers,  they 
are  insolent  to  them,  and  make  them 
feel  that  they  belong  to  another  social 
sphere  ;  and  when  the  young  man,  from 
a  mixture  of  liking  for  the  girl  and  defi¬ 
ance  of  his  womankind,  at  last,  after 
hovering  about  her  for  awhile,  asks  her 
lo  marry  him,  he  is  refused,  and  the 
curtain  fails. 

This  is  the  text  on  which  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine  writes  a  very  interesting  sermon. 
It  is  obvious  however  that,  whatever 
may  be  his  knowledge  of  Continental 
Europe,  his  acquaintance  with  English 
society  is  not  large.  But  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  less  importance.  The  interesting 
thing  is  to  see  how  the  social  position  of 
his  country-people  in  Europe  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  of  a  candid  and  intelli¬ 
gent  American.  Let  us  frankly  concede 
at  the  outset  tnat  an  English  traveller  in 
America  is  much  better  treated  than  an 
American  traveller  in  England.  It  is  no 
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use  blinking  the  fact.  The  experience 
of  everybody  who  knows  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  will  agree  upon  this.  An  English¬ 
man  who  is  personally  not  unpresenta¬ 
ble,  and  who  goes  to  the  United  States 
provided  with  passable  credentials,  will 
be  handed  on  from  house  to  house  and 
received  everywhere  and  at  once  on  a 
footing  of  cordial  intimacy.  How  far 
this  is  from  being  the  case  with  Ameri¬ 
can  travellers  in  England  it  is  needless 
to  say.  An  Englishman  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  American  hospitality  can  hardly 
reflect  on  the  matter  without  feeling  a 
certain  compunction.  But,  sentiment 
apart,  it  is  worth  while  asking  what  are 
the  reasons  for  English  reserve  in  this 
respect,  and  if,  or  how  far,  this  reserve 
is  justifled. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  is  of  opinion  that  the 
snubbing  which  his  country-women  in 
the  International  Episode  got  from  the 
English  ladies  of  rank  was  no  more  than 
might  have  been  fairly  expected.  The 
same  snubbing,  he  implies,  would  have 
been  administered  to  English  ladies  of 
all  but  the  highest  class  who  aspired  to 
ally  themselves  with  a  future  Duke.  We 
may  remark  parenthetically  that  Mr. 
Hazeltine  seems  imj>erfectly  acquainted 
with  the  divisions  and  gradations  of 
English  society.  It  is  incorrect  to  talk, 
as  he  does,  of  wealthy  and  cultivated 
people  engaged  in  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions  or  in  commerce  as  “  the  lower 
middle  class.  ”  Nor  is  it  true  that  there 
is  in  England  any  hard  and  fast  line 
which  separates  such  people  from  the 
nobility.  Nor,  further,  is  it  true  that 
the  American  ladies  in  question  would 
have  got  in  all  likelihood  a  much  franker 
welcome  from  English  people  a  few  pegs 
lower  down,  if  one  must  use  the  phrase, 
on  the  social  ladder.  All  that  was 
known  of  them  was  that  they  were 
good-looking,  well-mannered,  and  well- 
dressed,  and  that  the  young  gentleman 
who  was  in  love  with  one  of  them  had 
passed  some  time  very  pleasantly  at  their 
house.  A  mother  need  not  be  a  duch¬ 
ess  to  be  shy  of  lavishing  invitations  on 
strangers  under  such  circumstances. 
And  if  the  American  young  lady  had 
said  “  Let  us  go,”  for  “  suppose  we 
go,”  or  ‘‘  a  quarter  to  four,”  instead  of 
”  a  quarter  before  four,’^Mr.  Hazeltine 
may  be  quite  sure  that  neither  a  duchess 
nor  anybody  else  would  have  found  any¬ 


thing  amiss  in  her  speech.  We  appreci¬ 
ate  the  candor  which  can  see  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  an  affair  of  this  kind, 
and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hazeltine  that  in 
this  instance  the  American  ladies  had  no 
right  to  feel  themselves  aggrieved.  But 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  expla¬ 
nation  he  gives.  Had  both  the  ladies, 
instead  of  one  only,  been  married,  or 
had  the  young  man  himself  been  mar¬ 
ried,  they  would  probably  have  met  with 
a  very  different  welcome.  But  when  a 
young  man,  himself  a  great  prize,  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  falls  in  love  with 
a  girl  who  is  not  a  great  prize,  who 
does  not  belong  to  his  order  or  his  set, 
and  about  whose  family  and  early  asso¬ 
ciations  and  position  generally  very  lit¬ 
tle  is  known,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  girl,  whether  American  or  not, 
should  get  the  cold  shoulder  from  his 
female  relations.  The  chances  are  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  imminent  peril 
of  matrimony  which  any  advances  on  the 
part  of  the  English  ladies  would  have 
involved,  they  would  have  been  only 
too  happy  to  help  the  visitors  to  a  social 
success,  and  Mrs.  Westgate  and  Miss 
Alden  would  have  had  the  honor,  before 
the  season  was  over,  of  dancing  with 
royalty  itself.  ^ 

Still  it  remains  true  that  .\mericans  in 
general  find  it  hard  to  acclimatize  them¬ 
selves  in  England.  They  land  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  spend  three  days  at  the  Lakes, 
where  it  usually  rains,  stop  half  a  day  at 
Chester,  and  perhaps  a  day  at  Kenil¬ 
worth,  on  their  way  to  London,  visit  the 
Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Gardens,  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  then  take  the  train  to  Paris. 
It  is  clear  that  they  do  not  find  the  time 
pass  pleasantly  in  England.  They  are 
not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  Paris  or  Florence 
when  once  they  arrive  there.  They  lin¬ 
ger  on  after  all  the  sights  have  been 
seen,  because  the  life  there  suits  them. 
They  make  good  resolutions  to  see  Eng¬ 
land  well  on  their  way  home,  which  lasts 
until  they  get  as  far  as  Paris  on  the  re¬ 
turn  journey.  But  there  the  fascina¬ 
tions  of  the  theatres,  the  dilatoriness  of 
Worth,  the  adieux  to  friends,  the  thou¬ 
sand  excuses  which  people  make  for  not 
doing  what  they  do  not  like,  detain 
them  till  three  days  before  the  steamer 
sails  from  Liverpool.  This  is  all  natu¬ 
ral  enough.  The  climate  of  England  is 
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far  from  f)erfect.  The  hotel  life  is 
mostly  detestable.  Life  in  lodgings, 
unless  there  is  a  large  party,  is  intolera¬ 
bly  dull.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twen¬ 
ty  they  never  see  the  inside  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  home.  There  is  no  outdoor  life  for 
them  to  see,  except  the  Row  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  it  does  not  rain,  or 
snow,  or  hail,  or  blow  a  parching  east 
wind.  What  is  there  here  to  tempt 
them  to  stay,  used  as  they  are  to  a  free 
social  life  at  home,  and  fresh  perhaps 
from  months  of  delightful  vagabondage 
in  Italy,  except  the  home  intercourse  of 
English  society,  which  is  precisely  what 
they  find  so  rarely  accessible  ?  And  this 
brings  us  round  again  to  the  question 
why  this  should  be  the  case.  An  Eng¬ 
lishman,  if  the  question  were  put  to  him 
by  an  American,  would  probably  answer 
pretty  much  as  follows — “To  begin 
with,”  he  would  say,  “  it  is  not  univer¬ 
sally  true  that  Americans  are  excluded 
from  English  homes.  There  are  quite 
enough  instances  of  Americans  who  have 
been  cordially  welcomed,  and  have  won 
a  high  position  both  in  the  fashionable 
and  in  the  rational  classes  of  English 
society,  to  dispel  any  fancy  that  you 
may  have  that  there  is  a  feeling  against 
you  on  the  ground  of  your  ‘nationdity. 
There  is  none.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
are  personally  acceptable,  and  if  your 
credentials  are  satisfactory,  and  if  you 
take  half  the  trouble  to  know  us  that  we 
take  to  know  one  another,  you  will  find 
that  the  fact  of  your  being  American 
Mrill  tell  very  much  in  your  favor.  You 
are  enough  of  foreigners  to  be  made  wel¬ 
come,  and  to  be  w’ell  treated  on  that 
score  ;  and  at  the  same  time  you  are 
allied  to  us  so  closely  that  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  us  as  no  other  foreigners  can. 
Further,  you  must  remember  what  our 
national  character  is  and  what  our  social 
usages  are.  Nearly  all  of  us  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  certain  reserve  toward  stran¬ 
gers.  We  are  so  constituted  and  there’s 
an  end  of  it.  It  keeps  us  apart  from 
one  another,  and  you  must  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  tends  to  keep  us  apart  from 
you.  Further,  it  is  one  thing  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  stranger  into  an  American  home 
and  another  to  introduce  him  into  an 
English  home.  We  take  the  inviting  of 
people  to  our  house  to  mean  more  and 
to  pledge  us  to  more.  We  have  not — 
unfortunately,  as  many  of  us  think — the 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4 


same  ease  and  simplicity  of  social  life 
that  you  have.  It  gives  us  a  great  deal 
more  trouble  and  expense  to  entertain 
you  and  treat  you  as  we  would  wish  to 
treat  you,  and  as  it  is  our  habit  to  treat 
those  whom  we  entertain  at  all,  than  is 
the  case  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
especially  as  we  generally  travel  singly  in 
America  and  you  travel  commonly  in  par¬ 
ties  in  Europe.  And  again — and  this  is 
the  chief  point — you  all  of  you  travel, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Setting 
aside  the  purely  commercial  traveller,  the 
Englishmen  who  go  to  see  you  are  most¬ 
ly  of  the  better  sort.  They  are  gentle¬ 
men  and  men  of  education.  Would  you 
— could  you,  be  as  kind  to  us  as  you  are, 
if  the  class  of  English  people  who  now 
visit  th;  Continent  under  the  fatherly 
guidance  of  Mr.  Cook  were  to  come 
over  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
every  season  to  the  United  States  ?  A 
great  deal  which  now  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  as  to  the  fitness  of  your  English  vis¬ 
itors  to  be  received  into  good  American 
houses  would  then  be  accepted  only 
upon  evidence.  You  would  have  to 
pick  and  choose,  and  you  would  find 
that  your  better  people  would  only  care 
to  open  their  doors  to  those  Englishmen 
who  wqfe  thoroughly  well  accredited. 
And  this  state  of  things  would  naturally 
react  on  the  feeling  of  English  travel¬ 
lers.  They  w’ould  no  longer  feel  sure  of 
an  instant  welcome.  They  would  know 
that  they  would  have  to  be  scrutinized 
before  being  accepted.  They  would 
know  that  the  arithmetical  chances  were 
against  their  being  acceptable.  The 
better  bred,  and  therefore  the  least  con¬ 
spicuous,  among  them  would  often  no¬ 
tice,  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  that  their 
country  was  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  louder  and  more  vulgar.  A  cer¬ 
tain  reserve,  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  necessary  for  the  self-protec¬ 
tion  of  both,  would  grow  up  between 
English  travellers  and  American  hosts. 
But  it  would  be  a  reserve  which  would 
last  only  long  enough  to  enable  both 
parties  to  discriminate,  and  to  decide 
whether  or  not  intimacy  was  possible  or 
desirable.  Nor  is  there,”  he  would  add, 
“  any  other  reserve  on  our  part  toward 
you  when  you  come  to  see  us  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  such  as  may  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way.” 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true — human  nature 
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being  what  it  is — that  there  are  more 
Americans  who  care  for  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  titled  p>ersons,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  point  of  education  and  char¬ 
acter,  than  who  care  for  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  cultivated  persons  unprovided 
with  a  handle  to  their  names.  There  is 
no  special  reproach  in  this.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  persons  in  England  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  To  those  of 
his  country-people  who  pine  to  be 
numbered  w'ith  the  aristocratic  elect  of 
Great  Britain  Mr.  Hazeltine  gives  the 
judicious  advice — so  exceedingly  judi¬ 
cious  that  it  will  hardly  be  acted  upon 
— to  make  themselves  happy  where 
they  are.  If  the  desire  sprang  from 
a  rational  expectation  of  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  being  asked  to  great 
houses,  Mr.  Hazeltine’s  words  of  wis¬ 


dom  would  not  be  thrown  away.  But 
Jt  springs  from  a  region  of  human 
nature  outside  the  range  of  logic,  or  at 
least  of  any  other  logic  than  that  of  di¬ 
rect  experience.  We  would  rather  there¬ 
fore  encourage  them,  and  those  of  our 
own  countrymen  wh6  are  like  unto  them, 
to  persevere.  If  they  fail,  it  may  then 
dawn  upon  their  minds  that  there  are 
other  sources  of  happiness  and  dignity  in 
human  life  than  this.  If  they  succeed, 
they  can  say,  better  than  any  one  else, 
whether  the  prize  is  worth  the  pains 
they  have  spent  upon  it.  And  to  those 
Americans,  who  are  many,  whose  social 
ambition  takes  a  better  form,  we  can 
only  say  that  among  Englishmen  of  their 
own  stamp  all  the  conditions  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  favorable  to  mutual  understanding 
and  friendship. — Saturday  Review.  \ 


IS  NEST-BUILDING  AN  INSTINCT  IN  BIRDS? 
BV  BENJAMIN  T.  LOWNE,  F.L.S. 


Mr.  Alfred  R.  W’allace,  in  his 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  has  an  essay  on  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  birds’  nests,  in  which  he  contro¬ 
verts  the  doctrine,  which  he  almits  to 
be  almost  universally  held,  that  birds 
build  their  nests  by  instinct  ;  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  both  birds  and  men,  in  a 
primitive  state,  build  by  imitation.  He 
says,  “  It  will  be  objected,  that  birds  do 
not  learn  to  make  their  nests  as  man 
does  to  build,  for  all  birds  will  make  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  nest  as  the  rest  of  their 
species,  even  if  they  have  never  seen 
one,  and  it  is  instinct  alone  that  can  en¬ 
able  them  to  do  this.  No  doubt  this 
woujd  be  instinct,  if  it  were  true,  and  I 
simply  ask  for  proof  of  the  fact ;  this 
point,  although  ,so  important  to  the 
question  at  issue,  is  always  assumed 
without  proof,  and  even  against  proof, 
for  what  facts  there  are  are  opposed  to  it. 
Birds  brought  up  from  the  egg  in  cages 
do  not  make  the  characteristic  nest  of 
their  sj)ecies,  even  though  the  proper 
materials  are  supplied  to  them,  and  often 
make  no  nest  at  all ;  but  rudely  heap  to¬ 
gether  a  quantity  of  materials  :  and  the 
experiment  has  never  been  fairly  tried  of 
turning  out  a  pair  of  birds  so  brought 
up  into  an  enclosure,  covered  with  net¬ 


ting,  and  watching  the  result  of  their  un¬ 
taught  attempts  at  nest  making.” 

I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  experiment,  which  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  states  has  never  been  fairly  made  ; 
and  much  to  my  surprise,  for  a  year  ago 
I  fully  believed  Mr.  Wallace  was  right, 
the.  results  are  at  complete  variance  with 
the  opinion  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  upon  this  subject.  I  will  give 
the  details  of  my  experiment  in  full,  re¬ 
serving  all  comment  until  I  have  done  so. 

Last  spring  I  received  a  pair  of  young 
ring-doves  yColumba  risoria),  in  their 
first  plumage,  which  had  been  hatched  in 
the  breeding-box  of  an  ordinary  dove’s 
cage,  upon  a  straw  nest  built  on  the  floor 
of  the  cage.  These  were  a  male  and  a 
female  ;  but  at  the  time  I  received  them 
they  were  so  young  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  from  their  very  quarrelsome 
habits,  that  they  were  of  the  same  sex  ; 
in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  .erroneous,  I 
asked  the  lady  who  gave  me  the  first  pair 
to  give  me  another  young  dove.  She 
gave  me  one  brought  up  in  the  same 
manner.  I  kept  these  three  doves  in  a 
wire  cage  until  this  spring.  The  exact 
size  of  the  cage  was  three  feet  by  two, 
and  two  feet  high.  They  turned  out  to 
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be  a  cock  and  two  hens.  At  the  end  of 
February  each  hen  laid  two  eggs  on  a 
bundle  of  hay  placed  in  one  corner  of 
the  cage  ;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  nest-building,  although  they 
played  with  the  hay,  carrying  about  a 
piece  in  their  bills  by  the  hour  together. 
The  females  sat  by  turns  with  the  male, 
and  in  due  time  three  of  the  eggs  hatch¬ 
ed.  Although  some  interesting  facts 
were  brought  to  light  in  the  rearing  of 
these  young  birds,  it  suffices  to  observe 
in  the  present  connection,  that  only  one 
of  the  young  birds  became  fully  fledged  ; 
the  others  died  from  heartless  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  appyently  be¬ 
cause  they  were  feeble  and  two  days 
younger  than  the  chick  that  was  reared. 

In  the  middle  of  April  I  turned  the 
three  birds  out  into  an  aviary  in  the 
open  air,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
branch  of  a  tree  with  numerous  twigs 
and  buds  to  serve  as  a  perch.  The 
highest  branchlets  of  this  were  about 
nine  feet  from  the  ground. 

I  provided  the  birds  with  a  double 
breeding-box,  similar  to  the  one  in  which 
they  were  themselves  hatched  ;  in  one 
side  of  this  I  placed  a  handful  of  hay, 
together  with  their  newly  fledged  off¬ 
spring.  I  left  the  other  side  empty,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  might  possibly 
build  a  nest  of  hay  or  straw,  and  I  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  both  materials.  The 
young  dove  learned  to  fly  in  a  few  days, 
and  slept  in  its  box  at  night ;  its  parents 
and  foster-mother  fed  it  continually  in 
the  nest-box,  but  there  was  no  attempt 
to  make  another  nest  in  the  box. 

About  a  week  after  I  placed  the  birds 
in  the  new  aviary  they  took  possession 
of  the  highest  twigs  of  the  tree  branch, 
each  with  a  small  piece  of  stick  in  its 
bill ;  as  I  judged  they  intended  to  build 
in  this  portion  of  the  tree,  I  at  once  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  a  number  of  twigs  ; 
these  were  nearly  all  straight  twigs  of 
varying  length  and  thickness,  without 
any  lateral  branches  ;  but  amongst  them 
were  a  few  pieces,  each  with  a  short  lat¬ 
eral  branch,  which  were  at  once  collect¬ 
ed  by  the  doves,  and  carried  to  the  place 
they  had  selected  for  their  nest  ;  but 
they  evidently  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  use  of  the  sticks  they  had  select¬ 
ed.  They  tried  in  vain  to  fix  them  to 
the  wall  of  the  aviary  or  to  its  roof,  al¬ 
most  always  to  the  latter,  and  waved 


them  about  above  their  heads  until  they 
dropped  them.,  I  thought  that  they 
might  be  in  the  habit,  in  nature,  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  their  nest  in  twigs 
above  their  heads,  so  I  fixed  some 
perches  below  the  cleft  in  the  tree  which 
I  thought  they  had  selected  to  build  in, 
and  wove  two  or  three  small  branches  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  them  a  choice 
of  resting-place,  and  also  to  catch  the 
sticks  they  dropped.  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned,  that  the  birds  were  exces¬ 
sively  tame,  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  house,  and  that  I  was  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  taking  them  from  their  cage 
and  playing  with  them,  hence  they  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  stroke  them  or  handle  them 
without  fear,  so  that  my  interference  did 
not  disturb  them.  As  soon  as  I  had  fin¬ 
ished,  the  male  bird  found  the  new 
place,  and  cooed  in  evident  delight,  and 
he  was  immediately  joined  by  the  two 
hens,  each  with  a  stick. 

After  vainly  endeavoring  to  lodge  the 
sticks  above  their  heads  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  sometimes  from  the  old  and  some¬ 
times  from  the  new  resting-place,  and 
dropping  them,  they  gave  up  work. 

I  now,  however,  observed  that  all  the 
cleft  and  branched  sticks  had  been  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  bottom  of  the  aviary  and 
lodged  amongst  the  branches  near  the 
top  of  the  tree.  I  also  observed  that 
the  birds  every  now  and  then  picked  up 
a  stick,  balanced  it  for  a  little  time  in 
their  bills,  and  then  dropped  it  again. 
The  thought  struck  me  that  straight 
sticks  and  twigs  would  not  do,  so  I  col¬ 
lected  a  number  of  forked  branches  and 
branches  with  lateral  twigs.  No  sooner 
were  these  thrown  into  the  cage  than 
the  birds  made  their  usual  crowing  noise 
and  resumed  work.  As  soon  as  all  the 
branched  sticks  were  used,  they  at  once 
ceased  work,  although  there  was  an 
abundance  of  unbranched  sticks  of  suit¬ 
able  size  in  the  cage.  The  end  of  all 
this  was,  that  in  three  days  they  had 
finished  a  nest  exactly  like  that  of  a 
wood  pigeon.  They  lined  it  neatly  with 
straw,  and  ornamented  it  with  some 
tufts  of  the  dried  flowers  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane  {^Saccharum  officinale),  which  I  took 
out  of  a  vase  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
broke  up,  as  I  thought  the  soft  feather¬ 
like  flowers  of  the  grass  would  make  a 
good  lining  to  the  nest.  They  did  not 
use  it,  however,  for  this  purpose,  but 
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let  a  few  pieces  hang  over  the  edge  of 
the  nest,  with  a  great  deal  of  straw,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 
Each  dove  laid  two  eggs  in  the  nest, 
and  they  are  now  sitting  by  turns  with 
the  male. 

The  apparent  use  of  the  side  branches 
on  the  twigs  which  they  use  is  to  peg 
the  nest  together,  as  these  hang  down 
and  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the 
sticks  which  are  already  laid. 

The  important  facts  to  my  mind  are, 
first,  these  birds  had  never  seen  a  tree, 
or,  at  least,  sat  on  one,  yet  they  selected 
a  place  nine  feet  from  the  ground  for 
their  nest.  They  had  never  seen  twigs, 
and  could  have  no  experience  in  the  use 
of  lateral  branches,  yet  they  carefully  se¬ 
lected  these  and  no  other.  Secondly, 
they  had  apparently  no  idea  of  the  use 
to  put  the  sticks  to,  when  they  had  se¬ 
lected  them,  unless  they  are  in  the  habit, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  of  starting  the  nest 
on  branches  above  their  heads.  As 
soon,  however,  as  a  few  branches  had 
lodged  below  them,  they  finished  the 
nest,  which  accident  had  commenced 
for  them.  Thirdly,  they  followed  the 
habits  of  the  species  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  although  it  is  probable  that  these 
habits  had  been  in  abeyance  for  many 
generations,  and  certainly  they  had  been 
in  abeyance  for  more  than  one  genera¬ 
tion.  Fourthly,  the  conditions  were 
present  which  would  have  enabled  them 
to  breed  in  the  same  kind  of  nest  as  that 
in  which  they  were  themselves  brought 
up,  and  in  which  they  had  already  reared 
a  young  bird.  Lastly,  these  birds  were 
very  tame,  so  that  if  new  conditions 
could  have  modified  their  natural  habits, 
this  was  a  case  in  which  we  might  have 
expected  modification,  as  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  in  favor  of  a  perversion  of 
natural  habits. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  these  birds  built  a  natural  nest. 
And  I  may  be  hasty  in  my  conclusion, 
but  I  am  in  my  own  mind  convinced 
that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  what  is 
usually  called  Instinct.  This  conviction 
is  the  more  important  because  it  is  not  a 
year  ago  since  I  gave  a  lecture  in  Great 
Ormond  Street,  at  the  Working  Men’s 
College,  in  which  I  maintained  the  view 
that  animals  act  in  such  cases  entirely 


by  reason  and  experience  ,  and  at  that 
time  I  felt  certain  from  all  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Wallace  was  right,  or  nearly  right, 
in  his  views. 

The-whole  phenomenon  had  a  strik¬ 
ing  similarity  to  the  slow  return  of  mem¬ 
ory,  brought  about  by  a  series  of  associ¬ 
ations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  long 
as  the  birds  remained  in  a  comparatively 
confined  space,  without  the  use  of  their 
wings,  and  without  a  natural  branching 
tree  to  build  in,  they  would  never  have 
built  a  characteristic  nest.  My  own  be¬ 
lief  is,  that  the  tree  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  their  instinct,  and  that  the  natural 
surroundings  prompted  them,  as  it  were, 
and  awakened  their  dormant  inherited 
powers.  Although  my  impression  is, 
that  the  final  site  of  the  nest  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  place  where  the  sticks  fell, 
which  they  failed  to  fix  above  them,  I 
am  by  no  means  assured  in  my  own 
mind  that  even  this  was  not  determined 
by  a  subsequent  awakening  of  an  in¬ 
stinctive  act,  and  that  the  sticks  were  in¬ 
tentionally  dropped  upon  the  branch  be¬ 
low  them.  The  want  of  readiness  in 
some  things  which  these  birds  exhibited 
at  first  can  hardly  be  considered  surpris¬ 
ing,  when  we  remember  the  number  of 
generations  in  which  it  is  probable  no 
natural  nest  had  been  built.  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  possible,  and  I  think  even  prob¬ 
able,  that  their  progenitors  had  laid  their 
eggs  on  hay  or  straw  on  the  floor  of  a 
dove-cot  for  fifty  years  or  longer. 

The  imp>ortance  of  these  facts  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated,  as  they  bear 
upon  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  or  at 
least  of  innate  genius.  From  the  fore¬ 
going  experiment  the  conclusion  is  very 
tempting,  that  the  birds  are  endowed 
with  special  faculties  and  ideas,  just  as 
it  appears  that  men  are  bom  with  a 
special  aptitude  for  certain  acts,  both 
mental  and  physical,  and  that  mind  is 
endowed  with  properties  of  a  special 
nature  ;  at  least,  they  are  of  great  in¬ 
terest  because  they  are  facts  which  ought 
not  to  happen,  according  to  the  theory 
which  is  daily  becoming  more  fully  re¬ 
ceived.  They  belong  to  one  of  those 
by-paths  of  Biology,  which  it  is  Mr. 
Wallace’s  delight  to  tread,  and  in  which 
he  has  done  such  excellent  work. — Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Reinew. 
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THE  TWO  CROSSES  OF  HONOR. 


Amongst  the  Orders  and  Crosses  be¬ 
stowed  as  symbols  of  merit,  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  the  Victoria  Cross  hold 
the  foremost  place,  and  their  true  nature 
is  worthy  of  being  popularly  known.  The 
Legion  is  not  quite  so  exclusive  an  order 
as  the  Victoria  Cross  ;  for  it  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  deeds  of  valour,  but  is  bestowed 
upon  all,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians 
alike,  for  all  kinds  of  service  to  the  state 
— military,  naval,  political,  or  scientific. 
It  is  much  respected  by  the  h'rench  peo¬ 
ple,  who  eagerly  and  i)ersistently  seek  for 
the  honors  which  the  wearing  of  the 
“  red  ribbon  ”  confers  on  Its  possessor. 
The  Legion  of  Honor  was  founded  in 
1802  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  when  First 
Consul,  for  the  express  purpose  of  re¬ 
warding  all  civil  and  military  merit  ; 
and.it  superseded  all  the  monarchical  Or¬ 
ders,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the 
Revolution.  Napoleon  intended  at  first 
that  the  Legion  should  have  a  white 
ribbon  as  the  emblem  of  purity  ;  but  this 
being  the  color  of  the  Bourbons,  red 
was  chosen  instead,  although  this  was 
already  worn  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  Order  acquired  great  lustre  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.;  for  at  the 
period  of  his  captivity  and  final  exile, 
six  thousand  Frenchmen  had  acquired 
it,  and  out  of  this  large  number  five 
thousand  had  received  the  distinction 
for  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle, 'the 
honor  being  enhanced  in  many  cases 
by  the  fact  that  the  great  Emperor  often 
conferred  the  insignia  with  his  own  hand 
on  the  spot,  immediately  after  the  deed 
was  done  which  had  earned  the  honor  ; 
at  times  even  taking  the  golden  cross 
from  his  own  breast  to  place  it  on  that 
of  a  common  soldier.  On  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  the  old  monarchical 
Orders  were  revived  ;  but  the  Legion  of 
Honor  had  so  entirely  supplanted  them 
in  the  affection  of  the  people  at  large, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  continue 
it  as  the  chief  national  reward  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  the  state.  In  such 
esteem  was  it  held  at  this  period  that 
sentries  were  obliged  to  present  arms  to 
all  bearers  of  the  celebrated  red  ribbon  ; 
and  this  compliment  was  paid  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legion  up  to  the  year  1824, 


when  the  number  of  “  legionaries  ”  hav¬ 
ing  increased  to  twenty-eight  thousand, 
it  was  found  that  the  work  of  saluting 
was  growing  very  onerous  for  the  sen¬ 
tries — that. in  fact  there  was  too  much 
‘  saluting  ’  going  on — and  the  somewhat 
absurd  system  was  suddenly  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Louis  Philippe,  the  “  Citizen  ”  king, 
abolished  the  old  Orders,  and  retained 
only  the  Legion,  and  this  he  distributed 
so  indiscriminately  as  to  raise  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  in  a  very  short  time  to 
more  than  fifty  thousand.  After  his 
flight  from  Paris  the  Order  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Republican  government ; 
but  was  revived  by  Napoleon  III.,  under 
whose  regime  it  became  the  vehicle  for 
bribery  and  corruption  of  the  most  fla¬ 
grant  kind.  Though  endowed  with  a 
new  set  of  rules,  ostensibly  to  purify  it, 
the  Legion  was  used  to  decorate  men  of 
the  most  questionable  character  ;  and 
any  political  service  rendered  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  or  his  ministers  was,  apart  from 
its  nature,  almost  certain  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  bestowal  of  the  famous  red  rib¬ 
bon.  It  was  never  more  fairly  bestowed, 
however,  than  when  it  graced  the  breasts 
of  the  bronzed  heroes  of  the  Crimean 
War  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Order  was  kept 
for  purely  military  purposes,  its  value 
and  character  were  beyond  question. 
The  French  greatly  esteem  it,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  late  President  of  the 
Republic,  M.  Thiers,  who,  during  his 
term  of  office,  never  wore  any  uniform 
whatever,  always  bore  in  the  button-hole 
of  his  plain  frock-coat  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion — the  only  Order  which  he 
chose  to  wear  from  among  many  others 
in  his  possession.  It  is  now  the  highest 
honor  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
President  and  his  ministers  to  bestow  ; 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  every  member  of  the  Order  is  en¬ 
titled  to  appear  at  court  ceremonies, 
and  at  his  death  to  have  military  honors 
paid  to  his  remains.  It  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  Frenchmen,  and  when  ob¬ 
tained,  is  proudly  and  ostentatiously 
worn.  ^ 

The  majority  of  the  members  are 
Chevaliers  or  Knights  ;  and  next  above 
them  in  rank  come  the  Officers,  the 
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Commanders,  then  the  Grand  Officers, 
and  highest  of  all,  the  Grand  Crosses. 
Civilians  on  whom  the  Order  is  con¬ 
ferred  have  to  pay  certain  fees  for  the 
privilege  ;  but  in  the  case  of  soldiers  or 
sailors  it  carries  with  it  a  pension,  vary¬ 
ing  between  ten  pounds  for  Knights  and 
two  hundred  pounds  for  Grand  Crossses. 
The  Knight’s  insignia  of  the  famous 
Order  are  a  red  ribbon  at  the  button¬ 
hole  when  in  plain  clothes,  and  a  silver- 
mounted  enamelled  cross  when  in  uni¬ 
form.  The  Officer  has  a  red  rosette 
when  out  of,  and  a  gold-mounted  enam¬ 
elled  cross  when  in,  uniform  ;  the  rosette 
being  worn  also  by  all  the  members  of 
the  superior  grades  when  in  morning- 
dress.  In  evening-dress  or  uniform,  the 
Commanders  wear  a  red  collar  with  a 
cross  pendent  ;  the  Officers  a  star  on 
the  left  breast  in  addition  to  the  collar  ; 
and  the  Grand  Crosses  a  larger  star,  and 
a  broad  red  ribbon  or  sash  across  the 
breast. 

Officers  of  the  army  or  navy  receive 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by 
right  after  twenty  years’  good  service  ; 
but  the  private  soldier  or  sailor  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  win  it  by  distinguished  con¬ 
duct  in  the  field,  and  often  deserves  it 
over  and  over  again  before  he  succeeds 
in  obtaining  the  much-coveted  honor. 
Civil  servants,  prefects,  procurators, 
etc.,  also  get  the  Order  after  a  certain 
term  of  service  as  such  ;  but  authors, 
artists,  poets,  inventors,  engineers,  and 
others  have  to  knock  long  and  loud¬ 
ly  at  the  official  door  before  their  claim 
to  the  decoration  is  allowed.  None  but 
persons  of  irreproachable  character — 
that  is,  those  w'ho  have  never  stood  as 
criminals  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice — 
are  admitted  to  the  companionship  of 
the  Legion  ;  and  it  is  therefore  looked 
upon  everywhere  and  by  everybody  in 
France  as  a  certificate  of  or  testimonial 
to  honesty  and  merit. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  having  been  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  government  with  the  be¬ 
stowal,  upon  persons  who  had  rendered 
services  in  connection  with  the  great 
International  Show,  of  three  hundred 
Crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  no 
less  than  twenty-two  thousand  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  honor  were  received  ! 
Certainly,  the  Order  could  not  be  better 
bestowed  than  in  rewarding  those  who 


have  fought  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  thus  done  their 
utmost  to  promote  peace  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  among  the  nations.  But  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  the  great  Cross 
which  was  the  guiding  star  that  led  Na¬ 
poleon’s  famous  troops  to  so  many  victo¬ 
ries,  should  have  developed  into  a  prize- 
medal  for  successful  traders  or  a  guer¬ 
don  for  political  adventurers.  There, 
certainly,  is  a,decline,  which,  if  not  stop¬ 
ped,  will  work  its  own  cure,  by  render¬ 
ing  the  decoration  valueless. 

At  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  bestowed  the 
Cross  from  his  own  breast  on  a  grena¬ 
dier  of  the  Imperial  Guard  who  had 
saved  the  Emperor’s  life  when  he  was 
fired  at  by  a  Russian  sergeant  of  the  line. 
'I'he  veteran  dashed  out  of  the  ranks — in 
itself  an  offence  against  discipline  which 
on  ordinary  occasions  neither  Napoleon 
nor  Wellington  would  forgive — and  with 
his  musket  struck  up  that  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  whose  shot  was  thus  diverted  from 
its  object,  only,  however,  to  find  another 
victim  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  suite.  The  old  grenadier  then  des¬ 
patched  his  enemy,  and  gallantly  and 
successfully  defended  himself  against  a 
horseman  and  two  other  infantrymen 
who  sought  to  avenge  their  comrade. 
Napoleon  was  a  witness  of  the  faithful 
guardsman’s  act ;  and  riding  up  to  him 
as  the  latter  rejoined  his  company,  he 
detached  from  his  own  breast  the  golden 
Cross  which  glittered  there,  and  pinned 
it  upon  that  of  the  veteran.  Shouts  of 
“  Vive  I’Empereur  !”  rang  through  the 
air  from  the  ranks  of  the  Old  Guard, 
every  member  of  which  accepted  the 
decoration  of  their  comrade  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  paid  to  the  regiment  itself. 

So  much  for  the  great  French  Cross. 
And  now  we  will  briefly  recount  the 
story  of  one  which  is  as  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen — though  in  a  qui¬ 
eter  way — as  the  Legion  of  Honor  is 
to  our  neighbors  across  the  Channel — 
namely,  the  Victoria  Cross.  This  is  a 
purely  military  and  naval  distinction, 
•and  is  only  conferred  for  gallant  con¬ 
duct  in  the  field  or  in  action  at  sea. 
Englishmen  as  a  rule  do  not  care  much 
for  Orders  and  Crosses,  and  the  few 
which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign  as 
the  fountain  of  all  honor — namely,  the 
Garter,  the  I'histle,  the  Bath,  the  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  and  the  Star 
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of  India — are  generally  reserved  for  per¬ 
sons  of  high  rank  in  the  social  or  official 
scale  who  have  rendered  great  services 
to  the  state  in  various  capacities.  Per¬ 
haps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Legion 
of  Honor  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
is  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  which  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  all  classes  as  a  general  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  for  long  and  zealous  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  cause  of  the  state  or  in  any 
particular  profession. 

The  Victoria  Cross  was  founded  in 
the  year  1855,  the  period  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  was  instituted  as  a  special 
military  and  naval  distinction  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  conduct  in  the  field.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plain  unpretentious  piece  of 
bronze-metal  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese 
Cross,  and  is  manufactured  from  guns 
which  have  been  taken  frOm  the  enemy. 
On  the  front  of  it  is  the  figure  of  a  lion 
above  a  scroll,  which  bears  the  simple  and 
appropriate  motto — "  For  Valor  and 
on  the  reverse  are  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  recipient  and  the  date  of  the  deed 
of  bravery  for  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
ferred.  On  the  top  of  the  Cross  is  a 
crown  and  the  initial  letter  V,  through 
which  passes  the  ribbon  by  which  it  is 
suspended.  The  Cross  is  conferred  on 
all  ranks  alike  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  when  worn  is  distingifished  by  a  red 
ribbon  for  the  army,  and  a  blue  one  for 
the  navy.  It  also  carries  with  it  a  pen¬ 
sion  varying  from  ten  pjounds  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  to  one  hundred  pounds  for  an  offi¬ 
cer.  .Apart  from  this  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  whatever  ;  and  its  bestowal  on 
a  drummer  or  private  as  well  as  on  an 
officer  is  duly  announced  in  the  Gazette, 
accomjianied  by  a  full  recital  of  the 
brave  deed  which  has  won  it,  and  giving 
its  possessor  the  right,  if  he  chooses  to 
exercise  it,  of  placing  the  letters  V.  C. 
after  his  name.  In  the  case  of  officers 
this  last  named  privilege  is  taken  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ;  but  the  privates  or  drummers 
have  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  at¬ 
tached  these  honorable  initials  to  their 
names.  Perhaps  this  is  because  their 
superior  officers  have  never  encouraged 
them  to  do  so,  and  the  modest  fellows — 
for  the  truly  brave  are  ever  modest — 
have  never  had  the  moral  courage  to 
assert  their  right  in  this  respect. 

The  Victoria  Cross  is  very  sparingly 
bestowed,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 


a  genuine  act  of  bravery  performed  in 
the  presence  of  others  and  certified  by 
the  hero’s  commanding  officer.  The 
recommendation  is  then  forwarded 
through  the  general  commanding  to  the 
Secretary-at-\Var,  who  in  his  turn  sub¬ 
mits  it  to  the  Queen.  Though  con¬ 
ferred  on  officers  as  well  as  the  rank  and 
file,  it  is  essentially  a  soldier’s  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  most  honorable  of  all  military 
Orders  consists  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  drummers,  and  privates.  It 
reflects  great  honor  on  the  drummers 
of  the  British  army  that  so  many  of  their 
comrades  have  gained  the  Victoria 
Cross  ;  the  records  of  the  Crimean,  In¬ 
dian  Mutiny,  and  other  later  wars  con¬ 
taining  splendid  deeds  of  bravery  and 
devotion  performed  by  the  holders  of 
this  once  despised  rank.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  as  the  bugler  or 
drummer  has  very  few  chances  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  ;  but  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  does  occur  he  is  never  remiss.  It 
was  a  drummer  who  helped  to  fasten  the 
powder-bags  on  the  gates  of  Delhi,  the 
destruction  of  which  resulted  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  mutinous  city  of  the  Great 
Moguls  in  1857.  The  act  was  per¬ 
formed  amid  a  perfect  shower  of  shot 
and  shell,  and  was  rewarded — some 
months  afterwards — with  the  Victoria 
Cross.  It  was  also  a  drummer  who, 
while  acting  as  field-bugler  to  Lord  Na¬ 
pier  of  Magdala  in  the  Abyssinian  M’ar, 
left  the  general’s  side,  and  dashed  first 
into  the  stronghold  of  the  tyrant  Theo¬ 
dore. 

Perhaps  the  most  daring  deed  that 
ever  won  old  Encland’s  Legion  of  Hon¬ 
or  was  that  which  was  successfully  per¬ 
formed  by  Kavanagh  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Lucknow-  was  besieged,  and 
its  garrison  was  starving.  Besides  the 
little  band  of  devoted  men  there  were  also 
women  and  children  cooped  up  in  the 
Residency,  at  the  mercy  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  savage  and  relentless 
foes.  Daily,  nay  hourly,  the  little  gar¬ 
rison  w'as  growing  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  nearer  and  nearer  w-ere  pressing  the 
dusky  sepoys,  until  it  became  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  the  heroic  few  that 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  known  to 
be  advancing  to  their  relief,  should  be 
at  once  informed  of  their  real  state  and 
their  utter  inability  to  hold  out  much 
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longer.  A  volunteer  was  called  for,  a 
man  who  would  consent  to  be  disguised 
as  a  sepoy,  and  who  would  risk  his  life 
among  the  mutineers,  in  order  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  advancing 
army.  The  call  was  immediately  re¬ 
sponded  to — as  it  generally  is  by  Britons 
in  the  moment  of  supreme  danger — and 
two  or  three  men  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  undertake  the  task. 

From  these  brave  volunteers  an  Irish¬ 
man  named  Kavanagh  was  chosen,  who, 
to  his  other  various  qualifications,  added 
a  knowledge  of  the  enemy’s  customs 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their 
language.  The  Commandant  shook  the 
brave  man  by  the  hand,  and  frankly  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  ;  how  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  he  might  meet 
his  death  in  the  attempt.  But  the  gal¬ 
lant  fellow  p)ersisted  ;  and  his  skin  was 
at  once  colored  by  means  of  burnt  cork 
and  other  materials  to  the  necessary  hue. 
He  was  then  dressed  in  the  regular  out¬ 
fit  of  a  sepoy  soldier.  When  night  set 
in,  he  started  on  his  lonely  and  perilous 
mission,  amid  the  hearty  “  God-speeds  ” 
of  the  famishing  garrison.  In  his  breast 
he  carried  despatches  for  Sir  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  had 
been  made  acquainted,  in  case  of  their 
loss. 

We  have  not  the  space  at  our  com¬ 
mand  to  give  all  the  particulars  of  his 
remarkable  journey.  He  succeeded, 
however,  after  many  narrow  escapes  and 
great  hardships — during  which  he  often 
had  to  pass  night  after  night  in  the  de¬ 
tested  enemy’s  camp,  and  to  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in  the 
daytime  ;  and  when  he  left  them,  to 
swim  across  rivers,  or  to  crawl  through 
the  tangled  thickets  where  the  deadly 
tiger  asserts  his  sway — in  reaching  Sir 
Colin  Campbell’s  camp  ;  where,  to 
finish  his  stirring  adventures  he  was 


fired  at  and  nearly  shot  by  the  British 
outposts.  Kavanagh’s  "^narrative  was 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  Sir 
Colin,  who  immediately  gave  orders  for 
the  army  to  advance  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  aid  of  the  gallant 
defenders  of  the  Residency.  How 
the  latter  were  rescued  is  a  matter  of 
history.  Kavanagh  lived  long  enough 
to  wear  his  Cross,  though  he  lost  his  life 
shortly  afterwards  in  battle  with  the  same 
enemy  ;  but  the  noble  example  he  left 
behind  him  was  not  lost  on  the  brave 
hearts  who  eventually  saved  India  for 
England. 

In  concluding  our  article,  we  wish  to 
give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  we,  in  common  we 
believe  with  all  Englishmen,  have  heard 
that  the  Queen  has  bestowed  upon  cer¬ 
tain  officers  and  men  England’s  Cross 
of  Honor ;  amongst  other  deserving 
officers  and  men,  to  Lieutenants — now 
Majors — Cbard  and  Bromhead.  of  South 
African  fame.  Their  noble  deed — how, 
with  about  a  hundred  men,  they  covered 
the  retreat  of  an  army,  and  saved  a  whole 
colony  from  ruin  and  devastation — is 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  needs  no 
recapitulation.  It  will  ever  live  in  his¬ 
tory  as  an  exploit  unique  in  military  an¬ 
nals,  and  will  ^ed  a  bright  light  over  a 
period  of  dread  and  unparalleled  dis¬ 
aster. 

Such  then  is  the  story  of  these  tw’o 
famous  Crosses  ;  but  whole  volumes 
could  be  filled  with  the  glorious  deeds  of 
those  whose  breasts  have  borne  or  are  now 
bearing  the  honourable  insignia.  Though 
somewhat  disimilar  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  now  conferred,  yet  both 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  their  founders 
by  keeping  alive  within  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  spirit  of  chivalry  and  honor 
which  is  the  real  strength  of  a  nation. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


AT  SEA. 

Worn  voyagers,  who  watch  for  land 
Across  the  endless  wastes  of  sea. 

Who  gaze  before  and  on  each  hand. 

Why  look  ye  not  to  what  ye  flee  ? 

The  stars,  by  which  the  sailors  steer. 

Not  always  rise  before  the  prow  ; 

Though  forward  nought  but  clouds  appear. 
Behind  they  may  1^  breaking  now. 
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What  though  we  may  not  turn  again 
To  shores  of  childhood  that  we  leave, 

Are  those  old  signs  we  followed,  vain  ? 

Can  guides  so  oft  found  true,  deceive  ? 

Oh,  sail  we  to  the  South  or  North, 

Oh,  sail  we  to  the  East  or  West, 

The  port  from  which  we  first  put  forth 
Is  our  heart’s  home,  is  our  life’s  best  ! 

The  Spectator. 


FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Francis  Parkman,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  historians,  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Francis 
Parkman,  an  eminent  Unitarian  clergy¬ 
man,  and  was  born  in  Boston  on  the 
i6th  of  September,  1823.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1840,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1844.  While  at  college  he 
usually  spent  his  summer  vacations  in 
the  Canadian  forests,  or  on  the  lakes 
and  rivers  which  lie  along  the  border 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  November,  1843,  while  still  a  stu¬ 
dent,  he  visited  Europie,  touching  first  at 
Gibraltar  and  then  at  Malta,  and  spend¬ 
ing  the  winter  in’Sicily  and  Italy.  In  the 
spring  he  travelled  through  Switzerland 
to  Paris  and  London,  and  returned  home 
in  time  to  graduate  with  his  class  in  the 
summer  of  1844.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  not  finding  the  profession 
congenial,  he  abandoned  it  in  1846  and 
started  to  explore  the  remote  regions  of 
the  Far  West.  The  literary  result  of  this 
journey  was  a  charming  book  of  travels 
entitled  “  The  Oregon  Trail”  (1849). 

Even  as  a  boy,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Park- 
man  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  French 
Dominion  in  America,  and  he  never 
afterward  abandoned  his  design  ;  but 
before  entering  upon  its  execution  he 
turned  aside  to  write  a  work  which, 
without  belonging  to  the  series,  yet  ad¬ 
mirably  supplements  it — ”  The  History 
of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac”  (1851). 
The  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  war  w’as  the  last  great  struggle 
for  empire  of  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Parkman’s  account 
of  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  ro¬ 


mantic,  and  touching  historical  narra¬ 
tives  ever  written. 

In  1858-59  Mr.  Parkman  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  visit  to  Europe,  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Archives  of  Colonial  History,  and 
ten  years  later  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1868-69  Paris  in  the  prosecution  of 
similar  researches.  The  result  of  his  la¬ 
bors  was  the  publication  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  three  volumes  of  his  historical 
series  under  the  following  titles  :  “  Pio¬ 
neers  'of  France  in  the  New  World” 
(1865)  ;  ”  The  Jesuits  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca”  (1867)  ;  and  ”  The  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West”  (1869).  These  were 
followed  by  “  The  Old  Regime  in  Can¬ 
ada”  (1874),  and  ”  Count  Frontenac 
and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV.” 
(1877)  ;  and  the  author  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  history  of  Montcalm  and  the 
fall  of  New  France,  w’hich  he  considers 
the  most  interesting  subject  with  which 
he  has  yet  had  to  deal,  and  for  which  he 
has  gathered  a  large  amount  of  entirely 
new  material. 

“  Mr.  Parkman,”  says  a  writer  in  Ap¬ 
pleton's  Journal^  from  whose  article 
most  of  the  foregoing  facts  were  gleaned, 
”  has  gathered  the  materials  for  his 
works  not  only  by  piersonal  observation 
of  the  scenes  of  his  history,  but  by 
costly  and  laborious  researches  in  the 
manuscript  archives  of  France  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  w’ould 
have  been  immense  to  any  one  even 
with  perfect  health  and  the  use  of  all 
his  bodily  faculties  ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Parkman 
has  been  an  invalid,  to  whom  mental  ex¬ 
ertion  was  forbidden  by  his  physicians, 
and  whose  eyesight  was  so  seriously  im- 
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paired  that  for  three  years  the  light  of 
day  was  insupportable,  and  every  at¬ 
tempt  at  reading  or  writing  completely 
debarred.  He  has  written  his  works  by 
the  aid  of  an  amanuensis,  and  by  pa¬ 
tience  and  energy  of  the  most  admirable 
order  has  overcome  obstacles  far  greater 
than  those  which  impeded  the  labors  of 
the  historian  Prescott,  whose  eyesight, 
though  impaired,  was  still  serviceable  to 
him,  and  whose  bodily  health  in  other 
respects  was  better  than  that  of  most  lit¬ 
erary  men.” 

The  historical  works  of  Mr.  Parkman 
have  all  been  reprinted  and  widely  read 
in  England,  and  have  also  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  and  German.  They 
have  been  violently  attacked  by  the  ex¬ 


treme  Ultramontane  party  in  Canada, 
and  as  warmly  defended  by  the  more 
moderate  Catholics.  They  have  also 
been  the  subject  of  one  or  two  hostile 
pamphlets  in  France  ;  but  no  antago¬ 
nist  has  successfully  impeached  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Mr.  Parkman’s  facts.  His 
works  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree 
qualities  which  are  not  often  found 
united,  exhibiting  the  most  painstaking 
thoroughness  of  research,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessing  the  picturesque  fas¬ 
cination  of  a  romance. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Park- 
man  was  for  some  years  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Bona¬ 
parte.  By  Eugene  L.  DWier.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner' s  Sons, 

The  career  of  Madame  Bonaparte  was  per¬ 
haps  the  strangest  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  an 
American  woman.  Some  have  called  it  ro¬ 
mantic,  but  to  our  mind  there  was  extremely 
little  of  romance  in  either  her  nature  or  her  ex¬ 
perience.  If  her  biographer’s  portrait  'of  her 
is  accurate — and  it  is  for  the  most  part  self- 
drawn,  through  the  medium  of  her  own  letters 
— Madame  Bonaparte  was  as  thoroughly  world¬ 
ly  a  woman  as  ever  lived.  Mr.  Didier  says  of 
her:  “This  Baltimore^  girl,  married  at  eight¬ 
een  and  deserted  at  twenty,  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  savoir  vivre  of  Chesterfield,  the 
cold  cynicism  of  Rochefoucauld,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  economy  of  Franklin  but  this  is  using 
language  far  too  fine  for  the  occasion.  Ma¬ 
dame  Bonaparte  was  simply  an  abominably 
selfish,  shrewd,  and  practical  woman  ;  and  no 
one  would  have  been  more  contemptuous  than 
herself  toward  any  attempt  to  throw  around 
her  the  halo  of  sentiment. 

It  is  evident  that  from  the  very  beginning 
Madame  Bonaparte  set  herself  two  objects,  to 
which  everything  else  was  wholly  subordinate  : 
to  secure  a  brilliant  social  position,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  wealth  ;  and  in  both  she  attained  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  of  success.  Though  desert¬ 
ed  by  her  husband,  and  thwarted  in  her  ambi¬ 
tion  to  become  a  recognized  member  of  the 
Napoleonic  family,  then  dominant  in  Europe, 
she  achieved  a  social  career  in  the  Old  World 
as  brilliant  as  that  of  any  woman  of  her 
time ;  and,  with  little  assistance  save  her 
own  shrewd  management,  she  became,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  would  say,  “  rich  beyond  the  dreams 


oLavarice.’’  Judged  by  her  own  standard,  her 
career  was  one  of  almost  unqualified  success, 
yet  even  as  depicted  by  herself  there  are  very 
few  we  imagine  even  of  those  "  mean-spirit¬ 
ed  ’’  American  women  for  whom  she  felt  such 
unbounded  contempt,  who  would  be  willing  to 
live  it  over  again.  The  cynical  selfishness  that 
underlay  it  is  too  transparent  even  for  those  in 
whom  selfishness  of  a  more  elusive  type  is  a 
predominant  motive  ;  and  its  essential  dreari¬ 
ness,  hollowness,  and  flimsiness  .seem  finally  to 
have  overcome  even  her  proud  and  obstinate 
spirit. 

As  already  intimated,  the  volume  is  com¬ 
prised  mainly  of  Madame  Bonaparte’s  letters, 
most  of  which  were  written  to  her  father  during 
her  several  visits  to  Europe.  Mr.  Didier  has 
confined  himself  to  providing  a  brief  sketch  of 
her  life  prior  to  her  marriage  and  desertion, 
and  to  linking  the  letters  together  upon  a 
slender  chain  of  narrative  and  explanation. 
His  work  is  on  the  whole  judiciously  done, 
though  many  will  regret  that  he  did  not  make 
ampler  use  of  the  biographical  material  which 
must  have  been  at  command  or  easily  accessi¬ 
ble.  The  letters  are  vivacious  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  can  hardly  be  called  agreeable  read¬ 
ing,  since  every  other  paragraph  challenges 
dissent.  Their  most  characteristic  quality,  we 
should  say,  is  ill-nature — an  ill-nature  perfect¬ 
ly  indiscriminate  when  provoked,  but  usually 
exercised  against  her  own  family,  friends,  and 
countrymen.  The  wit  is  caustic  and  bitter  and 
too  often  degenerates  into  raillery,  and  the 
sentiments  are  frequently  such  as  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld  himself  would  have  shrunk  from 
avowing.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  used 
to  say  that  women  never  respect  each  other. 
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and  certainly  harsher  things  have  seldom  been 
said  about  the  sex  than  those  to  which  Madame 
Bonaparte  gives  reiterated  utterance. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
Madame  Bonaparte,  from  the  studies  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  goes 
much  further  than  the  letters  toward  explaining 
her  brilliant  social  career. 

Education  as  a  Science.  By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D.  The  International  Scientific 

Series.  New  York  :  D.  Appkton  &•  Co. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  neglected  part  of  the 
work  of  education  is  the  teaching  art  itself,  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  by  the  regular  profes¬ 
sional  instructor.  This  is  the  real  raison  (T /tre 
for  such  a  book  as  Prof.  Bain's,  which  is  in* 
tended  to  arouse  in  teachers  a  sense  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  responsibility  of  their  profession,  while 
furnishing  such  practical  information  in  regard 
to  the  principles  and  details  of  their  work  as 
none  can  afford  to  be  without.  The  book  ex¬ 
hibits  the  results  of  a  wide  experience,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  topics  discussed  ;  a  ripeness  of  judgment 
which  lends  the  weight  of  authority  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  elucidated  ;  and,  withal,  is  written  in  the 
vigorous  and  thorough-going  style  of  one  who 
keenly  appreciates  prevailing  evils  and  ear¬ 
nestly  attempts  to  bring  order  and  system  out  of 
the  confusion  of  present  empirical  methods. 

Education  is  treated  by  Professor  Bain  as  a 
science,  and  all  adventitious  matters  that  usu¬ 
ally  becloud  the  subject  are  eliminated,  the 
attention  being  concentrated  upon  that  which 
pertains  to  it  exclusively,  namely,  "  the  means 
of  building  up  the  acquired  powers  of  human 
beings.”  Physical  training,  he  maintains, 
does  not  belong  to  education  proper.  Aver¬ 
age  physical  health  is  assumed  as  a  leading 
postulate,  and  physiology  enters  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  only  so  far]as  it  applies  to  the  memory, 
which  is  strictly  speaking  only  a  series  of  ner¬ 
vous  growths,  sustained,  like  any  other  physi¬ 
cal  power,  by  nutrition.  The  bearing  of  psy¬ 
chology  is  of  the  highest  importance,  its  vari¬ 
ous  branches  all  being  available  for  the  work 
of  the  teacher  ;  but  especially  the  psychology 
of  the  feelings.  In  connection  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  emotions  the  general  subject  of 
discipline  naturally  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
author,  and  receives  a  thorough  and  adequate 
treatment  at  his  hands.  A  valuable  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  ”  Education 
Values,"  in  which  the  relative  worth  of  the 
subjects  included  in  the  ordinary  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  carefully  estimated  ;  science  being 
placed  highest  in  the  list,  as  "  the  most  perfect 
embodiment  of  truth,  and  of  the  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  at  truth.”  In  the  work  of  practical  in¬ 
struction  it  is  necessary  to  observe  such  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  subjects  as  will  coincide  with  the 


normal  unfolding  of  the  mental  faculties. 
This  is  called  the  “  psychological  sequence.” 
There  is  also  a  “  logical  sequence  ”  or  interde¬ 
pendence  among  the  subjects  themselves,  a 
proper  understanding  of  which  furnishes  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  the  choice  of  studies  and  in  fixing 
the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each.  This  leads  up 
to  the  main  topic  of  the  book,  “  Methods  of 
Teaching,”  under  which  the  Object  Lesson  re¬ 
ceives  careful  attention.  Its  method  is  critical¬ 
ly  analyzed,  its  real  uses  and  limitations  point¬ 
ed  out,  as  also  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  misapplication.  Special  chapters  are 
given  to  “  The  Mother  Tongue,”  ”  Moral  Ed¬ 
ucation,”  “  Art  Education,”  and  “  The  Ren¬ 
ovated  Curriculum,”  the  latter  being  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  principles  and  classification  of  subjects 
in  accordance  with  the  new  and  more  philo¬ 
sophical  method  proposed. 

But  the  most  interesting  if  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Value  of  the  Classics.”  The  ar¬ 
guments  for  and  against  the  prevailing  pre¬ 
dominance  of  classical  study  are  weighed  with 
a  judicial  fairness,  and  the  result  clearly  shows 
that  the  usual  expenditure  of  energy  is  out  of 
all  pro(>ortion  to  the  solid  advantages  received. 

”  Languages  should  be  learnt  only  when  meant 
to  be  used  as  languages.”  The  mediaeval  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  use  oi  Latin  and  Greek  are  no 
longer  applicable,  and  all  arguments  for  retain¬ 
ing  them,  except  as  special  studies,  are  more 
or  less  sophistical  or  dependent  upon  prejudice 
for  their  force  ;  a  tacit  admission  of  which  is 
apparent  in  the  constant  attitude  of  defence 
which  classicists  feel  obliged  to  maintain. 

A  First  Sketch  of  Engeish  Literature. 

By  Professor  Henry  Morley.  New  Edition. 

London  and  New  York  ;  Cassell,  Fetter 

Galpin. 

A  Manual  of  English  Literature.  By 

Henry  Morley.  Revised  and  Rearranged 

by  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  New  York  :  Sheldon 
Co. 

Professor  Morley’s  ”  First  Sketch,”  first 
published  in  1873,  has  since  become  known,  at 
least  to  students,  as  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive,  compact,  and  scholarly  surveys  of 
English  literature  that  has  yet  been  made,  and 
as  on  the  whole  the  best  work  of  its  kind  to 
have  at  hand  for  ready  reference  and  consulta¬ 
tion.  Its  title,  indeed,  is  far  too  modest  to  be 
accurately  descriptive,  for  neither  in  dimen¬ 
sions  nor  in  method  of  treatment  does  it  con¬ 
form  to  the  idea  of  a  first  sketch,  and  its  stand¬ 
ard  of  critical  estimate  makes  no  concession  to 
the  commonly  received  theory  that  a  book  for 
beginners  must  be  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
furnishing  ”  milk  for  babes.”  It  is  a  closely 
printed  volume  of  over  nine  hundred  pages, 
covering  the  entire  period  of  English  literature 
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from  the  formation  of  the  language  down  to 
writers  contemporary  with  ourselves  ;  and  be¬ 
sides  its  survey  of  English  literature  proper  it 
includes  many  side  glances  at  those  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  literatures  from  which 
English  authors  at  different  periods  have  drawn 
so  much  of  their  inspiration  and  material.  The 
method  pursued  is  strictly  chronological,  but  it 
is  the  books  rather  than  the  authors  that  are 
taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  so 
that  an  author  appears  and  disappears  as  often 
as  the  works  of  other  authors  intervene  between 
his  _own  publications.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  method  are  obvious  and  have  been  often 
complained  of  ;  but  it  possesses  the  very  great 
merit  of  impressing  upon  the  reader,  as  no 
other  plan  would,  a  vivid  conception  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  breadth,  and  varied  constituents  of  the 
literary  stream,  and  of  the  too-often-forgotten 
fact  that  an  author  is  not  the  voice  of  one  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  but  is  simply  one  of  a 
multitudinous  chorus  whose  tones  are  perptetu- 
ally  mingling  with  his  own.  As  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Morley’s  work,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  praise  too  highly  its  learning,  its 
thoroughness,  its  copious  accumulation  of  facts, 
and  the  soberness  and  acuteness  of  its  judg¬ 
ments. 

The  First  Sketch  ”  was’apparently  intend¬ 
ed,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  text  book  for  college 
students  in  England,  and  it  has  been  so  used 
to  some  extent  in  this  country  ;  but  its  defects 
for  such  a  purpose  are  so  great  that  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  with  the  sanction  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Morley,  has  recast  it  into  a  “  Manual 
of  English  Literature,”  designed  especially  for 
use  in  the  class-room.  With  this  view,  he  has 
abbreviated  Professor  Morley’s  material  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-third,  expanding  here  and 
curtailing  there  ;  has  completly  recast  and  re¬ 
arranged  the  portion  that  has  been  retained  ; 
has  divided  it  into  literary  periods  and  groups 
of  authors  ;  has  brought  together  in  cpnsecutive 
order  the  matter  relating  to  special  topics  and 
different  authors  which  in  Professor  Morley’s 
book  is  scattered  disconnectedly  over  many 
pages  ;  has  corrected  many  of  those  inaccura¬ 
cies  which  are  inseparable  from  a  work  involv¬ 
ing  such  an  enormous  number  of  details  ;  and 
has  discriminated,  by  means  of  differences  of 
type,  between  those  portions  of  the  text  which 
are  essential  and  those  which  are  merely  illus¬ 
trative  and  explanatory.  In  general  terms  it 
may  be  said  of  the  “  Manual  ”  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  is  Professor  Morley’s  and  the  con¬ 
struction  Professor  Tyler’s,  though  the  changes 
involved  in  the  latter  are  so  great  that  the 
”  Manual  ”  is  substantially  a  new  book. 
Whether  these  changes  have  made  it  a  service¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  text-book  can  only  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  practical  tests  of  the  class-room  : 
but  in  the  quality  of  its  contents  it  is  certainly 


far  superior  to  the  compilations  for  which  it  is 
offered  as  a  substitute. 

Spai.n’  in  Profile.  By  James  A.  Harrison. 

Boston  ;  Houghton,  Osgood  tSr*  Co, 

This  is  a  series  of  light  traveller’s  sketches, 
written  currente  calamo  in  a  picturesque,  vivid, 
and  rapid  style,  whose  only  fault  is  a  too  per¬ 
sistent  and  self-conscious  effort  at  brilliancy 
and  originality.  The  author  insists  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  that  his  book  is  in  no  sense  a  guide-book  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  evident  throughout  that  he  has 
taken  special  pains  to  avoid  the  sober  facts 
with  which  guide-books  aim  to  deal.  "  The 
realities  of  landscape,  the  mode  of  life  and  of 
travel,  the  aspect  of  the  old  Spanish  cities,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  journey  set  down  just  as  they  appeared, 
form  the  staple  of  these  pages  which  are 
addressed  to  those  “  light  skimmers  of  summer 
books  between  whom  and  distant  countries  lie, 
not  one,  but  many  seas,  and  whose  only  ho{>e, 
in  all  probability,  of  seeing  them  is  through  the 
more  favored  eyes  of  others.”  Such  stay-at- 
home  travellers  will  derive  much  enjoyment 
from  Mr.  Harrison’s  sketches,  and  may  even 
find  some  instruction  in  them — his  description 
of  the  Alhambra  being  the  best  of  equal  length 
that  we  have  seen,  while  his  account  of  the 
bull-fights  is  eminently  realistic  and  vivid. 
The  book  is  hardly  one  to  be  read  consecutive¬ 
ly  through,  but  should  be  dipped  into  now  and 
then,  as  the  mood  is  propitious — the  reader 
bearing  in  mind  that  in  a  well-ordered  literary 
diet  its  place  would  be  among  the  lighter  order 
of  souffltes. 

-  #  •  • - — 
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Alphonse  Daudet  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
novel,  “  Les  Rois  dans  I’Exil.” 

A  COLLECTION  of  dramas  and  short  stories 
by  Auerbach  will  shortly  be  published  under 
the  title  of  ”  Unterwegs.” 

The  descendants  of  W,  Grimm  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  Berlin  University  with  6000  marks 
to  found  a  Grimm  Fund  to  be  devoted  to  prizes 
for  the  best  works  in  the  domain  of  German 
literature  and  modern  art  history. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have 
decided  to  publish  Prof.  Jowett’s  translation  of 
Thucydides  in  four  volumes,  viz.,  the  preface, 
two  volumes  of  the  translation,  and  a  fourth 
volume  of  commentary  and  notes. 

An  exhibition  of  early  printed  books  and 
curiosities  connected  with  the  history  of  print¬ 
ing  has  been  arranged  at  Milan,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  “  Pio  Instituto  Tipografico.” 
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Major  Serpa  Pinto’s  accoilnt  of  his  recent 
extraordinary  journey  across  Africa  is  now  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  prepared  for  the  press.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  for  simultaneous  publi¬ 
cation  in  English,  Portuguese,  French,  and 
German.  The  work  will  be  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  before  Christmas. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  an  edition  of 
Kant’s  “  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,”  prepared 
by  Dr.  Karl  Kerbach  for  Reclan's  cheap  edi¬ 
tion  of  German  classical  authors,  of  which  10,  • 
000  copies  were  printed,  has  been  exhausted 
within  a  short  time,  and  a  second  and  larger 
edition  is  being  prepared. 

The  Manchester  Free  Library  has  just  ac¬ 
quired  a  curious  and  interesting  collection  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  during 
the  Commune  and  the  Siege  of  Paris.  Some 
of  these — L'(Eil  de  Marat,  for  instance,  of 
which  only  three  copies  are  known  to  exist — 
are  of  a  high  degree  of  rarity,  and  all  of  them 
are  of  interest  as  historical  documents. 

Mr.  Quaritch  is  about  to  issue  a  catalogue 
of  Spanish  books  which  will  include,  not  only 
Castilian  literature,  but  also  books  in  Limosin, 
Catalan,  and  Portuguese.  It  comprises  a  col¬ 
lection  of  rare  editions  such  as  could  only  be 
found  in  a  great  special  library  like  that  of  the 
late  Don  Pedro  Saiva,  and  many  which  are  not 
even  there  ;  several  Cancioneros  and  Romanc- 
eros,  including  the  excessively  rare  Segunda 
Parte  of  the  Komanctro  Gentml. 

The  New  Testament  Revision  company 
meeting  at  Westminster  have  made  suclr  prog¬ 
ress  in  their  work  that  the  New  Testament  is 
likely  to  be  published  by  the  University  Presses 
early  in  1880.  It  is  intended  to  issue  in  the 
first  instance  two  editions,  a  large  handsome 
octavo,  and  a  small  cheaper  volume  for  more 
general  use.  The  English  and  American  com¬ 
panies,  says  the  Athenitum,  are  now  busy  with 
the  final  revision  of  passages  in  which  the  same 
Greek  words  are  found,  so  as  to  bring  the 
translation  into  greater  harmony. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.  have  in  preparation  for  their  ”  Golden 
Treasury  Series”  a  volume  of  ”  Selections  from 
Addison,”  edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr. 
John  Richard  Green.  Mr.  Green  has  by  no 
means  confined  his  choice  to  the  well-known 
Spectator  Essays,  but  has  gone  carefully  through 
every  thing  that  Addison  wrote,  and  picked  out 
those  productions  which  are  most  attractive 
either  for  grace  of  style  or  for  interest  of  sub¬ 
ject.  The  dificrent  essays  will  be  grouped  in 
subjecu,  such  as  ”  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,” 
”  Humors  of  the  Town,”  “  Humors  of  the 
Country,”  etc. 


Signor  V.  Cesati  writes  to  the  Kassegna 
Settimanale  that  he  had  often  wondered  why 
Longfellow  should  have  employed  in  the  title 
of  Excelsior  the  masculine  adjective  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  adverbial  neuter  form.  Encouraged 
by  an  American  friend,  he  wrote  to  the  poet, 
and  received  the  following  reply  ; 

“  My  dear  Sir  : 

*’  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
card,  with  your  friendly  criticism  on  the  word 
‘  Excelsior.’ 

“In  reply,  I  would  say,  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  that  the  device  on  the  banner  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  ‘  ascende  superius,’  but  ‘  scopus 
meus  excelsior  est.’ 

“  This  will  make  evident  why  I  say  ‘  Excel¬ 
sior,’  and  not  ‘  Excelsius.’ 

“  With  great  regard,  yours  truly, 

“  Henry  W.  Longfellow.” 

The  number  of  students  matriculating  in  the 
University  of  London  continues  to  increase, 
and  the  statistics  of  the  recent  July  examination 
have  special  interest ;  qiq  candidates  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  of  whom  upward  of  500 — 
about  60  per  cent — passed  ;  155  of  them  in 
Honors,  and  53  of  these  with  marks  enough  to 
obtain  a  prize,  the  number  of  prizes,  however, 
being  seven  only.  Forty-nine  ladies  passed, 
of  whom  more  than  halt — 28  in  all — were  in 
Honors  from  the  third  place  downward  ;  and 
the  rest  were  in  the  first  division,  none  in  the 
second.  Of  the  entire  number  who  passed,  69 
are  described  as  gaining  their  knowledge  by 
“  private  study”  or  by  “  private  study  and  tu¬ 
ition.”  The  rest  come  from  colleges  and  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom. 
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Sun-Spots  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
— The  theory  that  there  is  some  relation  be¬ 
tween  terrestrial  magnetism  and  manifestation 
of  sun-spots  is  strengthened  by  researches  made 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  Mr. 
Ellis,  one  of  the  assistants  in  that  establish¬ 
ment,  after  careful  examination  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  from  1841  to  1877 — a  period  of 
thirty-six  years — including  the  diurnal  range 
of  magnetic  declination  and  horizontal  force, 
finds  that  “  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  diur¬ 
nal  and  annual  changes,  there  appears  to 
exist,  in  the  magnetic  diurnal  ranges,  an  in¬ 
equality  of  marked  character,  and  of  longer  pe¬ 
riod,  resembling  in  its  features  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  eleven-year  sun-spot  period.  ”  And  that 
which  is  true  of  the  regular  movements  is  true 
also  of  the  irregular,  as  very  remarkable  cor- 
res{>ondences  are  shown  between  the  rapid 
sun-spot  and  the  sudden  magnetic  variations  ; 
but  generally  the  magnetic  epochs  arc  some- 
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what  later  than  the  corresponding  sun-spot 
epochs.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Ellis  states  that  “  it 
seems  probable  that  the  annual  inequalities  of 
magnetic  diurnal  range  are  subject  also  to  pe¬ 
riodical  variation,  being  increased  at  the  time 
of  a  sun-spot  maximum,  when  the  mean  diur¬ 
nal  range  is  increased,  and  diminished  at  the 
time  of  a  sun-spot  minimum,  when  the  mean 
diurnal  range  is  diminished.”  This  confirma¬ 
tion,  under  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Airy, 
Astronomer-Royal,  of  an  important  theory, 
will  be  very  interesting  to  physicists. 

Effect  of  Color  on  Vegetation. — That 
the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum  have  an 
influence  on  vegetation  has  long  been  known. 
Plants  grown  under  green  glass  soon  die  ;  un¬ 
der  red  glass  they  live  a  long  time,  but  become 
pale  and  slender.  Mr.  Yung,  of  the  University 
of  Geneva,  has  placed  the  eggs  of  frogs  and 
fishes  in  similar  conditions,  and  found  that  vio¬ 
let  light  quickens  their  development ;  and  blue, 
yellow,  and  white  also,  but  in  a  lesser  degree. 
Tadpoles,  on  the  contrary,  die  sooner  in  colored 
light  than  in  white  light.  As  regards  frogs, 
Mr.  Yung  has  ascertained  that  their  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  stopped  by  darkness,  as  some  ob¬ 
servers  have  supposed,  out  that  the  process  is 
much  slower  than  in  the  light. 

An  Electric  Plough. — A  French  inventor 
residing  at  Sermaize  les  Bains  (Marne),  who 
has  been  engaged  in  perfecting  his  apparatus 
for  applying  electricity  to  agricultural  work, 
has  had  a  public  trial  of  his  electric  plough. 
The  electricity  which  propels  the  plough  is  not 
produced  by  voltaic  batteries,  but  by  a  powerful 
gramme-machine  which  works  under  shelter, 
while  copper  wires,  resembling  those  of  the 
ordinary  telegraph,  connect  it  with  the  plough. 
The  gramme-machine  for  generating  the  elec¬ 
tricity,  though  usually  worked  by  a  small 
steam  engine,  may  be  driven,  when  cenveni- 
ent,  by  wind  or  water  power. 

Electric  Lighting. — The  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Electric  Lighting  has  been  published,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  new  process  of 
illumination  ;  but  not  favorable  to  the  confer¬ 
ring  on  gas  companies  the  privilege  of  laying  on 
the  electric  light,  which,  committed  to  their  care, 
might  have  a  slow  development.  And  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  giving  general  powers  to  private 
electric  companies  to  break  up  the  streets  ;  but 
the  proprietors  of  large  buildings,  lecture-halls, 
theatres,  factories,  are  free  to  generate  elec¬ 
tricity  for  their  own  use  without  further  delay 
or  legislative  sanction.  As  regards  the  light 
itself,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  peculiarity  that 
it  produces  a  transformation  of  energy  in  a  sin¬ 
gularly  complete  manner.  The  energy  of  ^one- 


horse  power,  for  example,  may  be  converted 
into  gaslight,  yielding  a  luminosity  equal  to 
twelve-candle  power  ;  but  the  same  amount  of 
energy  transformed  into  electric  light  produces 
sixteen-hundred-candle  power.  “It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising,”  as  stated  in  the  Report, 
“  that  while  many  practical  witnesses  see  seri¬ 
ous  difficulties  in  the  speedy  adaptation  of  the 
electric  light  to  useful  purposes  of  illumination, 
the  scientific  witnesses  see  in  this  economy  of 
force  the  means  of  great  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  and  believe  that  in  the  future  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  take  a  leading  part  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  illumination.  On  one  point  all  are  agreed 
— namely,  that  the  electric  light  will  produce 
little  of  that  vitiated  air  which  is  largely  formed 
by  the  products  of  combustion  of  ordinary  illu- 
minants.”  And  further,  the  scientific  wit¬ 
nesses  are  of  opinion  that  “  in  the  future  the 
electric  current  may  be  extensively  used  to 
transmit  power  as  well  as  light  to  considerable 
distances,  so  that  the  power  applied  to  me¬ 
chanical  purposes  during  the  day  may  be  made 
available  for  light  during  the  night.”  On  the 
question  of  cost  as  compared  with  gas,  the 
Committee  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  economy 
for  equal  illumination  has  been  conclusively 
established. 

Anthropological  Studies  on  the  Skulls 
OF  Murderers. — One  of  the  most  curious  col¬ 
lections  in  the  great  Anthropological  Museum 
in  the  Pans  Exhibition  of  last  year  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  thirty-six  skulls  of  murderers  who 
had  been  guillotined  in  France.  This  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Bordier, 
who  has  published  the  results  of  his  studies  in 
the  last  number  of  Broca’s  "  Revue  d’Anthro- 
pologie.”  The  most  striking  result  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  is  the  very  large  cubic  capacity  of 
these  crania.  In  fact,  the  average  volume  of 
the  thirty-six  skulls,  measured  with  shot  by 
Broca's  method,  is  as  much  as  1547-91  cubic 
centimeters.  Eliminating,  however,  one  of  the 
skulls  which  is  of  unusual  size  (207b  cubic  cen¬ 
timeters),  and  is  obviously  abnormal,  the  aver¬ 
age  is  reduced  to  1531  cubic  centimeters.  But 
even  this  figure  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  of  any  ordinary  series  of  modern 
crania.  In  order  to  find  skulls  of  equal  capac¬ 
ity  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  prehistoric 
times  ;  thus  the  capacity  of  Solutre  skulls  is 
1615,  and  that  of  the  type  from  the  cave  of 
L’ Homme  Mort  is  1606-5  cubic  centimeters. 
The  development  of  the  murderers'  skulls  is 
not  in  the  frontal,  but  in  the  parieto-occipital 
region  ;  and  it  appears  to  indicate  a  low  intel¬ 
lectual  standard,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
powerful  action.  Most  of  the  cerebral  charac¬ 
teristics  presented  by  the  skulls  of  these  crimi¬ 
nals  are  comparable  with  those  of  prehistoric 
races.  A  murderer  may  be  regarded  as  an  an- 
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achronism,  and  his  character  may  be  explained 
on  the  principle  of  atavism,  or  reversion  to  an 
early  type.  If  a  prehistoric  savage  could  be 
introduced  into  modern  society  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  become  a  notorious  criminal ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  one  of  the  brutal  murderers  of  modern 
times  had  lived  in  prehistoric  ages,  he  might 
have  been  a  chief  of  his  tribe,  highly  respected. 

A  Mirror  Barometer. — M.  Leon  Tesser- 
enc  de  Bort  has  ingeniously  modified  the  com¬ 
mon  aneroid  barometer  by  substituting  for  the 
train  of  clockwork  terminating  in  a  pointer  a 
mirror  mounted  on  a  jewelled  axis,  which  is 
rotated  by  the  rise  and  (all  of  the  exhausted  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  its  indications  read  oS  by  a  small 
telescope  by  reflection  from  a  graduated  scale. 
The  sensibility  of  the  instrument  is  said  to  be 
much  increased,  and  all  errors  due  to  a  long 
train  of  wheelwork  arc  eliminated. 

The  Secretion  of  the  Gastric  Glands. — 
Professor  Heidenhain  succeeded  in  separating 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach  in  a  dog  from  its  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  organ,  and  forming  it  into  a  blind 
sac  communicating  with  the  exterior  of  the 
body.  This  enabled  him  to  collect  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  gastric  glands  unmixed  with  that  of 
the  pyloric  glands,  and  uncontaminated  by  the 
saliva  and  other  liquids  which  pass  down  the 
oesophagus.  The  secretion  is  a  clear,  strongly 
acid  liquid,  containing  an  unexpectedly  small 
amount  of  mucus,  and  an  average  of  0*45  per 
cent  of  solid  matter,  partly  organic,  partly  inor¬ 
ganic,  the  former  consisting  mainly  of  pepsine. 
The  average  acidity  of  the  liquid  is  equivalent  to 
O' 52  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  far 
higher  than  that  of  the  mixed  gastric  juice,  free 
from  saliva,  examined  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 
Richet,  from  observations  on  the  juice  of  a 
man  with  a  gastric  fistula,  found  that  when 
fresh  it  contained  only  hydrochloric  acid,  while 
when  kept  for  a  time  it  developed  an  organic 
acid,  probably  sarcolactic.  No  such  acid  was 
observed  to  be  produced  in  the  secretion  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  dog.  It  was  found  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  nutritious  food  into  the  stomach 
induced  active  secretion  in  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes,  and  this  continued  until  the 
stomach  had  completely  emptied  itself.  But  if 
indigestible  substances  were  introduced  no  se¬ 
cretion  flowed  from  the  sac  for  upward  of  an 
hour.  Water  was  then  given  to  the  animal, 
and  secretion  commenced,  but  only  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half.  From  these  and  other  experi¬ 
ments,  Professor  Heidenhain  concludes  that 
mechanical  stimulation  of  the  stomach  excites 
secretion  only  at  the  point  of  contact ;  general 
activity  of  the  glandular  apparatus  requiring 
absorption  for  its  production.  If  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  secreted  liquid  be  examined  at  regu¬ 


lar  intervals  during  the  digestive  process,  its 
acidity  is  found  to  remain  pretty  uniform,  but 
the  proportion  of  pepsine  contained  in  it  un¬ 
dergoes  a  peculiar  and  orderly  series  of  varia¬ 
tions.  During  the  second  hour  it  sinks  rapidly 
to  a  minimum  ;  toward  the  fourth  or  fifth 
hour  it  rises  again  to  a  point  generally  higher 
than  at  first,  and  remains  at  or  near  this  point 
for  a  considerable  time.  These  variations  are 
quite  independent  of  the  amount  of  pepsine  ac¬ 
tually  contained  in  the  glands  which  is  known 
to  sink  steadily.  The  secreting  surface  can 
pour  out  a  liquid  very  rich' in  pepsine  at  a  time 
when  its  poverty  in  this  substance  is  most 
strongly  marked.  No  definite  conclusion  can 
at  present  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon. 

VARIETIES. 

The  Dead-Point  in  Mind  Tension. — It  is 
a  common  subject  of  marvel  that  criminals  in 
presence  of  immediate  execution  are  usually 
self-possessed,  and  often  exhibit  singular  com¬ 
posure.  The  doomed  creature  sleeps  through 
the  night  before  his  violent  death,  and  rises 
composed  to  pass  through  the  ordeal.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule  are  few,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  individuals  who  dis¬ 
play  greater  emotion,  or  who  are  prostrated  by 
the  agonizing  prospect  of  death,  feel  their  posi¬ 
tion  more  acutely  than  those  who  preserve 
control  of  their  demeanor.  It  is  a  prevalent 
but  groundless  error  to  suppose  that  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  most  capital  offenders  meet 
their  doom  is  one  of  scare  or  paralyzing 
amazement.  They  retain  every  faculty,  taste, 
consideration,  and  even  fancy.  They  frequently 
give  tokens  of  especial  thoughtfulness,  and 
are  punctilious  in  the  observance  of  rules  and 
the  adoption  of  measures  to  minimize  their  own 
pain,  and  the  trouble  an^l  sympathetic  sufifeiing 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  or  who 
will  be  left  burdened  with  their  memories. 
Mentally  and  physically  the  criminal,  during 
the  last  few  hours  of  his  life,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  cruel  death,  is  self-possessed  and 
tranquil.  His  pulse  is  even  less  disturbed  than 
those  of  the  officials  who  are  compelled  to  take 
part  in  his  execution.  Why  is  this  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  will  be  obvious  on  reflection.  The  mind 
has  reached  what  may  be  designated  a  *'  dead- 
point"  in  its  tension.  (The  excitement  is  over, 
the  agony  of  anticipation,  the  trembling  doubt 
between  hope  and  fear  of  escape,  has  exhaust¬ 
ed  the  irritability  of  the  mind,  and  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  pause,  an  interval  of  passive  en¬ 
durance  between  the  end  of  the  struggle  for 
life,  and  the  bitterness  of  remorse  and  agony 
of  disappointment  which  may  begin  at  death. 
In  this  interval  the  mind  is  released  from 
the  tension  of  its  effort  for  self-preserva- 
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tion,  and  almost  rebounds  with  the  sense  of 
relief  that  comes  with  certainty,  even  though 
the  assurance  be  that  of  impending  death.  In 
the  pause  there  is  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
recognition  of  surrounding  circumstances  which 
have  been,  as  it  were,  overlooked  in  the  yearn¬ 
ing  for  life.  The  clearness  of  menul  vision, 
the  cognizance  of  detail  displayed  at  such  a 
moment,  are  remarkable,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  strange  circumstances  under  which  they 
occur,  but  in  degree.  Men  and  women  who 
have  for  some  time  previously  exhibited  no  trace 
of  delicacy  or  refinement  exhibit  characteristic 
traits  of  thoughtfulness.  They  are,  so  to  say, 
lifted  out  of  themselves  and  placed  in  new  con¬ 
ditions  calculated  to  awaken  feelings  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  which  seldom  fail  to  respond.  The  men¬ 
tal  state  of  a  criminal  during  the  hours  preced¬ 
ing  execution  presents  features  of  intense  in¬ 
terest  to  the  psychologist,  and,  rightly  compre¬ 
hended,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  would  throw 
new  light  on  the  supposed  preparation  these 
unfortunate  persons  evince  for  a  fate  which, 
being  ineviuble,  they  at  the  final  moment  are 
able  to  meet  with  a  composure  in  which  hypoc¬ 
risy  or  self-deception  find  the  amplest  scope. — 
The  Lancet. 

Spenser. — Of  Spenser,  the  “  poet’s  poet,” 
our  knowledge  is  so  slight  that  the  assured 
facts  of  his  biography  may  be  recorded  in  a 
page  or  two.  He  was  accounted  a  divine  poet 
by  his  contemporaries,  he  was  the  friend  of 
great  men,  like  Sidney  and  Raleigh,  the  Queen 
made  him  her  Laureate,  and  when  he  died  he 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Yet  we 
know  not  who  were  the  parents  of  this  splen¬ 
did  poet,  or  whether  he  was  an  only  child  ;  the 
date  even  of  his  birth  is'not  absolutely  certain, 
and  the  writer  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  is  forced  to  feel  his  way,  by  the  help 
of  probabilities  and  conjectures,  and  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  poetry.  Mr.  Hales,  the  editor  of 
the  Glohe  Spenser,  states,  indeed,  that  the  poems 
are  his  one  great  authority  for  the  biogra¬ 
phy  prefixed  to  that  edition.  Dean  Church, 
while  admitting  that  our  knowledge  is  imper¬ 
fect  and  inaccurate,  observes  that  more  is  known 
about  the  circumstances  of  Spenser’s  life  than 
about  the  lives  of  many  men  of  letters  of  that 
time.  This  may  be  so.  Biography  was  not 
encouraged  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  but  consid¬ 
ering  what  Spenser’s  feme  was  in  his  lifetime, 
considering  the  publicity  of  his  career  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  how,  after  the  comparative  silence  of 
two  centuries,  his  poetry  raised  him  to  the 
height  which  hitherto  had  been  occupied  by 
Chaucer  alone,  a  height  which  he  still  reuins 
— our  ignorance  about  this  great  poet  may  be 
accounted  extraordinary.  W’e  may  know  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  of  Spenser  than  of  some  of  his  po¬ 
etical  contemporaries,  but  remembering  how 
honored  the  man  was  in  his  own  time,  and  how, 
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with  one  grand  exception,  he  towered  above 
them  all,  our  knowledge  is  strangely  limited. 
“  His  hearse,”  writes  Dean  Stanley,  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  Spenser’s  latest  biographer  might 
have  quoted  with  advantage,  ”  was  attended 
by  poets,  and  mournful  elegies  and  poems, 
with  the  pens  that  wrote  them,  were  thrown 
into  his  tomb.  What  a  funeral  was  that  at 
which  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  in  all 
probability  Shakespeare  attended !  W’hat  a 
grave  in  which  the  pen  of  Shakespeare  may  be 
mouldering  away  !”  What  a  pity,  we  may 
add,  that  instead  of  throwing  elegies  into  Spen¬ 
ser’s  tomb,  one  of  these  brother  poets  had  not 
told  the  world  what  they  knew  of  the  man  who 
ranks  third,  according  to  Hallam,  some  read¬ 
ers  may  be  inclined  to  say  sixth,  in  the  poetical 
literature  of  England. 

There  is  probably  no  English  poet  save 
Shakespeare  who  has  exerted  a  wider  sway. 
Many  a  noble  poet  and  many  a  writer  of  high 
impulses  has  acknowledged  Spenser  as  his 
master.  ”  The  Faerie  Queene,”  says  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke,  "  has  never  ceased  to  make 
poets,”  and  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  who 
have  borne  witness  to  its  power  among  the 
most  honored  names  in  our  literature.  It  was 
by  reading  the  “  Faerie  Queene”  that  Cowley 
became  “  irrecoverably  a  poet.”  The  sage 
and  serious  author  of  this  imcomparable  poem 
was  the  poetical  guide  of  Milton,  the  delight 
of  the  youthful  Pope,  the  dearest  friend  of  Scott 
and  Southey,  of  Landor  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
”  Spenser,”  said  Scott,  “  I  could  have  read  for 
ever.”  Southey  read  the  great  allegory  through 
thirty  times,  and  regarded  Spenser  as  incom¬ 
parably  the  greatest  master  of  versification  in 
our  language.  “Do  you  love  Spenser?” 
writes  Landor — “  I  have  him  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there 
is  no  living  English  poet  of  eminence  who  will 
not  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  this  richly- 
endowed  poet. 

ALONE. 

Alonb  by  the  ocean  at  even  to  wander. 

When  10ft  o’er  the  waters  the  moonbeams  are  cast ; 

To  hear  some  sweet  voice  in  the  billows'  deep  thunder. 
And  dream  of  the  fast-fading  scenes  of  the  past. 

To  live  o’er  again  through  the  days  that  are  numbered. 
With  all  the  bright  visions  too  quickly  dispelled  ; 

To  call  back  sweet  dreams  from  the  grave  where  they've 
slumbered. 

And  fancy  the  pleasures  that  Fate  has  withheld. 

Man  thus  is  not  lonely — for  time  cannot  sever 
The  charm  that  unites  us  in  Memory’s  chain  ; 

Though  Death  the  sweet  voice  may  have  silenced  forever. 
Remembrance  can  waken  its  accents  again. 

The  friends  and  the  loves  that  by  distance  are  hidden. 
The  days  that  were  lit  with  the  fulness  of  bliss. 

Will  return,  by  the  food  voice  of  Memory  bidden, 

And  cheer  the  sad  soul  in  a  moment  like  this. 

Then  marvel  not,  ye  who  in  crowds  find  your  pleasure. 
That  Solitude’s  silence  for  pain  can  atone. 

For  Life's  brightest  gems  are  in  Memory’s  treasure. 

And  Heaven  teems  nearest  when  man  is  alone  I 
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